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They're easy to look at; they’re still easier to wear. 
these new Douglas “Low Curve” styles. You get a wonderful 
feeling of comfort from their glove-soft leather and completely flexible 
construction. You get a confident feeling of smartness from 
their low lines and new two-eyelet styling. “Low Curves” in glove-soft 
leather, with this happy combination of superb comfort 
and super good looks, are available from your near-by Douglas 
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* How these I8 Experts can help you 


If your heart is set on a large income 

and all that it means . . . better home 
—fine car—larger bank account—more 
of the good things of life . . . 

If that’s your ambition and you are 
really serious about it, then you owe it to 
yourself to get the REAL FACTS about 
Accountancy, and the many good-pay 
opportunities that can be YOURS 
through LaSalle’s famous Problem 
Method plan. 

Tt matters not whether you've had a 
single day of experience in this field—or 
whether you have already started but 
want to climb higher. LaSalle’s expert 
training is designed to take you from 
where youare ... to where you want to be 
in higher positions and a lifetime career 
of security and good income. 


WHY YOU CAN'T FAIL TO GAIN 


You see on this page a panel of experts 
who know Accounting from AtoZ... 
all the way from simple bookkeeping, on 
up through advanced accounting, cost 
accounting, auditing, income tax, and 
coaching for the C.P.A. degree. These are 
only part of LaSalle’s instruction staff. 
But what is most important to you . 


... These C.P.A. experts know how 
to impart their knowledge to others 
... how to help you prepare quickly 
yet thoroughly for success in this 
very lucrative field. 


The proof? What stronger proof could 
there be than more than 4,000 Certified 
Public Accountants (approximately 10% 
of the U.S. total) who have trained with 


Get into a High Pay 


ACCOUNTING CAREER 


Pes === 
FREE 48-PAGE 
CATALOG 


LaSalle? Or the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women whom 
LaSalle has helped qualify rapidly 

for more money, a brighter future, in a 
high-pay-lifetime career? These thou- 
sands came to us with different back- 
grounds of experience and varying 
degrees of ambition. Many have reported 
raises and promotions after only a few 
weeks of training. Thousands of them 
have written to say they are now earning 
50% more—even double their former in- 
comes—often in less than a year. These 
letters are published in book form for 
your inspection. They were written by 
real people, with real income problems 
and ambitions—people who might be 
your next-door neighbor. 


Yes, if you are really sincere in want- 
ing to better your postion—start your 
income climbing—enjoy a lifetime career 
of high standing and high reward—this 
friendly, staff of experts can help you, Of 
course, you have to do your part... but 

. With a winning team of authorities 
like this backing you up, how could you 
possibly fail? 


LaSalle’s Famous staff of Accounting 
authorities are helping thousands 
prepare for fast promotion and bigger 
pay. They can do the same for you! 


SAMPLE LESSON 
SENT FREE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


You don’t have to wonder what LaSalle’s 
Accountancy plan is like. You will be 
sent a free sample lesson, without obli- 
gation. Study it—keep it—see for your- 
self how simple, clear, and easy it is to 
master. This is an actual lesson right out 
of the regular training—to show you 
exactly how LaSalle’s Problem Method 
has trained more than 1,300,000 men 
and women from all walks of life. 

Also...the 48-page book, “‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession That Pays,” gives 
all the latest facts about the new and 
growing opportunities in five different 
fields of profitable employment. 

This can be an important day in your 
life. A coupon like the one below has 
started hundreds of thousands of men 
and women toward a bigger job, a larger 
income. It can do the same for you. 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Send free Sample 
48-page free boo! 


esson in Accounting—also, 
\ccountancy, the Profession 
That Pays” .. . ail without cost or obligation. 
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Hertz RENTAL cars have to shine like new 
through all weather. To see if CAR-PLATE 
would do the trick, Hertz picked 20 cars in 
cities across the U.S.A. One side of each was 
waxed with no-rubbing, liquid Car-Plate—the 
other with one of three well-known paste waxes. 


HERTZ FOUND: Car-Plate is much easier, far faster 
to apply than any paste auto wax. 


After months on the road, the sides were 
scientifically compared for shine and wear. 


HERTZ FOUND: Car-Plate wax is as long-lasting 
as the most durable paste auto wax. 


The reason: with Car-Plate, you don’t rub 

wax off as when polishing paste wax. You just 

Before wating, always dust off the light haze left by volatile wax-carry- 

use Car-Plate Cleaner. ing liquids. The Hertz test car shown here was 

Tislenved. ai alass-sinoots driven 3 months, then simply washed and 

CU EEE Bet Wie photographed. If you can’t tell the Car-Plate 

Rene eliaaynl > se side (left) from the paste side, why waste hours 
UO rubbing?—next time, wax with Car-Plate! 
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OUR FORGETFUL GRIDDERS 


In the September issue of SPORT, I 
read a long article by Tex Coulter 
about his reasons for joining the Ca- 
nadian League. The other day I read 
a newspaper piece about him joining 
the New York Giants again. If he 
thought Canadian football was so 
good, why didn’t he stay up there? 

Leominster, Mass. Bos JouNnson 


Beats us. Must be the same reason 
that made George Ratterman sign 
with the Cleveland Browns the same 
month we came out with his signed 
article, “I'd Rather Play In Canada.” 


THE SPORT AWARDS 


I would like to congratulate the edi- 
tors of SPORT on the selection of 
Rocky Marciano as the Man of the 
Year. He is truly one of the greatest 
athletes of all time, not just in the 
ring but outside it, too. He may not 
be as flashy as Ray Robinson or some 
of the other so-called fighters, but 
while he is in the ring he gives you 
everything he has. That's what the 
people want to see nowadays, a fighter 
who can slug it out. Win, lose or draw, 
you will never hear the Rock giving 
excuses. He's a real Man of the Year. 
Newark, N.Y. Tuomas Porrcano 


. . The great performances of Willie 
Mays during the baseball season far 
surpassed any by Marciano... His 
great all-around play brought a sur- 
prising New York Giant team to the 
pennant and world championship. I 
believe the real Man of the Year in 
Sport was Willie Mays. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


How can anyone who Imows as 
much about sport as your staff and 
writers do, pick Neil Johnston over 
Bob Cousy? Cousy is the greatest per- 
former that the world of basketball 
has ever seen. On Page 21 of your 
March issue, the Cooz was picked on 
the first team of the All-Time All- 
America of basketball. That’s quite 
an honor. I looked closely and didn’t 
see Neil Johnston’s name on any of 
the teams, not even honorable men- 
tion. 

Easthampton, Mass. 


Bos Keatmnc 


Bos Scowartz 


. Shelley Mann may have won 
many races last year but do you 
think her feats compare with Marilyn 
Bell's tremendous accomplishment in 
swimming Lake Ontario last Septem- 
ber? 
Toronto, Ont. Larry WARD 
You give the tennis award to 
Pancho Gonzales. He is a great 


player, but don’t you think Vic Seixas 
was a little more outstanding? 
Valdosta, Ga. Jimmy BLANCHARD 


. . Why Doak Walker? I don’t 
think I have ever seen any football 
player put on a better exhibition than 
Otto Graham against the Lions. As 
far as I’m concerned, anyone who can 
do what he did with a football, with 
the championship at stake, is tops. 
Catonsville, Md. H, Stevan 


REPENTANT FIXERS 


In_ your February, 1954, issue of 
SPORT, you printed a story entitled. 
“The Basketball Fixers—Three Years 
Later.” Three whom you mentioned, 
namely Ed Roman, Sherman White 
and Floyd Layne, were reported as 
having indefinite plans about the fu- 
ture. lam happy to inform you that all 
three haye been playing in the East- 
ern Professional Basketball League. 
Layne and Roman are with the Scran- 
ton Minors, while White is with the 
Hazelton Hawks. 1 think your article 
showed the fans the boys are sorry for 
their mistake and all three are prov- 
ing it by their fine play. 


Olyphant, Pa. Bos Curran 


PITY THE POOR BUFFALO 


. .. Ihave been to the Lehigh- 
Trexler Game Preserve several times 
and can’t see how you could call that 
buffalo hunt a sport. Those bison are 
as used to people as a duck is to water. 
T suggest the next time you have a 
hunt you arm the outfielders. with 
those bats they can’t hit a bull in the 
tail with during the season, and let 
Blind Tom the Umpire call the hits 
and misses . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. Howargp J, Nise 
NO BOWL TIE UPS? 


Your editorial, “Let the Champs 
Play Bowl Games,” was excellent. It 
is exactly how I feel, and I’m sure 
how almost every sports-minded per 
son feels. But I think you ought to go 
farther than to just have no rule 
against repeaters; I think they ought 
to outlaw the contract tie-ups alto- 
gether. Of course, this won't happen 
for a long time . . . But just the same, 
in my humble opinion, it will be great 
if it does. 

Montgomery, Ala. Cartes Baur 
GOALIES IN IRON MASKS? 


In the article, “Hockey's Suicide 
Brigade,” I read how goalies get plas- 
tered all over the face by a puck or a 
hockey stick or a skate. I think they 


should use some sort of a mask, similar 
to a baseball catcher’s, so they 
wouldn't be injured about the face as 
severely as they are, It is surprising 
that they don’t wear anything to pro- 
tect their faces. Would you please ex- 
plain why they don’t? 

Torrington, Conn, Tom ZacHoRowskKt 


Maybe the catcher’s mask wouldn't 
work because the bars would hamper 
the goalie’s vision, but why not one of 
those dome-shaped Plexiglas Buck 
Rogers helmets our space-conscious 
youngsters wear? 


ROCK-A-BYE BABY 


About Nino Valdes—Cuba’s Sleep- 
ing Giant, I have but one thing to say. 
He'll be ‘sleeping when Rocky gets 
through with him. 


Amory, Miss. Don Miruer 


I don’t think much of your writer 
Lester Bromberg or his article on 
Valdes. Who car Nino talks like a 
lisping child? What about his fighting 
ability? Al Weill must pub’ 
magazine, the way Valdes is built up 
in it. Archie Moore is much su~ 
perior as a fighter to Valdes... but 
does anyone ever hear anything about 
him? If he doesn’t get to fight Mar- 
ciano next, I am dropping boxing like 
a hot potato... 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bup Martin 


MISSING ALL-AMERICAS 


After reading your latest and very 
fine issue of SPORT, I was delighted 
with “Basketball’s ’ All-Time — All- 
rica,” It was interesting, but not 
I couldn’t see how anyone 
n his right mind could pick Gola over 
Jim Pollard and some others. I was 
also disappointed not to find players 
like George Yardley (Stanford), Don 
Meineke (Dayton), Bob Wanzer’ (Se- 
ton Hall), Don Barksdale (UCLA), 
Bill Sharman (USC), Dolph Schayes 
(NYU), Vern Mikkelsen (Hamline), 
Roland’ Minson (Brigham Young), 
Paul Unruh (Bradley), George King 
(Morris- Harvey), Harry Gallatin 
(Northeast Missouri State), Carl 
Braun (Colgate), Nat Clifton (Xavier), 
Zeke Sinicola (Niagara), Larry Foust 
(LaSalle), Dick Schnittker’ (Ohio 
State), Whitey Skoog (Minnesota), 
Jaek Molinas (Columbia) .. . 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
Grorce Cerricone 


How can anyone possibly pick Gola 
on your first team? Granted he's a 
fine player with unlimited potential, 
but give him a chance first to prove 
himself. Let’s see how he does against 
Risen, Schayes, Pollard, etc., and not 
against East Podunk U. .. . 

ewton, Mass, BILL ZIMMERMAN: 


.... Your board of experts com- 
pletely ignored Don Schlundt of In- 
diana, who has re-written Big Ten 
history .. . I think Big Ten ball is the 
best in the country. (——} To pace 87) 


How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding golf quiz to see how you stand as a fairway 
expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 


~ 


Q. Whenever golfers talk 


Q, Playing a par 4 hole, 
this golfer is on the green in about the “great: 
2 strokes. If he sinks hi: never fail to mention this 
putt, he'll be one under par famous fairway champion, 
with a 3. He's F 


Q. The green is hidden be- 
.they yond the woods, so you'll 
have to play around them. 
That’s why this hole is 
called a ‘ 


Q. First rule for golf is to 
return the turf cut on shots 
like these. [ 

ing the 


Q. Can you guess the num- 
ber of strokes it took to win 
the M. Tournament in 
1954? 269—281—289, 


In golf competition, 
aximum number of 
ny player may carry 

—12; b—14; c—17. 


Play your best with Spalding. Svar? now with Spalding to learn the right 
way to better golf, Pros like Jerry Barber and Gene Littler depend on Spalding 
golf equipment to give them top performance hole-after hole . . . match after 
match. Take a tip from these top players and make your choice Spalding. 


Shown here are the Spalding Auto- 
graph Junior golf clubs. Designed especi- 
ally for young players, they'll help you to 
a betier game this season. The goif balls 
are Spalding .. . the finest, most uniform 
golf balls you can buy. 
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Rocky Marciano, orator . . . Why do they 
call it the rubber-chicken circuit? . . « 


Quips by Willie Mays . . . Volleyball visit 


.. . Billy Martin bails out an All-American 


SPORTalk 


By BIFF BENNETT 


new queen has been crowned. You 
can meet her, photographically 
speaking, by turning to page 14. May- 
be it’s a sign of advancing age, but 
we would swear our Campus Queens 
are getting prettier and prettier. 
Take a look at Queen No. 4 and decide 
for yourself. 


T= ballots have been counted, a 


* * 


()NE_zeason why we named Rocky 
Marciano Man of the Year was, of 
course, his ability to punch, But just 
as important a consideration was 
Rocky's record as a gentleman. Even 
if boxing weren't being attacked 
as it is these days, Marciano would 
stick out as one of its shinier repre- 
sentatives. Typical of the champ is the 
speech he made in accepting our 
Man of the Year award in a recent 
luncheon. We are publishing it here 
verbatim: 

“About three years ago Ed Fitz 
gerald (Editor of SPORT) wrote an 
article about me. I thought it was a 
very good story. 1 bought every avail- 
able copy in Brockton. I still read it 
over every now and then. I think you 
(Fitzgerald) went out on a limb pre- 
dicting Td win the heavyweight 
championship, but I appreciated it. 

“Tm very thrilled at being named 
Man of the Year. There are three 
reasons why a man fights. First, it's 
because he loves to fight. Then it’s 
for the money. After that it’s be- 
cause of the pride and determination 
and honor you have in holding the 
title. like being Man of the Year and 
I still like to fight. I'll try next year 
to get the award again and I'll keep 
on trying as long as I put on the 
loves /lm aiiy 

PEAKING of SPORT'S Man of the 

Year luncheon, we ate roast beef 
before Rocky's address. The cut of 
beef reminded us that we'd been eat- 
ing nothing but beef on the so-called 
rubber-chicken circuit. So we de- 
cided to count our chickens and steers 
during the banquet season. Here's 
our final tabulation: 

At the Olympic Dinner, kicking off 
the fund-raising drive for 1956, we 
had roast beef at $15 per ticket. We 
had a medium well-done cut and were 
medium-well satisfied. 

The menu at the New York Baseball 
Writers dinner ($20 per ticket) was 
fruit cup, asparagus soup, roast beef, 
duchess potatoes and string beans, and 
ice cream cake. Also assorted types 
of spirits and one brand of beer. We 
had an outside cut of beef. Very good. 

Boxing Writers Dinner had roast 
beef (ours was very rare and we didn’t 
eat it) and the usual assortment of 
spirits and a bucket of bottles of beer, 
(Tab was also $20 per.) At the B’nai 
Brith Sports Lodge dinner, we had 
(according to the menu) prime Blue 
Ribbon roast beef, a beef broth that 


SPORT’s Man of the Year poses for 
newsreels with New York Boxing Com- 
ioner Julius Helfand and Al Weill. 


was too salty, fruit cup, ice cream and 
coffee. We got up to say hello to a 
friend after the beef, and missed the 
ice cream. The dinner was $15. 

The only time during the winter 
that we didn’t have roast beef, in fact, 
was at the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation’s All-Star Game luncheon. 
Leone's, a well-known Italian restau- 
rant in New York, served chicken, and 
Ned Irish, president of the Knicker- 
bockers and co-sponsor with the NBA 
of the luncheon, got up and said that 
for such an important affair, Leone’s 
should have served something other 
than chicken. 

a 


pe you know that Hialeah is a Sem- 
inole Indian word meaning beauti- 


full prairie? And do many horse-play- 
ers. care? . . . Howard (Hopalong) 
Cassady, Ohio State's All-America 


halfback, also ran in Ohio’s general 
assembly. The Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives hired him during the win- 
ter as a page for the remainder of the 
session at $5 a day, He earned about 
$120 a month at the job... Other 
political runners on the OSU football 
team were quarterback Dave Leggett 
and tackles Dick Hilinski and Francis 
Machinski, all working in the state 
senate... The Ft. Wayne Pistons, con- 
vinced that Max Zaslofsky, Andy Phil- 
lip and Frankie Brian, all backcourt 
veterans, will not return next season, 
evolved a complicated plan to insure 
themselves against a serious shortage. 
For one thing, coach Charley Eckman 
worked rookie Dick Rosenthal of 
Notre Dame in the back court this 
year, although the six-five forward 
had played the pivot and corner in 
college. For another, the Pistons plan 
(it has been reliably reported) to nab 
Jack Stephens, also from South Bend, 
at the draft meetings at the end of 
April. And most important of all, 
they expect to have Dick Groat back 
from service. Just why the Pistons 
think Groat will play basketball when 
the Pittsburgh Pirates pay him to play 
shortstop is a puzzle—unless it’s be- 
cause Piston owner Fred Zollner has 
a reputation for liberal spending, and 
Branch Rickey doesn’t. 


* % « 


EP'T. of Can You Top This (Willie 

Mays Div.): Charley Einstein, a 
well-known free-lance writer, spent 
several months preparing and writing 
Willie's new book, I, Willie Mays, due 
to appear very soon. In the course of 
writing the book, Binstein naturally 
had to see quite a bit of the Giant cen- 
terfielder. 

One day, just about the time Ein- 
stein had finished the book, he called 
Mays to clear up a few story points. 
“Hello, Willie,” Einstein said. “This 
is Charlie.” 

“Charlie who?” Mays answered. 

“Charlie Einstein,” the writer said, 
“the fellow who's writing the book 
with you.” 

“What book?” 

Then there was the time Mays was 
asked if he thought he could repeat 
as batting champion. “Gee, I don’t 
know,” Willie said. “.345 is a lot to 


In the closest Campus Queen race ever, pretty Jan Somers of Michigan State finished 
a yery strong second, For pictures and story on the contest winner, turn to page 14, 


hit in the National League, or even 
the American League.” 
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OLLEYBALL, as we remembered it, 

was the game officers relied upon 
so heavily to keep the troops happy 
in World War II. Anytime an Army 
outfit overseas stopped moving, no 
matter how brief the halt, out came 
the net, the white ball and the recrea- 
tion officer. In less time than it took 
to strip an M-1, a battalion tourna- 
ment was underway. The game as we 
played it then, and subsequently at 
the beach or some resort, was a casual 
and carefree activity. 

We were completely unprepared, 
therefore, for what we saw an 
learned when we visited the West 
Side YMCA in New York City re- 
cently. The West Side’s volleyball 
team, we had been told, was one of 
the best around. 

Since we could remember nothing 
about rules in the informal, bat-it- 
over-the-net volleyball we played, we 
asked someone to acquaint us with 
the fundamentals right away. The 
game is played, six to a side, on a 
court 60 feet wide by 30 feet deep. 
The net is placed so that its top is 
eight feet from the floor (seven or 
six for women). The ball is hit with 
the hand or fist on service; with any 
part of the body, including feet, af- 
terwards. Catching or holding the 
ball, even for the briefest second, is 
barred. The ball must be instan- 
taneously struck by a player or else 
it is “a carry,” a violation. A player 


may not touch the net (although it 
may touch him). This rule reminded 
us that we used to climb the darn 
thing in the field. We carried the 
ball, too, 

Fifteen points wins. Except that, 
like in ping-pong, you must have a 
two-point advantage in the final score. 
Official competition is worked by a 
referee, an umpire, a scorer, a time- 
keeper and two or four linesmen. A 
net ball is out on service. (We used 
to play it like tennis; a net ball was 
played over.) The teams used plays 
(mostly passing patterns), they 
sSereened on seryice (tried to obstruct 
the view of the other team) and ro- 
tated positions every time they won 
service from the opposition, How- 
ever, after the ball is served, players 
move around, the spikers (killers, we 
called them) moving up to the net 
with the set-up men behind them, 

Although now formally organized 
(the U. S, Volleyball Association is 
affiliated with the U. S. Olympic As- 
sociation), volleyball is essentially a 
participant sport, Team members pay 
their own way to tournaments (the Y 
has no formal competition in New 
York and has to go out of town for 
AAU-sanctioned games). The Y pays 
only the entry fee. In a season run- 
ning from about Thanksgiving Day 
to April the West Side Y boys cover 
about 2,500 miles, mostly on week- 
ends. Fortunately, one member of 
the team—they carry a squad of ten— 
is a wealthy playboy type who func- 
tions as something of “an angel,” foot- 


move 


4now 


ing the bill for others who can’t af- 
ford the expense but who play a good 
game. 

The squad is made up of veterans, 
mostly in their forties, and_youngsters 
just developing. Connie Dorst, West 
Side coach, is 43 and has played vol- 
Jeyball for about 25 years, There is 
a 45-year-old art director, a 28-year- 
old actor, a Greek furrier and a father 
and son on the club, The father is 
Barney Chase, a printing salesman, 
and his son, Paul, is 18. After the 
games—they last about an hour and 
a half—we sat with him in the busi- 
nessman’s locker room while he was 
drying out before taking his shower. 

How, we wanted to know, does 
someone get started in volleyball? 
Barney, who is 42, told us he began 
playing the game’ when he was 19. 
“That was in the church Jeagues, not 
very fast competition. It was just 
part of the activities program and I 
played it because it was there. Once 
I started, I liked it. 

“In those days the Jamaica Y (in 
Queens) was the class club,” Barney 
continued. “After a while their team 
faded out and we moved in.” Good 
players like to be with winners and 
there is neither contract nor regula- 
tion that holds a player to one team. 
Tf some other club in New York should 
develop and become better than West 
Side, many of its good players proba- 
bly would switch to that team, 

“My son, I guess you know, is on 
our team,” Barney ‘said. “I' began 
teaching him when he was nine or 
ten. At first it was only how to hit 
the ball, Now he is getting the size to 
slam and spike the ball, Usually, vol~ 
leyball players are spikers first and 
learn how to pass properly only after 
many years of playing. 

“When he was young, I guess there 
wasn't much fun in volleyball for 
him. The net was too high for him to 
enjoy the game. Other youngsters 
used to kid him about it. It’s a sissy 
game and stuff like that. Now he has 
the laugh on them, They're impressed 
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that he’s a member of a big team. 

“Most teams are like ours, a mix~ 
ture of vets and kids. That includes 
Hollywood, the national champs. 
(The U. S. championship will be de- 
cided this year at Oklahoma City, 
May 11-14.) Out on the Coast, you 
know, they have the stronger teams. 
They ‘play all year, have a big beach 
ball season, even have high school 
leagues. Here in the East, Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) is a hot volleyball town.” 

Why, we asked Barney, does a fel- 
low your age keep playing the game? 
“Volleyball is great for me,” he an- 
swered. “I walk the streets of New 
York every day, carrying heavy suit- 
cases from customer to customer. 
Then I come here, on Monday at noon, 
Wednesday night and Friday again 
at noon, to play. It’s fun and relaxa- 
tion for me. Of course, I have to keep 
in shape. I do 30 minutes of exercise 
in my bedroom every morning. We 
have no formal training so you take 
care of yourself. The younger play- 
ers like a beer once in a while. So 
did I when I was their age. Now I 
have to watch my waistline. After 
every practice I do at least six or eight 
laps around the track, Helps my legs. 
If you take care of them, your legs 
can last in volleyball.” 

Barney is a setup man on the team. 
The younger fellows, like in most 
other sports, mainly play the game 
for fun now, jumping up for the 
spikes, running around somewhat aim- 
lessly. “That's the way volleyball 
goes,” Barney said as he prepared to 
leave us for his shower. “They have 
their fun now. Eventually, though, 
they get to my class.” The way he 
said it, it sounded like he'd still be 
around when they did. 


Se ach 
NSIDE SPORT: Red Auerbach, who 
tells how tough it is to break into 

the NBA on page 34, mentioned to 

co-author Iry Goodman that one of 
the deciding factors (for him) in se- 
lecting a rookie is the college coach he 
played for. “For example,” Red said, 
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Our cover man for June needs no 
bonus kid who grew up to be a real big 
into a world championship. But, as writer Al Hirshberg poi 
SPORT Special, Johnny's success came long after the bo 

- For a young man of 23, Eddie Mathew 


ing bi 


eball story. 


roduction, Hi 
aguer and 


Johnny Antonelli, the 
the New York Giants 
out in his 


homers and has caused a lot of controversy. Are the raps against him justified 
or is he the innocent victim of a bad press? You'll find out in June SPORT. 


... Another ballplayer-turned-author, Red Schoendienst of the St. Lonis 


rdi- 


nals, writes an intimate story on Stan Musial titled “Me and My Roomie.” . . . 


's top tennis writers pick the game's all-time ten best and give their 

.... You'll meet the New Guard in Golf, the pros who are grad- 
from veterans Ben Hogan, Sam 
... Crack sports columnist Jimmy Cannon wri fs 
favorite fighter. Don't miss “The Joe Louis I Remember.” . . . 
challenger. Britain’s Don Cockell, is humoronsly profiled by Emmett Wat 


Marciano’s 
ne 


Al Stump tells how Bill Vukovich overcame fear to become king of the 
big-car racers. Also: “It’s Now or Never for the White Sox.” by Warren Brown; 
a story on Ernie Shelton; a special picture feature on Youi Berra. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTANDS APRIL 28 


“I know that Adolph Rupp delivers 
finished products. When Sse comes 
out of Kentucky, he has the winning 
attitude. He is a sound player funda- 
mentally, he is not limited to set pat- 
terns—because Rupp coaches much 
like the pros do—and he has poise. 
Kentucky kids think they are going 
to win—and they do. There aren’t 
many Rupp graduates who failed in 
this league.” 

Also from Boston comes a literary 
note: Al Hirshberg, whose adventures 
as Bob Cousy’s roommate made such 
entertaining reading in March SPORT 
(see our Letters’ column on page 4), 
is making his first appearance in the 
thin ranks of sport fiction writers this 
spring. Al's book, aimed at young 
baseball enthusiasts, is titled The Bat- 
tery for Madison High (Atlantic 
Little, Brown) and is the first of a 
trilogy about a set of ballplaying 
twins. If Madison High bears any 
resemblance to Brookline (Mass.) 
High, it is only because Al went there 
jong before the Braves quit Boston, 
We got a tip that Al’s colorful Madi- 
son High battery is going to Yale in 
Volume Il, Suggest you and/or your 
youthful friends catch them at Madi- 
son first. 


THE line may not be new but it made 
a hit when said recently of tem- 
peramental, club-throwing golfer 
‘Tommy Bolt: “His putter has more 
air time than Lindbergh” . . . Ted 
Williams, who may yet become the 
Louis Wolfson of baseball, has added 
another business to his impressive list. 
He and Walt Masterson, the old Bos- 
ton Red Sox pitcher, are partners in 
the manufacture of a new-style sports 
shoe called the Ted Williams Outdoor 
Shoe .. . Minnie Minoso’s kid cousin 
is trying pro boxing, and Kid Gay- 
jlan’s younger brother fights under 
the name of Gavilan Il ,.. Just how 
far can _basketball’s height problem 
reach? Biddy Basketball, the game’s 
answer to Little League baseball, now 
permits only youngsters five feet six 
inches and shorter to play. Before that 
the limit was five-eight. And before 
there was any limit at all, they had a 
12-year-old kid in the league who 
was 6-2... When Benny Friedman, 
ex-Michigan star, started football at 
Brandeis U. five years ago, he had to 
borrow uniforms from the Harvard 
freshman team, “Funny thing,” he 
noted recently, “we played the Har- 
vard frosh the next season and beat 
their pants off—wearing their pants.” 
... Doggie Julian, Dartmouth basket- 
ball coach, says the pros’ 24-second 
rule is the same _as baseball's lively 
ball Shelley Mann, who was our 
Top former in swimming, was on 
her way to New Zealand when our 
announcement came out. Her father, 
Hamilton H. Mann, wrote us a note 
of thanks on her behalf and corrected 
an omission in our story. “Shelley 
won five championships rather than 
four,” he explained. “The one omitted 
was the 100-meter butterfly event in 
Indianapolis. She has swum on three 
championship relay teams rather than 
two. (Walter Reed won both the in- 
door and outdoor medley relays in 
1954.) All of Shelley’s individual 
championship resulted in new Amer- 
ican AAU records.” 
> # @ 

REZURNING from a skiing trip to 

Yosemite recently, Paul Larson. 
California’s graduating quarterback, 
found that he had only $3 on him 
when he paused in (——} To PacE 60) 


HAVE MORE FUN... 


GET TARGET ACCURACY 


Only Winchester gives you the same 


straight-line loading from magazine to 
Wrr WINCHESTE, R 22 chamber ina slide action 22 that’s found 
mA reormane 
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Everything that goes into the superb 
Winchester Model 61 is for just one pur- 
pose... to make it the finest slide action 
22 in the world. The barrel is carefully 
bored and rifled, the stock is a full man- 
sized stock for steady holding and straight shooting, the 
finish and fitting of the wood and metal parts are the 
very finest. Mechanically the Model 61 is without an 
equal. The smooth, slick action operates in a flash with 


“prices subject to change without notice 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION © 


in the most accurate target rifles. Bullets 
aren't shaved, loosened or unbalanced— 
center right into the chamber. 


a small, fast movement of the wrist. Trouble-free, the 
action is housed in a receiver that keeps out weather, 
weedseeds and dirt. The famous Winchester cross-lock 
safety is located in the front of the trigger guard, away 
from an accidental nudge, yet instantly handy for a 
fast shot. The Model 61 handles Short, Long or Long 
Rifle 22 cartridges with equal ease. See the Model 
61 at your dealer . . . see the entire Winchester line 
of 22 rifles. It’s the only complete line! 
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SECRET RATINGS 


Of American League Piayers 


EDITORS’ NOTE: 


In response to a heavy demand after pub- 
lication of the confidential ratings on 
National League players in a recent issue, 
we are pleased to print these secret 
personnel reports from the files of an Ameri- 


can League club that can’t be identified 


FIRST BASE 
Joe Collins 


SECOND BASE 
Nelson Fox 


THIRD BASE 
Al Rosen 


SHORTSTOP 
Chico Carrasquel 
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LEFT FIELD 
Minnie Minoso 


club during the past winter, are based on pre-season 

rosters and the performances of players, in minor- and 
major-league competition, through the 1954 season. All 
players are listed at the positions normally assigned them 
and these may vary occasionally with the positions they 
have been playing in spring training. Since the status of 
Ted Williams was still undetermined when the material 
was prepared, he was rated along with the other out- 
fielders. 

You will notice in the charts (see page 12) that the 
top-rated players are scored one point, the second-rated 
players two, ete. The player with the lowest rating at his 
position is given eight points. Pitchers are grouped sepa- 
rately but are rated the same way. A standout, like Cleve- 
land’s Bob Lemon, is given one point. Pitchers considered 
“much better than average” get two points, etc. The bench 
strength of each team is evaluated in another chart and 
the reserves are rated as a group, not individually. 

If the composite ratings are any indication, Casey Sten- 
gel’s Yankees should easily recapture the American 
League pennant this year. The Yankees’ first lineup is 
rated higher than that of any club. They are also scored 


Pe following ratings, made by an American League 


CENTER FIELD, Mickey Mantle > 


Color by Ozzie Sweet 


RIGHT FIELD 
Jackie Jensen 


CATCHER 
Yogi Berra 
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How Teams Are Rated: 


1—NEW YORK 
2—CHICAGO 
3—CLEVELAND 
4—BOSTON 
5—DETROIT 
6—WASHINGTON. 
7—BALTIMORE 
\—KANSAS CITY 


*Points awarded on following basis 


Regulars Pitch 


18 
27 
32 
28 
40 
38 
47 
56 


: Player with top 
‘given 2 points, etc. (5 


Total 
Bench Points* 

13 1 32 
13 2 42 
10 3 45 
20 3 51 
19 5 64 
19 8 65 
20 6 73 
a7 7 90 


ing at his position given | point, second-ranked player 
player ratings below.) 


Player Ratings: 


FIRST-BASEMEN 

ill Skowron-Joe Collins 
(combine 
2—Mickey Vernon, Washington 
3—Ferris Fain, Detroit 
4—Harry Agganis, Boston 
5—Walt Dropo, Chicago 
6—Vic Wertz, Cleveland 
7—Gus Triandos, Boltimore 
8—Lou Limmer, Kansos City 
THIRD-BASEMEN 
1—Al Rosen, Cleveland 
2—Eddie Yost, Washington 
3—Ray Boone, Detroit 
4—Andy Carey, New York 
5—Jim Finigan, Kansas City 
6—George Kell, Chicago 
7—Billy Cox, Baltimore 
8—Grady Hatton, Boston 
RIGHTFIELDERS 

1—Jackie Jensen, Boston 
2—Hank Bauer, New York 


{ees Kaline, Detroit 
5—Dave Philley-Al Smith 


tion), New York 


(combination), Cleveland 


6—Cal Abrams, Baltimore 
7—Bill Renna, Kansas City 
8—Tom Umphlett, Washington 
LEFTFIELDERS 
1—Minnie Minoso, Chicago 
2—Ted Williams, Boston 
8-Irv Noren, New York 
4—Gene Woo 1g, Baltimore 
5—Roy Sievers, Washington 
1, Konsas City 
r, Cleveland 
8—Jim Delsing-J. W. Porter 


(combination), Detroit 
PITCHERS (Rated by clubs) 


CLEVELAND (10 Points) 1—Bob Lemon. 1—Early Wynn. 1— 


SECOND-BASEMEN 
1—Nellie Fox, Chicago 
2—Gil McDougald, New York 
3—Bobby Avila, Cleveland 
4—Billy Goodman, Boston 
5—Pete Runnels, Washington 
6—Bobby Young, Baltimore 
7—Spook Jacobs, Kansos City 
8—Fred Hatfield, Detroit 
SHORTSTOPS 
1—Chico Carrasquel, Chicago 
2—Harvey Kvenn, Detroit 
3—Milt Bolling, Boston 
4—Billy Hunter, New York 
5—George Strickland, Cleveland 
6—Willie Miranda, Baltimore 
7—Joe DeMeestri, Kansas City 
8—Jerry Snyder, Washington 
CENTERFIELDERS 
1—Mickey Mantle, New York 
2—Larry Doby, Cleveland 
Busby, Washington 
jim Piersall, Boston 
nny Groth, Chicago 
Tuttle, Detroit 
7—Chuck Diering-Gil Coan 
(combi 
ic Power, Kansas City 
CATCHERS 
1—Yogi Berra, New York 
2—Sammy White, Boston 
3~—Jim Hegan, Cleveland 
4—Hal Smith, Baltimore 
§ 5—Ed Fitz Gerald, Washington 
| 5—Sherm Lollar, Chicago 
7—Frank House, Detroit 
8—Joe Astroth-Wilmer Shantz 
(combinotion), Kansas City 


ion), Baltimore 


ike Garcia. 3—Art Houtteman. 


3—Bob Feller. 1—Relief men: Don Mossi, Ray Narleski and Garcia. 
NEW YORK (13 Points) 1—Whitey Ford. 2—Bob Turley. 2—Bob Grim. 3—Tom Morgan. 
3—Ed Lopat. 2—Relief men: Johnny Sain and Jim Konstanty. 


CHICAGO (13 Points) 1—Virgil Trucks. 2— 
4—Jack Harshman. 2—Relief men: Harry Dorish, Morrie Marti 


ly Pierce. 2—Bob Keegan. 2—Sandy Consuegra. 
Keegan and Consuegra. 


DETROIT (19 Points) 1—Ned Garver, 2—Steve Gromek. 3—Billy Hoeft. 4—George Zuyerink. 
4—Al Aber. 5—Relief men: Ray Herbert and Dick Marlowe. 


WASHINGTON (19 Points) 1—Bob Porterfield. 3—Dean Ston 


3—Mickey McDermott. 3— 


Johnny Schmitz. 4—Chuck Stobbs. 5—Relief men: Bunky Stewart, Gus Keriazakes, Camilo 


Pascual and Frank Shea. 


BOSTON (20 Points) 2—Frank Sullivan. 3—Mel Parnell. 3—Willard Nixon. 4—Tom Brewer. 
4—Russ Kemmerer. 4—Relief men: Ellis Kinder, Leo Kiely, Skinny Brown and Sid Hudson. 
BALTIMORE (20 Points) 2—Joe Coleman. 3—Harry Byrd. 3—Jim McDonald. 3—Don Johnson. 


4—Duane Pillette. 5—Reli 


men: Bob Kuzava, Preacher Roe, Lou Kretlow and Johnson. 


KANSAS CITY (27 Points) 2~Arnie Portocarrero. 4—Alex Kellner. 5—Marion Fricano. 5— 
Bob Trice. 6—John Gray. (Bobby Shantz was not rated because of the doubt concerning 
his future.) 5—Relief men: Ed Burtschy, Sonny Dixon, Charley Bishop and Fricano. 

BENCH STRENGTH (Rated by clubs) 
NEW YORK (1 Point)—Eddie Robinson, Enos Slaughter, Phil Rizzuto, Bob Cery, Elston 
Howard, Charley Silvera, Skowron or Collins, Jerry Coleman and Billy Martin, due out of 


the Army in June. 


CHICAGO (2 Points)—Bob Nieman, Ron Jackson, Phil Cavarretto, Clint Courtney, Willard 
Marshall, Jim Brideweser, Ed McGhee and Coss Michaels. 
BOSTON (3 Points)—Sam Mele, Ted Lepcio, Billy Consolo, Karl Olson, Faye Throneberry, 


Owen Friend and Gene Stephens. 


CLEVELAND (3 Points)—Rudy Regalado, Dale Mitchell, Hank Majeski, Sam Dente, Wally 
Westlake, Hal Naragon, Dave Pope and Philley or Smith. 
DETROIT (5 Points)—Wayne Belardi, Bob Wilson, Reno Bertoia, Steve Souchock, Jack 


Phillips and Delsing or Porter. 


BALTIMORE (6 Points)—Mat! Batts, Fred Marsh, Charlie Maxwell, Les Moss, Vern Stephens, 
Bob Kennedy, Ed Waitkus, Johnny Pesky and Diering or Coan. 

KANSAS CITY (7 Points)—Don Bollweg, Bill Wilson, Elmer Volo, Pete Suder, Jack Littrell, 
Al Robertson and Astroth or W. Shantz. 


WASHINGTON (8 
12 and Harmon Killibrew. 


ints)—Jim Lemon, Tom Wright, Bob Oldis, Lloyd Dietzel, Bruce Edwards 


first in bench strength: The White 
Sox, according to the ratings, 
should finish second. The defending 
champion Indians rank third. 

These are the player ratings, by 
position: 

FIRST-BASEMEN 

Bill Skowron-Joe Collins: As a 
platoon, Skowron and Collins rate 
over all other first-basemen in the 
league. Skowron, who hit .340 last 
season and showed good power, 
made steady improvement. If it 
continues, he could win a full-time 
job. Collins’ chief virtue is his 
steadiness. He’s a good line-drive 
hitter, especially against right- 
handed pitching, and is defensive- 
ly sound. 

Mickey Vernon: Does a good job 
every day in all ball parks. Some- 
what nonchalant in the field but 
can make most of the plays despite 
his 37 years. Had 33 doubles, 14 
triples, 20 homers and 97 runs- 
batted-in in 1954. 

Ferris Fain: Doesn’t have Ver- 
non’s power. Actually is a better 
fielder than a hitter. Punches at the 
ball and usually hits for good aver- 
age. His habit of trying to make 
unusual plays in the field some- 
times works to his disadvantage. 
Always hustles, however. 

Harry Agganis: Must learn to hit 
lefthanded pitching. Good power, 
good runner and good compct.tor. 
General lack of experience shows 
up at times, both at bat and in the 
field. Probably will improve but 
does not shape up as a real stand- 
out. 

Walt Dropo: Change of scenery 
from Detroit to Chicago likely to 
help him boost .281 batting average. 
A slow runner and an ordinary 
fielder. Not an imaginative ball- 
player. Must hit the long ball to be 
of value to a club. 

Vie Wertz: Playing out of posi- 
tion and needs more time and work 
on double-play balls. Slow runner. 
Hits the long ball but always best 
to bench him in late innings for de- 
fensive purposes. 

Gus Triandos: Has tremendous 
power and an exceptionally strong 
arm. However, must learn to play 
first base all over again after catch- 
ing for most of the last two years. 
Good baseball habits and learns 
quickly. 

Lou Limmer: Poor fielder and a 
slow runner. Has hit in the minors 
but never in the majors. Pro- 
nounced weakness on low curve 
balls. Not much to recommend, 
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Experience and all-around ability of Mike Garcia, Bob Lemon and Early Wynn, here with Al Lopez, give Cleveland top-rated staff. 


SECOND-BASEMEN 

Nellie Fox: A leader on the field and an excellent 
team man. Rarely kills a batting rally. One of the bet- 
ter hitters in the league although he doesn’t have much 
power. Studies pitchers constantly and is an excellent 
bunter. Covers lots of ground and is adequate on 
double plays. 

Gil McDougald: Exceptionally good double-play 
man. Good power and a fine pair of hands. Seems to 
rise to the occasion in the clutch. Generally considered 
a good “money player.” Should be even better if he 
overcomes habit of fighting himself. 

Bobby Avila: Although he won the batting title with 
a .341 average last year, he is not particularly feared 
by pitchers and there is a question as to whether he 
can keep up the pace. Does not cover much ground 
and tends to be slow on double plays. 

Billy Goodman: A great hustling ballplayer and a 
consistent .300 hitter but packs little more power at 
bat than the average pitcher. Is still fast on his feet. 
Plays positions adequately but none exceptionally 
well. Excellent utility man to have for an emergency. 

Pete Runnels: Hard man to pitch to. Better-than- 
average at the plate and hits to all fields. Must learn 
a new position after previous stretch at shortstop. Has 
a natural second-baseman’s arm, however, and that 
should help him adapt himself. 

Bobby Young: Fields better than Avila and makes a 
double play faster but is a very weak hitter. He’s good 
runner and smart on the base paths. Has no power 
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at bat and hits into double plays too frequently. 

Spook Jacobs: A colorful, hustling player with lim- 
ited equipment. Gets rid of the ball quickly and gets 
good jump off first. Mediocre hitter with no power. 
Does nothing outstanding. 

Fred Hatfield: Is not a’ big-league second-baseman. 
Better at third base. Doesn't seem at home at second 
base. Fair hitter who can be pitched to. Exceptional 
arm and a good runner. 

THIRD-BASEMEN 

Al Rosen: Tremendous all-around value. Few better 
hitters in the league and few who have more power. 
Hustles from the first inning through the last. Continu- 
ally tries to improve. Excellent competitor with a 
good arm, ordinary hands. 

Eddie Yost: Not as much power as Rosen but a bet- 
ter fielder. Has to lead off for best results. Reaches base 
more than any other third-baseman in the league. Can 
throw from most any position. A fair runner. Knows 
how to wait out pitcher. 

Ray Boone: Cannot field as well as Yost nor hit as 
well as Rosen. Has a fine arm, however, and is a much 
better third-baseman than he was a shortstop. Hitting 
has improved since he stopped worrying about his 
fielding. Briggs Stadium is ideal for the way he hits. 
Comes through with frequent long ball. 

Andy Carey: Most improved third-baseman in the 
league; could rank first in another two years. Particu- 
larly dangerous hitter with men in scoring position 
Agile and has good arm. Only de- (——> 10 PAGE 82) 
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CAMPUS QUEEN WINNER! 


In SPORT’s fourth annual coed beauty contest, the eyes of Texas—and all 47 other 


states—were caught by a sparkling junior drum majorette at Rice named Marilyn Webb 


eyed Marilyn Webb, 20-year-old 

junior at Rice Institute. With the 
help of a big vote from her native 
Texas and steady support from all 
over the country, particularly from 
Army and Navy bases, she defeated 
her nearest rival, Michigan State 
beauty Jan Somers, by a convincing 
margin. Jan and Marilyn were far 
ahead of the field throughout the 
month-long balloting. 

An English major ‘at Rice, Marilyn 
has been a drum majorette for the 
Owls for three years. 

Born in Houston on September 21, 
1934, she first showed a talent for 
dancing when she was a child. At five 
she began taking ballet and tap danc- 
ing lessons. Today she teaches tap and 


): new Campus Queen is brown- 


Marilyn has had that eye-cateh- 
ing appeal right along—at the 
age of four, in high school, and 
at Rice. A talented singer and 
dancer, the comely coed has 
been in many campus shows. 


baton twirling during her spare time. 
A petite five feet four inches, Mar- 
ilyn weighs 110 pounds, has a 35-inch 
bust, 23-inch waist and 35-inch hips. 
She is a good student, likes sports and 
comes from an athletic family. Her 
uncle, Heinie Schuble, played short- 
stop for the Detroit Tigers during the 
Thirties. She is engaged to Sammie 
Burk, a halfback for Rice last season. 
During our contest, Marilyn re- 
ceived mail from SPORT readers 
ranging in age from 12 to 65. One 
letter from members of an Air Force 
group announced that “in competition 
with Dawn Addams, Marilyn Monroe 
and Lili St. Cyr,” she had been chosen 
Pinup of the Year. Congratulations on 
all counts, Marilyn, and best wishes 
from the editors of SPORT. 
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Basilio means 
Business 


This granite-chinned welterweight challenger from Syracuse almost —- 


knocked the crown off an astonished Kid Gavilan 18 months ago. ¢ 
Now he’s got a second shot—and Johnny Saxton had better look out! 


By Lester Bromberg 


uP 


Basilio’s smashing left hand and his durability have discouraged recent opponents like Carmine Fiore here, kayoed in the ninth. 
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day, in the spring and summer, weeding the onion 
fields near his home in Canastota, New York. It was 
tiring, boring work that had to be done on his hands 
and knees. But young Carmen had the necessary pa- 
‘tience and fortitude and he had his mind set on more 
rewarding work in the future. 

Basilio has found a more rewarding job—prize- 
fighting—and with the same patience and fortitude he 
is stalking the biggest game in his class—welterweight 
champion Johnny Saxton. Saxton has proved a lot 
more elusive than the weeds Carmen once pulled but, 
with the help of boxing officials, he should soon catch 
the back-pedaling Philadelphian in the ring. 

The hardest part of the boxing business, as far as the 
rugged Basilio is concerned, is getting deserved 
chances to move up on the list of contenders and a 
crack at a title. Ever since Saxton took the welter- 
weight title from Kid Gavilan la8t October 20 in a 
derided fight, Carmen has been hoping for a shot at it 
in his favorite fight town—Syracuse, not far from his 
home. He has had the support of an admiring TV audi- 
ence right along. He received the assurance of the 
International Boxing Club the Saxton match would 
be arranged. The only thing he had to sweat out was 
the agreement of the champ and his management. 

The 28-year-old Basilio first caught the attention of 
a national television audience some 18 months ago 
when he came within one count of knocking out Kid 
Gavilan and taking the title from the astonished 
Cuban. He lost a split decision but he gained a lot of 
respect. 

Most TV fight fans are aware of Basilio’s bob-and- 
weave defensive tactics; some recognize him for his 
smashing left hook. But few can say what Basilio has 
that has landed him in the envious position of top 
challenger in the welterweight division. 

A good clue might be found in an observation by 
Jean Bretonnel, manager of Pierre Langlois, French 
middleweight contender, who has campaigned exten- 
sively here. Late in 1953 Langlois drew with Basilio; 
last year he took a licking from him. After the second 
fight, Bretonnel said: “In 28 years of handling fighters 
I’ve never seen a welterweight so strong. He pushed 
Langlois around. Middleweights don’t do that to Lan- 
glois.” 

There is a misleading picture presented in Basilid’s 
overall record—at this writing, 44 victories, 11 defeats, 
seven draws, 19 KOs. Ten of his losses and four of his 
draws came in his first 42 fights, 1948-1952. He was 
meeting generally better opposition in his next 19 
starts, yet his only setback was the hair-liner with 
Gavilan. One draw was with Billy Graham in 1953, 
when Billy still was a quality fighter. Another was the 
one with Langlois. A third was with Italo Scortichini, 
the spoiler, whom he drubbed in a return. 

Billy Graham, an authentic student of boxing; who 
has fought a total of 34 rounds with Basilio, offered 
this comment: “He's a quick puncher and a surprising 
puncher. He’ll wave his left hand in front of you and 
you'll expect a left hook but he’ll drop in a left upper- 
cut. He stands like a righty but he’ll catch you with a 


fis age ten to 17, Carmen Basilio spent ten hours 
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Nattily-dressed Willie Mays and Basilio share the spotlight 
at an awards banquet. Carmen is a popular hero in Syracuse. 


right lead like a southpaw. He’s tricky that way.” 

Not only does Carmen make like a southpaw, he is 
one naturally, He writes, eats and throws a ball left- 
handed. As a kid, he did his fist-fighting with a right- 
hand lead. Before he turned pro, he adopted an ortho- 
dox stance, But the dynamite is in his left hand. And 
he is enough of a tactician to pick out the spot to ex- 
plode with it. 

In the spring of 1953, Gavilan came to Syracuse for 
an over-the-weight bout with Danny Womber, strict- 
ly a journeyman. Womber crowded the Kid and scored 
an upset victory. Basilio was a ringside spectator at 
the fight. What he saw convinced him he knew how to 
handle Gavilan. He told Norman Rothschild, Syracuse 
promoter and an old friend: “Did you see what I see? 
Once Gavilan backs up, he isn’t the same. Another 
thing—he's a sucker for a left hook.” 

Rothschild staged a Basilio-Gavilan bout in Syra- 
cuse’s War Memorial Auditorium on September 18, 
1953. Carmen wasted little time testing his theory. He 
kept forcing the Kid back, disturbing his rhythm. In 
the second round he started a left hook, changed it to 
a left uppercut. It was the same bewildering switch 
which Billy Graham had mentioned. Angered as well 
as hurt, Gavilan charged at Basilio. Ready for this 
reaction, Carmen blasted back with a three-punch 
combination. The last in the series was a bull’s-eye left 
to the jaw. Down only once previously, against Ike 
Williams, the Kid was dazed and limp and landed on 
his back. Gavilan struggled to a knee. Ringsiders 
watched him shake his head, largely by instinct, to 
break up the mental fog. Gavvy’s head cleared and he 
just beat the count. It was a knockdown nobody could 
forget. 

After the very close loss to Gavilan, Basilio grinned 
and said: “It was a helluva fight, he kept his title but 
I got the publicity.” 

The night the Philadelphia officials operated on 
Gavilan, to Saxton’s benefit, Carmen observed: “Why 
be surprised? This is Saxton’s (——> To pace 70) 
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THE BURDEN OF PROOF 
IS ON ALSTON 


They blamed him for throwing a wet blanket over what used to be a dashing ball club, 


but Brooklyn gave Walt the benefit of the doubt last year. Now the honeymoon’s over! 


By DICK YOUNG 


rest of the place; strange things pop up in it. One 

day late last season, a devout Republican produced 
a white statuette of President Eisenhower, in the 
familiar arms-raised-overhead gesture, as though 
acknowledging the cheers of a crowd. 

A sportswriter grabbed the tiny image, held it be- 
fore him in mock study, and said: “What a remarkable 
resemblance to Brooklyn’s third-base coach.” 

It got a big laugh. Everyone in the box caught the 
obvious reference to the hands-raised baseball signal 
that means “stop” for all base-runners. Day after 
day, the writers had watched Walt Alston raise his 
hands in the third-base coaching box. They had 
watched him until the brazen Brooks, once the base- 
running terrors of the National League, had become 
the stand-still Brooks. 

Was the manager to blame? Whether or not he was, 
there is little reason to doubt that Alston has had 
to take much of the rap for his ball club’s second- 
place finish last year. There can be even less doubt 
that this year he stands squarely on the spot. The 
burden of proof is on his shoulders. “Blame” can be a 
smear word. Before placing blame, it must first be 
decided whether a wrong has been done. To take just 
one specification in the indictment, did the Dodgers 
have a running ball club to begin with? The year be- 
fore, when Chuck Dressen was manager, the Brooks 
had stolen 90 bases. Last season, with Alston calling 
the shots, they stole 46. Primarily, the Dodgers’ speed 
in ’53 was concentrated in four men: Pee Wee Reese, 
Jackie Robinson, Junior Gilliam and Duke Snider. 
Among them, they stole 76 of the 90 bases. Last season, 
running on Alston’s signals, the same four stole only 29. 


1 Ebbets Field press box is pretty much like the 


Press-box critics kidded Alston about his undemonstrative 
manner in the coaching box—but he could get excited, too. 


Color by Marvin Newman 
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Reese and Robby were 35 years old. Perhaps they 
had slowed down. Surely Robinson, with his multiple 
foot and leg injuries, should not have been asked to 
run in his old reckless manner. But Gilliam was 24 
years old, and Snider was 28. Neither of them was 
allowed to run. Gilliam’s 21 stolen bases under Dressen 
became eight under Alston. Snider’s 16 became six. 

Those figures point a critical finger at Alston’s con- 
servatism. But there is another figure that can be used 
in rebuttal. Dressen’s Dodgers enjoyed a 2-1 success 
ratio in stealing. Under Alston, the runners were 
caught almost as often as they (——> To Pace 90) 
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HOW WE’RE PLANNING 
_ TO BEAT THE RUSSIANS 


| 


He 


For the many people who fear the Soviets will bounce us off the top of the track 


heap in the °56 Olympics, here’s an expert’s critical report on why it won’t happen 


By JESSE ABRAMSON 


school freshman in Ashland, Kansas, the gym 

teacher, who doubled as coach in all sports, sent 
his pupils on an exercise gallop. “I won all those races, 
down to the elevator and back, a distance of about a 
mile,” recalls Santee. 

Because he won those impromptu class races with 
his short strides (short even then for one so tall), the 
teacher urged the swift ranch boy to come out for the 
track team. “He said he could make a miler out of me,” 
said Wes. 

That is how an American track athlete is born. 
Through his gym teacher or family or friends, the 
American boy becomes attracted to some _ sport. 
Through four years of high school coaching and four 
more at college, he develops slowly or swiftly, depend- 
ing on his natural ability, the extent of his interest, the 
success that urges him on. If he is dedicated to his 
sport, he trains on after college, on his own or with a 
club. He becomes the American recordholder at 4:00.6, 
is acclaimed the American most likely to break John 
Landy's world outdoor mile record of 3:58 and per- 
haps win the first Olympic 1,500-meter title for the 
United States since 1908. 

Santee is not, in his development into a champion, 
an unusual case. He is offered as Exhibit A to point out 
how, in the face of pressure to adopt other methods, 
particularly Russia’s alleged training-camp system, 
we work to assure our continued supremacy in the 
Olympic Games now little more than a year and a half 
away. 

Santee may not win the 1,500-meter race in the Mel- 


Wee Wes Santee was a coltish 14-year-old high 


bourne Olympics, November 22 to December 8, 1956. 
We haven’t had a winner in this classic since Mel 
Sheppard was first in the 1908 Olympics at London. 
The record-breaking races Santee had with Gunnar 
Nielsen of Denmark during the past indoor season 
stress the fact that there are other milers abroad in the 
world, whether or not Landy and Roger Bannister 
come out of their retirement, who may beat our top 
man in Melbourne’s metric mile. 

This will be a report, the year before the Olympics, 
not on who will win in Melbourne, but rather on how 
we are getting ready to “win the Olympics.” -What 
everyone means by that, of course, is how we are get- 
ting ready to beat the Russians, newly developed as 
our leading challenger. 

America’s unregimented school-college-club system 
of track development has made us the No. 1 power in 
track and field since the modern Olympics were 
launched in 1896. (To avoid constant repetition of the 
sex, we mean men’s track here unless otherwise 
noted.) It must be a pretty good system. In all the 
Olympics, including the unofficial 1906 Games at 
Athens, we have won 168 first places in track and field. 
This puts us in a class by ourselves. The runnerup is 
Finland with 38. This is no odious comparison. On the 
basis of population and manpower resources, you can 
make out a strong case that Finland has out-performed 
us, per capita, over the years. No one except Finland 
has ever made a serious threat to our Olympic track 
supremacy. In fact, Finland matched our nine firsts in 
track at Antwerp in 1920, and came close in 1924 (12 
to ten first places) and 1928 (eight (——> To PAGE 96) 


4 We have enough talent like O’Brien (shot put), Sowell (880), Santee Gmile) and Shelton (high jump) to hold off Russia’s bid. 
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YOU HAVE TO HUSTLE 
IN CLASS “D” 


For a prize example ‘of how to keep baseball alive and kicking in the lower minors, 


take Wellsville in the Pony League. This town of 6,600 refuses to let the game die 


By AL SILVERMAN 


death knell for minor-league baseball. Costs are 

just too high; television is just too much competi- 
tion; talent is just too scarce. One writer, predicting in 
a national magazine that eventually there would be 
five major and no minor leagues, even went so far as to 
suggest that Divine Providence was also working 
against the lower leagues. The minors are cooked, this 
particular seer asserted, pointing a symbolic finger at 
the misfortune which befell the Waco, Texas, Class 
B franchise a couple of years ago when a tornado 
ripped through town, taking the local ball park with it. 

Let it be stated here and now that while minor- 
league’ baseball today is not the healthiest animal in 
the world, reports of its impending death are grossly 
premature. For proof, I offer you Wellsville, New York, 
home of the Class D Wellsville Braves. 

Enterprising is the word for Wellsville, a scenic little 
village of 6,600 lodged snugly in western New York’s 
Genesee Valley. The Genesee River, wending its way 


|: HAS become the fashion these days to sound the 


from the Pennsylvania border 11 miles to the south, 
runs smartly through town on its way to its spill-out 
point in Rochester, 150 miles away. Buffalo, lying 85 
miles to the northwest, provides Wellsville’s closest 
exposure to big-city life. The town’s chief commodity 
is oil, which is manufactured by several major refining 
companies in the area. Oil has helped make Wellsville 
a prosperous community, where the per capita income 
reaches $4,000, and the per capita attendance at the 63 
Wellsville Pony League home games is said to be the 
best of any organized baseball team in the country. 

It is this singular devotion to the game of baseball 
that sets Wellsville apart from other towns of com- 
parable description. All of the other five clubs in the 
Pennsylvania-Ontario-New York League—the official 
name—are situated in towns with populations at least 
three times the size of Wellsville. (Hamilton, Ontario, 
with a population of 190,000, is in much more brittle 
financial shape.) Yet Wellsville has more than man- 
aged to hold its own since joining the league in 1942. 


When the club’s bus broke down, it was abandoned and the town gave money for a new one. 
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Of course, there are certain factors working for 
Wellsville. Money for one. If a financial crisis arises, 
well-to-do townspeople can be counted on to save the 
ship. Another favorable factor is that the only enter- 
tainment competition in town comes from one movie 
house and a roller skating rink that is almost the 
exclusive property of the younger set. And television 
is as yet more a nuisance than a plague. Two channels 
are beamed into Wellsville, both from Buffalo stations. 
Baseball is hardly ever shown on the channels except 
for an occasional Saturday afternoon game. And since 
Wellsville plays all its games at night (“We wouldn’t 
draw a corporal's guard to a day game”) this means 
nothing to the team’s welfare. The only time television 
hurts the gate, say club officials, is when the Wednes- 
day and Friday night fights are on. Radio actually con- 
stitutes a greater menace. 

Wellsville does not have a radio station of its own, 
but it easily picks up neighboring stations. Until this 
year teams such as Hornell and Olean have broadcast 
their road games at Wellsville. This season the stations 
will not be permitted to broadcast from the park. 

“There’s a fellow sat next to me in a box with his 
wife last year,” says George Harris, currently one of 
the guiding lights of the team. “They had season 
tickets. Well, one night I noticed his wife wasn’t with 
him and I said to him, ‘Where's Ella?’ 

“He said to me, ‘It’s kind of chilly. She decided to 
stay home and listen to the game on radio.’ That did 
it! Right then and there I figured if a season ticket- 
holder would stay home and listen to the game on 
radio, then others surely would, too.” 

But there is nothing accidental about the success of 
Class D ball in Wellsville. It comes not from any com- 
bination of circumstances or luck, but from an elab- 
orate system of hustle and hard work. 

Two years ago, late in the season, the team bus broke 
down in Batavia, New York. Its condition was such 


Wellsville directors sometimes chase fouls to save baseballs, 


that the club directors decided to junk it on the spot, 
rather than pay to bring it back to Wellsville for intern- 
ment. The team finished the '53 season riding in the 
townspeople’s private automobiles. That winter a pub- 
lic subscription drive was launched to raise funds for 
a new bus. After two days of extensive huckstering, 
$4,000 was collected, enough to purchase a new vehicle. 

Two years ago the infield at Tullar Field, home of 
the Braves, was in miserable shape. Came a rainstorm 
and the infielders practically needed canoes to field 
their positions. Instead of hiring a private firm to 
rebuild the diamond, Nelson Ingersoll, one of the club’s 
executives, went to work himself. He dug three ditches 
in the skin of the infield and had them filled with 157 
loads of gravel. After that, the field drained perfectly 
after rainstorms. The cost came to a nominal $57 and 
the infield today is the best in the (—} To Pace 78) 
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A GOOD "CUT MAN" 
iS HARD TO FIND 


The fighter takes the pounding, but it’s the talented little man in the corner—like 


Whitey Bimstein—dabbing away with cotton swabs, who sends him back ready for more 


HE gnome-shaped, ash-colored face—if not the name—of 

Whitey Bimstein is well-known to most of television’s boxing 

audience. A contract trainer by profession, Whitey is a free- 
lance cornerman by demand. He is so skilled with the neo- 
synephrin (drops for nose congestion), adrenalin chloride oint- 
ment (a smear to coagulate blood) and diluted spirits of 
ammonia (a stimulant used for upset and nervous stomachs), 
that Bimstein is constantly being called in to work the corner 
for fighters who bleed easily or don’t heal readily, usually 
because of scar tissue. He’s been quick-closing gashes and 
training fighters for 35 years—and has handled some of the best, 
from Gene Tunney through Rocky Graziano to Billy Graham. 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


Cornerman Bimstein gets called in to 
handle “bleeders.” A  miracle-worker 
with swab and smear, he closes wounds 
fast, even roots for his one-shot clients. 
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Whitey waits, stool ready, medical gear stuffed in his pockets, 
for a bleeding Irvin Schulz, who showed up for ounder with- 
out manager or trainer and with abundant scar tissue. Bimstein 
handled him, closed three bad cuts, helped his man finish. He lost. 


ed 


After fight, he checks Dykes, takes home $125 (considered good) for the 
night’s work. With Graziano Whitey often made $5,000 for a title fight. 
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Stranahan 


Is Golf’s 


Amateur Pro 


Ask the son of a fabulously rich industrialist 


why he wants to make a career out of 


playing golf for money, and you've got a story 


By Jim Scott 


were both single, two famous golfers, Frank 

(Muscles) Stranahan and his date, pretty Alice 
Bauer, dropped into a movie. It was a romantic picture 
and Alice, caught up by the enchanting moment, drew 
closer to her handsome escort, letting her blonde hair 
fall against his broad shoulders. 

Suddenly a squeak—was it a mouse in the seat?— 
made her sit up straight in her seat. As the squeak 
continued, she squealed: “Frank, there’s a mouse in 
here somewhere!” 

“Oh, that’s just my exerciser,” Stranahan explained 
as he opened his hand to expose a little gadget he was 
gripping to aid in the development of his forearm. 

There have been few moments in the life of the 32- 
year-old million-heir in which golf hasn’t claimed the 
bulk of his attention. Even on his honeymoon, golf still 
was uppermost in his mind. After his marriage on July 
17, 1953, to Ann Williams, a Dallas redhead, they 
headed for Del Monte, a fashionable California golf 
club on the shores of the Pacific. Registering along 
with them was Alex Morrison, Frank’s favorite pro. 

Stranahan’s concentration on golf is even more in- 
tense today for, since the second week of March, 1955, 
he has been a full-fledged member of the pro tour, 
fully eligible for the prize money he doesn’t need. 
After turning pro last September, Frank immediately 
joined the tour, though a probationary period kept him 
ineligible for any tournament earnings for six months. 
But the rugged five-foot ten-inch belter early showed 


()’ A WARM June night in Miami, Fla., when they 


that he will be able to hold his own with the pros. He 
finished high enough to have qualified for a $650 check 
in the National Celebrities’ Tournament in Washing- 
ton, had he been eligible to accept it. 

There was considerable eyebrow-lifting in golf club- 
houses across the land when Stranahan turned pro. 
Since his father is Robert Allen Stranahan, multi- 
millionaire owner of the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany of Toledo, the boys wondered why Frank had 
bothered to turn pro; certainly the money would hold 
no charm for him. Moreover, he periodically met the 
pros in Open tournaments, so the move didn’t figure to 
net him any new playmates. 

This reporter caught up with Frank at the Del Monte 
Lodge, where he was staying while competing in the 
Bing Crosby Pro-Amateur. While he has little patience 
with sportswriters because of a mutinously bad press 
in the past, he was smilingly gracious and willing to 
answer most of the questions SPORT Magazine wanted 
to put to him. “I turned pro,” Stranahan said carefully, 
“because it’s the natural goal in golf. It’s the real test 
for a golfer. You prove yourself only when you make 
good among the pros. And in the big pro tourneys, you 
have 72 holes in which to prove yourself. The pros do 
a better job than the amateurs. Everything you do in 
pro golf is in the record book for everybody to see. 
Amateur golf is too haphazardous, too much a matter 
of opinion. 

“The Walker Cup teams are picked too much like 
the All-America football teams. They try to dis- 
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tribute the selections all over the country. Suppose the nation’s 
six outstanding amateur golfers all lived in New York. It isn’t 
likely that more than one or two of them would be chosen for the 
Walker Cup team.” 

What would Frank suggest be done to improve the Walker Cup 
selections? 

“Why, I’d put in a point system,” he replied, his square jaw 
set. “Each tournament should be worth so many points for win- 
ner and runnerup. That way the amateurs would know just what 
they have to do and where they stand. There’s no other way for 
a committee to judge fairly who should play for the U. S. It 
would avoid mistakes of judgment.” 

Frank, long one of the nation’s top amateurs, no doubt was 
thinking of 1953 when, despite his brilliant record, he was left 
off the ten-man Walker Cup team. That summer only Ben Hogan 
beat him in the British Open. However, it later came out that 
Stranahan was passed up by the Walker Cup officials because of 
alleged repeated violations of rules. 

“I always wanted to be a professional,” he went on. “And I 
don’t think any of the pros will resent my playing for money. 
After all, I’m not the only wealthy man on the tour. Sure, I drive 
a new Lincoln but several of the other pros drive Cadillacs. Many 
of them are outstanding men who could make more in other 
businesses if they wanted to. They just prefer to play golf. And 
that’s the way it is with me, too. Professional golfers are a top 
level of men. Many are college graduates. (Stranahan isn’t.) I’m 
happy to be a part of the group. 

“T would have turned pro long ago if it (——> To Pace 88) 


Frank’s beautiful wife, Ann, makes tour with him, is learning the game. 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


MARTY MAHER 
OF WEST POINT 


For 50 years he was friend and father confessor to thousands of 
Cadets, including Dwight Eisenhower and other Academy greats. He started simply as = 


the gym-keeper but he has since grown into a legend at the Point 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


West Point honored Marty with a 
full-dress parade at his farewell 
to the Academy at the age of 70. 


haul from West Point, there lives a man who has 

become a legend in his own time, although if you 
told him that he would not know quite what you 
meant or, if he did, would laugh at you for saying it. 
His name is Martin Maher, although no one ever calls 
him Martin. He’s Marty to everyone who knows him 
and among those who know him very well indeed is 
the President of the United States. You see, Marty 
Maher, 79 now, is a retired Technical Sergeant in the 
Regular Army who served all his time at the Military 
Academy. For 50 years there he was guide, friend and 
father confessor to thousands of Cadets, one of whom 
was Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Marty is glad, naturally, and proud, too, that one of 
his boys made it all the way to the top, but many 
his other boys didn’t do so badly, either. Read the roll 
call of the great military figures of World War II and 
the years between, for example: MacArthur . . . Patton 
... Bradley ... Stillwell . . . Crittenberger . . . 
Wedemeyer .. . Ridgeway .. . Eichelberger . . . O’Don- 
nell... Taylor ... Stratemeyer . . . Devers. Marty’s 
boys, all of them. Others, with stars on their shoulders, 
or of lesser rank, are scattered the world over now 
and some lie in the post cemetery or in Arlington or 
in Italy or France or Germany or on the Pacific islands 
or in Korea, And some, like Moe Daly and Art Meehan 
are God only knows where, for they were lost where 
no one else ever could find them. And the living and 
the dead, the great and the unknown, always will have 
a place in his heart, 

The affection he holds for them is returned by the 
living, you may be sure. 

“Even when we're far away, we think of him often,” 
Lt. General Albert C. Wedemeyer (Ret.) says. “I 
remember so very well the night of March 17, 1945, in 
the Pacific when, during a lull, some of us were having 
a drink together and toasting our friends back home. 
One to whom we raised our glasses was, of course, 
Marty Maher.” 

Gene Vidal, whom Marty calls the greatest all- 
around athlete he ever saw at the Point and who now 
is a businessman in New York, says of him: 

“There is something very special about Marty. I’ve 
tried to put my finger on it but I can’t. There has to 
be, or he couldn’t have made the impression on the 
Academy that he did for over a half century. To Army 
men at least, the three most famous now alive who 
were at West Point are Eisenhower, MacArthur—and 
Marty Maher. Marty says he’s never done anything 
except be nice to those who were nice to him but, 
obviously, there’s more to it than that. 

“Loyalty, of course, is one of his strongest points. I 
remember, from my days as a Cadet, he had the 
peculiar faculty of being there—and not there. If 
trouble came suddenly to you, there he was at your 
side, although you may not have seen him before that 
day. But if trouble came for him, he was nowhere to 
be found, although a moment before you may have 
been talking to him. Quick as he was to want to fight 
your battles for you, he would take care of his own 
and he didn’t want you to be anywhere near him for 
fear you might become involved.” 

“He always had a way with him,” says Col. John J. 


|: WEST HAVERSTRAW, New York, which isa short 


The recent movie, “The Long Gray Line,” with Tyrone Pow. 
Ward Bond (above), is based on Marty’s book on West Poi 


McEwan. “He’s never courted favor with anyone but, 
within the limits of decency, he’s always tried to please 
everyone. I remember one day when I was a Plebe 
and was with him in the gymnasium when an officer 
came to the door and said, rather sharply, I thought: 
‘Maher, I want to see you in my office!’ 

“Pll be right with you, Captain,’ Marty said. 

“There was only one silver bar on the officer’s 
shoulders and I asked Marty: ‘Why do you call him 
Captain when he is only a lieutenant?’ 

“And Marty winked at me and said, softly: ‘I always 
call them what they like to think they are.’” 

The President has many stories about Marty. One 
that he has told often is of a morning when he, then 
a captain, went duck shooting with him. It was a 
bitter cold morning and Ike took with him a thermos 
jug of steaming coffee and Marty a bottle of whisky. 


. As they waited, hour after hour, in the blind, Ike 


nipped on his jug and Marty on his bottle and, all of 
a sudden, a lone duck flew overhead. Ike fired at it 
and missed, Marty fired and brought it down, 

“That was a good shot, Marty,” Ike said. 

But Marty said: “A good shot, nothing! Usually, out 
of a flight like that, I get four or five.” 

It is no coincidence that most of the brass hats whom 
Marty numbers among his friends were athletes. His 
life at the Academy revolved about the gridiron, the 
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diamond, the track, the gymnasium, the pool and the 
dressing rooms. Officially, he was the swimming in- 
structor, although to this day he cannot swim a stroke, 
a circumstance that leads Gen. Wedemeyer to observe: 
“Marty always has said that he had a hard time teach- 
ing me to swim because my feet were too heavy. But at 
least I got into the water.” 

He was, in addition, by assignment or self-appoint- 
ment, assistant trainer, rubber, equipment man and 
keeper of the keys. 

“Today,” he says, with perhaps some slight exag- 
geration, “49 men are doing the work I used to do, all 
by myself.” 

But let’s look at this most remarkable man as he is 
today, as he was in his youth and in the years between. 

At 79, his mane is pure white and flourishing, as 
though he’d never lost so much as a hair off his head. 
His blue eyes are bright and there is an almost .con- 
tinuous reflection of a smile in them. His ears are 
curled, like those of an old fighter, His 150-pound body 
still is compact and hard and he has the sloping 
shoulders of a puncher, which he was and, if put to it 
right now, probably would be again, 

He was born in Ballycrine, Tipperary, on June 25, 
1876, and came to this country when he was 20. It was 
in December when he arrived and the city was cold 
and too big and too noisy to suit him and he went 
directly to the only relative he had here—his brother 
Joe, a private in the Army and stationed at West Point. 
There he settled and there, in time, he married. But 
he could not know any of this at the time, of course. 
He merely went there to see his brother and to ask 
his help in getting a job. 

Joe found a job for him right on the reservation. The 
day after he arrived, Marty, in spotless white jacket, 
was a waiter in the mess hall. Only briefly was he non- 
plussed by the rush and clatter of the Cadets at their 
meals and the speed with which he had to serve them. 
Soon enough he fitted himself snugly into the routine. 

“Ts it true,” some one asked him, not long ago, “that 
you can drink a quart of whisky in a day?” 

“Once when I was a waiter,” Marty said, his face 
lighted by a reminiscent smile, “I drank a quart of 
whisky in twelve minutes, waited on table immedi- 
ately thereafter—and never dropped a dish,” 

But competent as he may have been, waiting was 
not for Marty, or, at least, not for long. After little 
more than a year of it, he decided that he wanted to be 
a soldier, like his brother Joe, and there came a day 
when he put up his hand to take the oath—and was 
sworn in by a young captain by the name of John 
J. Pershing. 

The Spanish-American War was in the offing but 
now it was a piping time of peace and so it would be 
again, when the brief scuffle with Spain was over. A 
time when the first classmen at the Point sang, as 
their graduation day approached: 

“We'll say farewell to Kaydet gray, 
And don the Army blue.” 

It was a time when the life of an enlisted man, 
especially in the Quartermaster Corps at the Acad- 
emy, could be a lazy one if he was willing to accept 
it as such. But Marty, in his uniform of blue, having 
performed his light duties, sought other chores and in 
a short while gained a reputation as a handy man 
around a barracks or an officer’s house. So it was that 
Col. Herman J, Koehler, Master of the Sword (actually, 
director of physical education in the relatively small 


set-up of those days) had him assigned permanently 
to the gymnasium. 

Now he was where, without thinking too much 
about it, for it seemed so far beyond him, he’d wanted 
to be. Football was new to him—and new to West 
Point, too, for that matter, since Army’s first team had 
been organized as recently as 1890. So were baseball 
and tennis and some of the other games. But he had 
been a handball player in Ireland and there were 
handball courts at the Academy, and there was foot 
racing, too, and with that he was familiar. It wasn’t 
long before he was a friend of all the athletes and a 
partner, or an opponent whenever they came looking 
for him, in a handball game. 

“There was one man I never forgot, because he tried 
to take advantage of me,” Marty says. “He was no 
Cadet. He was an officer, a professor, indeed. 

“‘Marty,’ he says to me, ‘would you play a game of 
handball with me?’ 

““Gladly, sir, I says, and I accompanied him to the 
court, 

“Shall we volley for a while to warm up?’ he says. 

“*So we will, sir,’ I says. 

“We volley for a while and just as we are getting 
warmed up, he says: “There. I have beaten you in the 
first game.’ 

“ ‘Game, sir?’ I says. ‘I was only volleying and not 
thinking of trying to make points, at all! Now will you 
give me a chance to get even with you by playing 
another game?’ 

“T will,’ he says, evidently thinking well of himself 
as a player and that I was no match for him, and I 
really gave it to him, I beat him 21 to 3, or something 
like that, and then I says to him: ‘Thank you very 
much, sir. Shall we play another game?’ 

“*No,’ he says, ‘we will not.’ 

“And we never did.” 

A soldier must have some fun off the post, too, and 
Marty had his in plenty. New York seemed a far dis- 
tance then and the enlisted men went there seldom, 
but right beyond the gates was Highland Falls and 
that was the soldiers’ playground. 

“Many a good time I’ve had there, including right 
up to now,” Marty says, “but these days it’s very quiet 
and, to tell you the truth, I’ve quieted down somewhat 
myself, I remember, most of all, the Odenburgs. There 
were two of them and they were in the Field Artillery 
and big men, as artillerymen are likely to be. One 
night I got into an argument with them as we were 
going home, just inside the gates, and they threw me 
into a pile of rocks. I came up with a rock in each 
hand. I didn’t throw the rocks at them but held them 
in my hands, the better to hit them with, and I knocked 
both of them out. I did a hitch in the guard house, of 
course, but it was worth it. 

“Another time, in Highland Falls, I got into a row 
with them in a saloon and I hit the older one and 
knocked him through the plate glass window. I broke 
my right hand when I did it but I still was doing all 
right against the other one with my left hand when 
the police came and threw me into the local jail, 

“*You'll get three months for this,’ they said. 

“And so I did. But in a nice way. In court the next 
morning the judge, who was a nice man and, besides, 
might have been talked to by somebody friendly to me, 
says: ‘I am giving you three months,’ he says. ‘That is, 
three months under bond to keep the peace—to the 
extent that you will do no more (—+ 10 pace 99) 
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the sport quiz 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 71 


1 Bob Richards’ Olympic pole- 
vault record is: 

a) 13 feet 64% inches 

b) 14 feet 11.14 inches 

c) 15 feet 114 inches 


2 Bob Feller (A) has pitched more 
no-hit ball games than any other 
big-league hurler, (B) pitched the 
first opening-day ‘no-hitter, (C) 
pitched two no-hitters in one year. 


3 Steve Nagy, Don Carter and 
Frank Santore are: 
a) Indianapolis “S00” winners 
b) boxing officials 
¢) tournament bowlers 


4 Which of these men are not in 
baseball’s Hall of Fame? (A) Honus 
Wagner, (B) Shoeless Joe Jackson, 
(C) Burleigh Grimes, (D) Lefty 
Grove, (E) Red Ruffing. 


5 Tell what golfers compete for the 
following: 

a) Walker Cup 

b) Ryder Cup 

e) Curtis Cup 


BIRDIE TEBBETTS 


a) Is a sportswriter in Nashua, N. H. 
b) Sells life insurance 
c) Owns a haberdashery 


MAY ‘55 


6 He rode the most winners in ’54 
for the second straight year. He’s 
a) Willie Shoemaker 
b) Tony DeSpirito 
c) Eric Guerin 


7 1 am the third man in history to 
win the Indianapolis 500-mile race 
two years in a row and last year I 
set a new record of 130.840 mph. 
Who am I 


8 True or False? Before coming 
up to the Giants in 1951, Willie 
Mays spent the early part of the sea- 
son with Minneapolis, his. only 
minor-league team. 


9 Willie Pep won the featherweight 
title from: 

a) Ceferino Garcia 

b) Sammy Angott 

c) Chalky Wright 


10 Each of the baseball personali- 
ties shown below is engaged in a 
profitable _ off-the-field business 
enterprise. Can you tell which ones 
they are? 


AL ROSEN 


a) Directs boys? recreational group 


b) Runs used-car agency 
¢) Sells stocks and bonds 


GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
Texas-born, former Harvard 
gridder Bill Hickey 

is this month’s quizmaster. 
He appears six times 

weekly on CBS-TV’s “Sports 


of the Night’ show 


TED WILLIAMS 


a) Owns a Miami restaurant 
b) Has photo-supply house 
c) Is in fishing-tackle business 
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Ewery All-American 
Doesn't Make A Pro 


-By Red -Averbach 


with Irv Goodman 


life; It’s tough for any college player to make the 

National Basketball Association, Now, let’s get 
into an argument: It’s as tough—and often tougher 
—for an All-America player to make the grade as it 
is for the normal run of pro rookies. 

Why? For one thing, there isn’t much room for new- 
comers in the NBA. And many All-America hot-shots 
aren’t as good as their scrapbooks say they are. At 
least, not by pro standards. The NBA is loaded with 
talent. A pro has an unusual amount of natural basket- 
ball ability—plus important experience, general court 
savvy and a toughness acquired through direct and 
frequent contact with other rugged and resourceful 
pros. A player who “makes” the pros—that is, who 
does more than become a bench-warmer—has devel- 
oped, either by instinct or training, a well-rounded 
game. Otherwise, he could never survive in our 
league’s fast competition. 

Now take a look at the average college star trying 
to break into this fast company. Chances are, he is a 
good player who became a star in a league with lesser 
talent. Maybe he has one deadly shot and has used it 
to compile some impressive scoring records. Usually 
a hard-working publicity man and a receptive local 
press have helped. Whatever the reasons for his All- 
America status, too often he is not a complete basket- 
ball player. 

This doesn’t mean: every player who makes an All- 
America team will flunk out in the NBA. Or even that 
some of them won’t be good enough to step right in and 
become stars. What I do say is that more big college 
stars won’t make it than most people think. 

Let’s go over the top 15 or so seniors in the All- 
America polls who are eligible for the NBA draft at the 
end of April, and examine their chances to make the 
pros. Such college standouts as Don Schlundt, Dick 
Hemric, Bob McKeen, Ken Sears, Cleo Littleton, Bob 
Schafer, Dick Boushka, Jack Stephens and Art Quimby 


[i start with an established fact of pro basketball 


either won’t make it or are big question marks. Let’s 
see what their assets—and liabilities—are, and why I 
think most of the candidates will flop. 

Tom Gola, LaSalle: This, of course, is the obvious 
place to start. Gola is one of the greatest prospects the 
pro game has ever had. He has everything a pro needs 
—speed, height, weight, quickness, rebounding power, 
ballhandling and passing ability, stamina, excellent re- 
flexes and a range of shots, The weight is important 
because, unlike in college, he’ll have to work for his 
shots and rebounds. The pros take nothing for granted 
and don’t read press clippings. They battle for position 
and give you a pounding if you get in the way. The 
pros won’t make room for Gola to drive. He’ll have 
to make his own. 

But I’m sure Gola can do it. Potentially, he is an- 
other Jim Pollard. This, for me, is saying a lot because 
I’ve always considered Pollard a really superior player. 
Gola doesn’t have to score (which he can do) to hurt 
you. At six feet seven inches, he can really jump, has 
good hands, works hard off the boards, apparently has 
no fear and plays a good aggressive defensive game— 
all musts in the NBA, It is also important that he is 
not a selfish player, that he is a nice kid and that he 
knows what team play is. 

Don Schlundt, Indiana: Big Don will have his 
troubles making the pros. Two seasons ago, when he 
had Bob Leonard and Dick Farley working the ball 
into him, Schlundt burned up the Big Ten, He averaged 
27 points a game. This past season, without these two, 
both he and Indiana slumped. Because he was now 
the main offensive threat, defenses were sagging on 
him and hampered his shooting. 

His work on defense, however, was frequently care- 
less or even sluggish, and he doesn’t rebound as well 
as a six-ten player should. Although I feel he has the 
proper physical makeup for the pros, some coaches 
question his staying power. Inferior defensive play is 
the worst rap against him. In our league, he would be 
facing good big men every night, and if they start 
running up the score on him, he would have to sit 
down. Maybe he can learn to play an alert and strong 
defense, but would a pro coach be willing to wait him 
out until he did? 

Dick Ricketts, Duquesne: Almost as good a prospect 
as Gola, Ricketts has to decide between baseball and 
basketball. He has already received some baseball 
offers but until he can make a (——> TO PAGE 76) 
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Some college heroes, like Tom 
Gola (A) of LaSalle, are 
sure-fire pros. Some, like Don 
Schlundt (B), have flaws 

and are question-marks. Others, 
like flops Sam Ranzino and 


Dick Dickey (C), won't make it 


tund Minneapolis manager, said to Jack Harshman. 
“J don’t like yours,” Harshman answered sharply. 

This was in 1950, and the manager and player were 
standing in the Minneapolis Millers’ clubhouse. Only a 
few weeks earlier, Harshman, then a towering 23- 
year-old lefthanded first-baseman, had poked a pitch 
into the upper deck in right field at the Polo Grounds 
at the start of the season. The blow had quickly con- 
vinced Giant manager Leo Durocher that he had the 
rookie find of the season. Now Harshman was back 
at Minneapolis, working under Heath, and resenting it. 
After his early heroics, he had gone into a slump, but 
so had the rest of the Giants. There’s only one reason 
why Durocher dumped me, Harshman kept telling him- 
self. He had to have an alibi for losing—and I was it. 

Heath, who has been in baseball nearly 30 years 
and is Trow managing the San Francisco Seals, may 
have expected Harshman to be docile and maybe even 
relieved to be back after his major-league disenchant- 
ment. He got the exact opposite: a young man wise 
(and perhaps hardened) to baseball politics and blaz- 
ing mad at having been made an expendable pawn in 
Durocher’s dealing and dodging. His play suffered be- 
cause of his stubborn attitude and he was called on the 
carpet by Heath. 

This was the background of the scene that took place 
in the Miller clubhouse that day in 1950. Harshman 
had hit .125 in nine games with the Giants. He was 
hitting .230 with the Millers. 

“I’m no psychiatrist,” Heath told him, “but I have 
an idea you'll do better elsewhere. Here’s a train ticket 
to Jacksonville.” 

The quick drop from the majors to the American 
Association to the Florida club of the Class A Sally 
League, while no more unusual than other aspects of 
Harshman’s career, certainly would be a sickening dis- 
appointment to any ballplayer. For Harshman, the 
descent was doubly tough. Almost from boyhood, he 
had been hailed as a natural slugger headed for sure 


| DON’T like your attitude,” Tommy Heath, the ro- 


Jack Harshman 
wouldn’t give up 


When he flunked out as a hard-hitting first-baseman, it was 
supposed to be the end of the line—and almost was. But 


~ Jack turned pitcher and came back a winner for the White Sox 


By Al Stump 


stardom. At 19, he had cost the Giants $65,000. Now, 
four years later, he was sitting on a Sally League 
bench, unable even to get into the regular lineup. 

If you want more than just a morning line on the 
Jack Harshman of today, you have to give the bleak 
picture above some thought. Fighting what he thought 
was a futile battle with the Giants, embittered by what 
he considered an unfair exile, and allowing his disap- 
pointment to stifle his natural talents, he was on the 
edge of a baseball blackout. Yet, last season, in one of 
the game’s rare switches, Harshman won 14 games for 
the Chicago White Sox, averaging the highest strike- 
out mark per game—6.93—in the majors; broke the 
all-time White Sox single-game strikeout record and 
came close to Bob Feller’s all-time major mark (of 18) 
with 16 strikeouts against Boston; pitched four shut- 
outs; had one of the top earned-run-averages in the 
American League, 2.95; beat champion Cleveland twice 
and the Boston Red Sox three times; and played the 
hero’s role in one of the season’s longest games, a 16- 
inning duel with Detroit which Harshman won, 1-0. 

In one season, returning from the minors at a new 
position, Harshman made the grade quickly and suc- 
cessfully. He took equal status with Virgil Trucks, 
Billy Pierce and Sandy Consuegra on Chicago’s mound 
staff after a changeover so surprising that baseball 
men duck the question of his future. “They’re afraid 
he’s a freak,” says Frank Lane, the Sox general man- 
ager, irritably. ‘Well, he’ll win somewhere around 18 
games this season. The next year, 20. He’s got a screw- 
ball like the old Carl Hubbell. He’s fast, he’s smart 
and, even if he didn’t suspect it before, Harshman 
was born to pitch.” 

Although washed-out first-basemen become first- 
rank pitchers about as frequently as the Pittsburgh 
Pirates win pennants, the six-foot two-inch 190- 
pounder from San Diego was good enough last year to 
remind American League hitters of Bob Lemon. Not 
since Lemon went from third base to the pitcher’s 
mound at Cleveland in 1946 has (——> To PAGE 80) 
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the curious 
adventures of 


VINCE 
MARTINEZ 


Middle-man in a bitter tug-ofavar for high stakes 
between his family and a powerful manager, he’s 


calmly taking dead aim on the welterweight title 


By ED LINN 


and 40-odd fights, hasn’t a dent 

in his profile or a scar to call his 
own. The next stitch taken in him 
will be the first. He is a pre-TV 
vintage boxer, nimble of foot, ex- 
ceptionally quick of hand and, pos- 
sibly, the owner of the best left jab 
in the business today. For years the 
experts have been stamping Seals 
of Approval all over him; today, 
at the approach of his 26th birthday, 
he is just coming to the full de- 
velopment of his abilities. And yet, 
Vince has been in the news of late 
mostly because of an unhappy tal- 
ent for getting himself caught in 
the middle of embarrassing situa- 
tions not of his own making. Vince 
can take care of himself inside the 
ring, but outside the blood has been 
running free. 

He was caught first in the middle 
of a running battle between his 
manager, Honest Bill Daly, and his 
family (his father, Anthony, and 
his, older brother, Phil), which 
started as a squabble over expense 
money and ended in such bitter in- 
sult and recrimination that Daly’s 
contract was allowed to run out. 
During the height of that feud, 
Vince found himself in a peculiar 
situation where he was belted 
around in print for nothing more 
than having been offered a bribe, 
reporting it to the Commissioner, 
and thereafter following the in- 
structions of the District Attorney’s 
office implicitly. It was a good thing 
Vince didn’t get his pocket picked 
or they probably would have 
thrown him in jail. 

The bribe affair occurred on Oc- 
tober 27, 1954, two days before 
Vince’s scheduled bout with Car- 
mine Fiore, a fighter whom he had 
previously beaten quite easily. 
Vince, having taken his customary 


Je MARTINEZ, after six years 


The Martinez clan shows a united front 
(lL. to r., Papa, Vince, brother Phil) in 
its irreconcilable break with Bill Daly. 


Photos by Marvin Newman 
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Good-looking Vince’s frequent national TV show- 
ike win over Al Andrews (white trunks at 
make him a favorite of hometown girls. 


Though his father, brother and trainer all work at full-time jobs 
and can’t be with him during the day, Vince (right) trains hard, 


morning run up and down the Garrett Reservation Mountain 
behind Paterson, N. J., had pulled his Cadillac up to the 
modest six-room frame house where he lives with his parents 
and two younger brothers. As he was letting the two black 
cocker spaniels who do his roadwork with him out of'the car, 
a couple of sharp young men, waiting a few yards up the 
sidewalk, called out to him. 

Walking over, one of them said: “How would you like to 
make a quick $20,000? All you got to do is lay down for 
Fiore Friday night.” 

Vince gave a short, incredulous‘laugh. “Are you guys 
crazy?” 

“Think it over,” the one who did the talking said. “We’d 
hate to see you do anything that might get you hurt.” 


That was all. The two men strolled back to their cars 
and drove off, 

The whole thing was a little ridiculous, since a loss 
to Fiore would put the brakes to a career that promised 
to bring Vince many, many times $20,000. Vince let it 
go for the rest of the day, but as he lay in bed that 
night, it began to bother him. The next morning, he 
told the story to his brother Phil. Phil said: “We're 
going to call Christenberry right now.” 

“Aw,” Vince said, “it was probably just a gag. Why 
don’t we wait to see what happens?” 

But when Phil reminded him of Rocky Graziano’s 
suspension for failing to report a bribe offer for a fight 
that never even came off, Vince agreed they had better 
put the call in at once. 

“When they followed Christen- 
berry’s instructions to come over 
to the Commission office, they 
found a representative from Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank Hogan’s office 
waiting to hear the .story. The 
Martinez home—it’s actually in 
Haledon, a tiny suburb of Pater- 
son—was quickly wired and their 
phone tapped, but no further at- 
tempts to communicate with Vince 
or his family were made. A pla- 
toon of detectives guarded Vince 
before the fight and stationed 
themselves around the ringside. 
When the National Anthem was 
played, the lights — which are 
normally dimmed—were all but 
snuffed out, apparently to obstruct 
the aim of any assassin. It was a 
precaution that could hardly have 
comforted Martinez. 


quiet. Daly says I got $1,000 from the magazine, but 
that’s silly. I never got a penny.” 

The criticism against Vince came about mostly be- 
cause the sportswriters were peeved—and justifiably 
so—that the story had not been given out immediately, 
and that they had been made to look bad by the maga- 
zine’s “scoop.” Vince was the natural target since his 
identification of the men was vague (‘“youngish . 
the gangster type”) and since he had not thought to 
take down the registration number, even though he 
had noted that it was a New York plate. 

The criticism might have been more profitably di- 
rected toward the Commissioner and the D.A.’s office 
for their handling of the case. Particularly the Com- 
missioner. Christenberry, who 
could have—and should have— 
defended Vince, preferred to di- 
vert fire from himself by agreeing 
that the story “seems to defy 
logic.” 

In addition to the more obvious 
boxing skills already mentioned, 
Vince Martinez has lightning re- 
flexes, a God-given attribute 
which not only helps to make him 
a deadly counter-puncher but, less 
easily noticed, allows him to move 
just enough with a punch, at the 
last conceivable split-second, to 
dull the big impact. He has never 
been down, and he has been dazed 
only once. Al Braverman, a knowl- 
edgeable manager and second 
(who became a minor figure in the 
controvery with Daly), insists that 
because of his super-honed re- 
flexes, Martinez does not get hit 


Once the bell rang, though, he 
forgot all about proffered bribes 
and potential gunmen and concen- 


Honest Bill Daly, the manager who took 
Martinez from preliminary boy to title 
hope, couldn’t get along with the family. 


solidly even when it appears to 
the uninitiated that he does. 
For a long time, there were 


trated on the task at hand. He 
concentrated on it so well that the 
fight was stopped in the seventh round with Fiore 
draped over the middle strand, dazed and battered, 

The D.A.’s office instructed Vince and his family to 
keep quiet about the bribe offer, on the chance that 
the bribers might feel free to try again. The Martinezes 
kept quiet, but someone in the D.A.'s office didn’t. 
The story was leaked to a weekly magazine that had 
Jaunched a noisy crusade to clean up boxing. One 
evening, two weeks after the fight, a couple of staff 
members knocked on the Martinez door, went over 
the story in all its details, and asked for confirmation. 
When Phil pleaded that he was not at liberty to talk 
about it, he was assured that the story would not be 
printed unless it were cleared by the District At- 
torney. Phil thereupon admitted that the story was 
true. (“What else could I do?”) 

The story appeared in the magazine’s next issue, 
and the abuse that immediately fell upon Vince came 
as a complete surprise to him. “Frankly,” Phil says, 
“{ didn’t think the newspapers would bother to give it 
more than a paragraph on the sports page, if they gave 
it anything at all. And I never dreamed there would 
be any doubts about the truth of it. Why would we 
make up a story like that? Publicity for the fight? 
What kind of publicity is that? Besides, we kept it 


those who said that, for all his na- 

tural ability, Vince wilted under 
pressure. If you could stay with him over the first 
half of the fight, they said, he would lose heart. Bill 
Daly, who certainly has no reason to boost Vince any 
longer, denies it emphatically. One of Vince’s great 
assets, he says, is his ability to think under pressure. 
“The reason Vince weakens in the late rounds,” Daly 
says, “is because he always fights under tremendous 
nervous tension. And nothing is as wearing as tension. 
My main problem between rounds always was to get 
him to relax. The only trouble with Vince was that it 
took him a long time to sell himself to himself as a 
fighter.” 

Obviously, then, Martinez does not have the tem- 
perament we usually associate with a professional 
fighter. For one thing, he is quite willing to admit that 
he is cautious, maybe even overcautious. Although he 
has won more than half his fights by knockouts, he 
says: “I plan my fights to win by a decision, because 
I just don’t think I have a real big punch. My assets are 
speed and timing, so I pick my spots and fight in 
rallies,” 

No advance man for the head-to-head, maul-to-maul 
fighting usually seen today (perhaps to fit it all into 
the small screen), Vince says quite frankly, “When 
you go inside, you’ve got to get hit. (——} to PAGE 72) 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


THE BALLPLAYERS’ 
OWN PRE-SEASON POLL 


Players predict a NL pennant 
for Milwaukee’s County Stadium and 
a Braves-Yankees World Series. 


MAY '58 


EDITORS’ NOTE: For the last three years, one of our favorite 
—and best received—off-season baseball projects has been poll- 
ing the major-league ballplayers for their predictions on the 
National and American League pennant races. This year’s selec- 
tions are based on 225 ballots which were received and counted 
just before the players went south for spring training. We 
wanted to get the most candid opinions possible and therefore 
assured the players, as we have in the past, that their ballots 
would be treated confidentially. For their predicted standings 
and individual-award selections, see charts on pages 44, 45. 


wonderful experience for the Braves’ whooping supporters, 

and an American League flag at Yankee Stadium a familiar 
old sight to all baseball fans, but that’s the forecast of the 
major-league ballplayers who took part in SPORT’s third an- 
nual poll. In a radical departure from the “form” picking which 
characterized the last two polls, the players boldly rode over 
both pennant winners of the previous year. They made the 
Braves a solid choice (in a three-team race with the Giants and 
Dodgers) to win the pennant everyone in Wisconsin has been 
clamoring for since 1953, and the Yankees a virtual runaway 
winner over the Cleveland Indians, who only last year won 
more games than any other American League champion. 

To become the players’ pre-season favorite in the National 
League, the Braves collected 88 first-place votes, an equal 44 
from each league, while the runners-up Giants received 53 and 
the Dodgers 49. At that, it was an uneasy struggle for last sea- 
son’s world champions to make second place. A breakdown in 
the voting by leagues revealed that the National League players 
awarded more first-place votes to the Dodgers than the Giants. 
Only stronger support from American Leaguers, who apparently 
had reason to be more impressed by the Giants’ destruction of 
the Indians in the World Series, swelled their vote over Brook- 
lyn’s. The elevating of the Cincinnati Reds to fourth place was 
probably more an endorsement of manager Birdie Tebbetts and 
first-baseman Ted Kluszewski than of the Reds’ pitching staff. 

The Yankees were clear-cut winners in the AL race, as their 
total of 132 first-place ballots to the Indians’ 59 indicates. It 
would have been an even greater Yankee margin if the argu- 
ment had been kept out of the AL family. The National League 


A PENNANT flying in Milwaukee in 1955 would be a new and 


vote alone gave the Yanks exactly three times as many first- _ 


place votes as Cleveland received. There were no other surprises 
in the voting; the Chicago White Sox clinched their customary 
third-place spot while the Boston Red Sox clung to fourth. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


*Tot. 

a 8, SESS Te 8 Pes:: 

1, Milwaukee Braves © 88-53-46 «TT 1 TO 0 1413 
2. New York Giants 53 82 51 11 1 0 0 0 1363 
3. Brooklyn Dodgers 49 56 76 15 1 1 O 0 1322 
4, Cincinnati Reds 1 4 13 88 37 50 5 0 862 
5. St. Louis Cardinals 8 1 7 45 60 68 9 0 800 
6. Philadelphia Phillies 1 3 6 24 90 65 9 O 758 
7. Chicago Cubs 0 0 0 4 7 7 144 36 393 
8, Pittsburgh Pirates 0 0 0 0 0 4 33161 239 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


* Tot. 

12 3 4 5 6 7 B Pts 

1.New York Yankees 132 59 9 2 0 0 O 0 1533 

2. Cleveland Indians «59.123 18 0 9 © O © 1441 

3, Chicago White Sox 10 13116 42 14 6 O 0 1151 
7 


4, Boston Red Sox C) 
5. Detroit Tigers ° 
6. Washington Senators 1 
7. Baltimore Orioles C) 
8. Kansas City Athletics 0 


Eight points awarded for first, seven points for second, etc. Note: Not all players picked teams for each position 


Actually, the strong swing this year to the Yankees 
was not unexpected. Few people believe the Indians 
can approach their record number of 111 victories in 
1954, while they point out the Yankees, a team of 
greater consistency, won 103 games last year, more 
than enough to win most pennants. While it’s entirely 
possible Ralph Kiner’s big bat will give Cleveland 
added offensive punch, which was lacking last year, 
it’s just as likely that advancing age will reduce the 
effectiveness of the Big Three of the pitching corps. 
Lemon, Wynn and Garcia were the ones who really 
pulled the wagon for Cleveland last season. 

Most of the ballplayers feel the Braves are now in a 
position to reward their fans with a National League 
championship. A healthy Bobby Thomson, returning 
to a lineup that already includes Ed Mathews, Joe Ad- 
cock, Andy Pafko and Del Crandall, would give Mil- 
waukee the necessary balance of experience, speed, 
youth—and power. Combine this with the same sound 
pitching the Braves got last year from Warren Spahn, 
Gene Conley and Lew Burdette, and you may have 
more than either the Giants or Dodgers can handle 
over the rugged 154-game grind. The main winter- 
time rap against the Giants was that they failed to take 
steps to improve themselves where they appeared most 
vulnerable (replacement for aging Maglie, weak hit- 
ting at second base and catcher, uncertain status of 
Irvin); the Dodgers’ stars are all a year older and the 
rookies being sent up from the farms have yet to be 
tested. The most noted improvement, according to the 
players in their respective leagues, will be with Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore. 

Most voters on the legitimate pennant contenders 
confidently backed their own teams. One notable ex- 
ception, a Giant player and one of Durocher’s depend- 
ables last season, picked another club to win the NL 
flag. And a veteran Yankee, who’s been making a 
habit, or superstition, of it in past polls, again picked 
the Indians over the Yanks. 

One of the sidelights to the ballplayers’ pennant poll 
each year is their predictions on individual department 
leaders. It’s a logical assumption that no one has a 
better appreciation of a player’s ability than team- 


mates and rival players. The department that drew the 
most spirited voting from both leagues was the one 
that generally comes in for the most recognition at the 
end of every season—the most-valuable-player award. 
National Leaguers made it a battle among four of the 
league’s top stars, with Ed Mathews, the powerful 
young slugger of the Milwaukee Braves, edging Willie 
Mays, Duke Snider and Stan Musial. Oddly enough, 
Mathews was the NL selection for the same prize in 
last year’s poll. Yogi Berra, already a two-time winner 
of the MVP, got the nod from his league, although he 
had some stiff competition from his Yankee teammate, 
Mickey Mantle. 

There was greater unanimity in the voting for the 
leading home-run hitters of both leagues. Ted Klus- 
zewski, the man with the brawny biceps who led the 
majors last year with 49 homers, won with a sub- 
stantial lead over his nearest rival, Ed Mathews. 
American Leaguers favored Cleveland’s big lumber- 
man, Al Rosen, to reclaim his homer title. Al, whose 
home-run production was curtailed last season by a 
succession of injuries, hit 24 out of the park—an off- 
year for him. The players left no doubts about their 
favorite pitchers. As they do each year in the pitch- 
ing statistics, Bob Lemon and Robin Roberts went far 
in front of the field. One National Leaguer, a top- 
ranked pitcher himself, even went so far as to predict 
24 wins for Roberts, who has run up a string of five 
consecutive 20-victory seasons. Roberts won 23 games 
in ’54, the same number as Lemon. 

The ballplayers also favored two familiar names as 
league batting champions. Stan Musial, seeking his 
seventh title, was the NL choice, though he was pressed 
closely by Duke Snider. In the AL, it was the perennial 
favorite, Ted Williams, by an overwhelming majority. 
This, despite the fact that the ballots were filled out 
during the off-season before anyone really knew 
whether Williams would be playing in 1955, 

Each year’s collection of ballots always brings a few 
surprises and laughs. There was, for example, the 
famous American League outfielder who only picked 
the standings in the National League, refraining from 
giving his opinions about his own league. One of the 
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INDIVIDUAL SELECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT ~ NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Most Valuable Player Ed Mathews Yogi Berra 
Leading Hitter Stan Musial Ted Williams 
Leading Pitcher Robin Roberts Bob Lemon 
Home-Run Leader Ted Kluszewski Al Rosen 
Most Improved Team Cincinnati Reds Baltimore Orioles 


new AL managers did just the opposite by ignoring the National 
League entirely. Another incoming manager wrote a cordial note 
requesting he be excused from voting since he felt he didn’t know 
the teams or players well enough to pass judgment on them. There 
was one player who actually voted twice (he apparently received 
two ballots by mistake) and changed his prediction on the second 
ballot. 

Some of the players, most of them in the true star classification, 
voted for themselves to lead in one or more of the departments listed. 
A Pirate hopeful who’s been up and down before with Pittsburgh, 
picked himself to win the batting championship, with one reservation: 
“If I stay with Mr. Rickey.” Mr. Rickey would probably be best 
advised to keep him, for in Pittsburgh at least, they don’t hardly ever 
make ’em that way anymore. 


up 
Most Valuable Player selections for 1955 
were Ed Mathews, a consistent slugger and 
improved fielder, and Yogi Berra, who has 
twice won the award in the American League. 


Unsteady in the field, Ray Jablonski’s 


confidence was shaken in St. Louis. He’s still 


counting on his bat to do his talking 


JABBO CAN HIT 
But Will He Help The Reds? 


By BILL FURLONG 


the sky over St. Louis was laden with the threat 

of rain or snow. Despite the early-April chill, 
10,394 baseball fans had bustled into Busch Stadium 
to watch the Cardinals play the now-defunct Browns 
in the first local exhibition of the 1953 season. At third 
base for the Cardinals, in his first appearance in St. 
Louis, was the intense, dark-featured Jablonski. 

No great tragedy marred the game but two minor 
mishaps at third base were the first signs of the erosion 
which eventually undermined Jablonski’s confidence 
in himself. In the third inning, Virgil Trucks, then 
pitching for the Browns, hit a grounder to Jablonski 
who threw it low to first. Trucks reached second on the 
error and subsequently scored on a single to center by 
Billy Hunter. In the fifth inning, Johnny Groth was ° 
safe when Jablonski fumbled his grounder. Bobby 
Young, safe on an earlier fumble, moved into scoring 
position on the play, then scored on a single to left by 
Jim Dyck. The game was called because of rain, and 
the Browns won, 2-0, both runs provided by Jablon- 
ski’s errant fielding. 

“It was my first game in St. Louis,” says Jablonski, 
“and I goofed on the first chances I had.” Thereafter 
the twinkling red light in the scoreboard at Busch 
Stadium that indicates errors winked so regularly on 
balls hit to third that Jablonski’s territory became 
known as “the red-light district.” 

Throughout his baseball career, the 28-year-old 
third-baseman has been burdened with the label, 
“good hit, no field.” He has been, for the two years he 


()" THE day Ray Jablonski’s baseball troubles began, 


has spent in the National League, its worst fielding 
third-baseman. He led the league’s third-basemen in 
errors in 1953 with 25 and last year with 34. But, with 
the exception of Eddie Mathews of the Milwaukee 
Braves, he is also the hardest-hitting third-baseman 
in the league. Last season, Mathews hit more home 
runs than Jablonski (40 to 12), but drove in one less 
run (103 to Jabbo’s 104) and batted .290 to Jablonski’s 
-296. When Jablonski was traded from St. Louis to the 
Cincinnati Redlegs last December, there was consider- 
able argument whether the change was effected be- 
cause of or despite Jablonski’s fielding. Gabe Paul, 
general manager of the Redlegs, insisted that he 
sought Jablonski for his hitting and was not worried 
about his fielding. 

“He's not nearly as poor a fielder as they say he is,” 
says Paul. ‘We think he can be improved. Most of his 
errors were in throwing and they’re easier to correct 
than fielding errors. We know he has a strong arm and 
we think that all he really needs is confidence. We’re 
going to try to give him that.” Paul believes the Red- 
legs possess two assets which will help Jablonski. One 
is the looming presence at first base of Ted Kluszew- 
ski. Once an amiable but clumsy slugger himself, 
Kluszewski has led the NL in fielding for the last four 
years. “Klu is wonderful on thrown balls, particularly 
in digging them out of the dirt,” says Paul. 

The other asset is the tutoring of coach Dick Bartell, 
once an infielder himself. In a letter to Paul last win- 
ter, Bartell endorsed the view that Jablonski can be 
“good hit, good field.” “There’s no (——> To pace 66) 


The Reds think Ray, who never had a steady position in the minors, is a better fielder than he showed with the Cards. 


Color by UP 
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The early handicap of the label of a future great, and then the 


heroic role as the hitter of baseball’s most famous home run, have 


made Bobby Thomson’s life a complicated and often uneasy one 


BOBBY THOMSON 
the unwilling hero 


By Jack Newcombe 


N THE baseball his- 
tories and folk tales 
of the 1980s, the name 
of Bobby Thomson 
probably will be re- 
peated as often as that 
of any ballplayer of 
our day, save Joe Di- 
Maggio, Ted Williams, Bob Feller, 
Stan Musial and the others of the 
select circle. Right now he ranks as 
the most famous—and probably the 
best—.280 hitter in baseball. He 
may never make the Hall of Fame, 
but he doesn’t need to. One of his 
bats is already in the museum at 
Cooperstown and the explanatory 
note with it tells all that most fans 
will bother to recall about him. It 
is the bat with which he hit The 
Home Run, or “the blow heard 
"round the world,” as a caption 
writer put it at the time. The time, 
in case you've forgotten precisely, 
was October 3, 1951. The place, the 
Polo Grounds in New York. 

Even now, less than four years 
later, baseball fans occasionally 
squabble over the details. This is 
certain indication of the immortali- 
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ty of the event. They argue wheth- 
er there were three men on base or 
two, whether the Giants were two 
runs down or three, whether the 
count was nothing-and-two or 
nothing-and-one. But there is no 
argument—and probably never will 
be—about the essential fact that 
Bobby Thomson hit a home run 
against Brooklyn in the playoff and 
won the pennant for the Giants. The 
beauty of it was, and we use the 
word objectively and advisedly, it 
was an all-conclusive hit, one that 
sealed perfectly the miracle of a 
down-the-stretch drive that has no 
equal in major-league history. 

Run through baseball’s standard 
list of epics and you will find none 
that outstrips Thomson’s homer in 
dramatic impact or total result. 
Pete Alexander struck out Tony 
Lazzeri with the bases loaded in a 
final World Series game and then 
had to check the Yankees for two 
more innings. Gabby Hartnett is 
credited with knocking the Pirates 
out of the pennant at the tailend of 
the 1938 season, but he and his 
Cubs had to play Pittsburgh the 
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next day, and beat them, 10-1. When 
Cookie Lavagetto ruined Bill Bev- 
ens’ no-hitter with only one out 
left, the Dodgers were battling to 
even the Series with the Yankees at 
two games each. Babe Ruth may or 
may not have called his shot against 
the Cubs in 1932, but the home run 
he hit was of relatively minor con- 
sequence. The Yankees took the 
Series in four straight. 

But Thomson’s decisive hit set- 
tled everything for which the Giants 
and Dodgers had been struggling 
through 157 games for five and a 
half months. If it can be truthfully 
said that a player won a pennant 
all by himself, with a single swipe 
of his bat, then Thomson did it. 

Although Bobby is loathe to ad= 
mit it, his miracle of 1951 is still 
haunting him and will continue to 
do so for the rest of his baseball life. 
This spring the hero-worshipping, 
pennant-hungry people of Milwau- 
kee will be hoping for little miracles 
from Bobby nearly every time he 
goes to bat. They can’t help it; sub- 
consciously or deliberately they 
think of him as the man who 
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delivered baseball’s most crucial 
blow. They will settle for a lesser 
hit, but they want and half-expect 
him to come through every time up. 

Bobby was saddled with this 
promise of heroic accomplishment 
long before The Home Run. It was 
wished on him by New York sports- 
writers soon after they took their 
first long look at him, at the Giants’ 
spring-training base in Phoenix in 
1947. For four years he made poor 
prophets of them, only once reach 
ing the .300 level in batting and 
annually falling ten or 15 home runs 
behind the goals they set for him. 
Then he crashed through, and for a 
shimmering moment—that’s all it 
really was—he was a far greater 
hero than they had ever predicted 
he would be. The effect of Bobby’s 
blow was somewhat blinding, even 
to the most callous reporter, and 
it was a while before the disen- 
chantment set in again. 

If Thomson were a run-of-the- 
mine ballplayer and if he had never 
messed up baseball history by hit- 
ting a home run, no one would com- 
plain about the promises he never 
fulfilled. But he is no ordinary ball- 
player and he did set off an historic 
explosion in baseball and, whether 
reluctantly or inappropriately, he 
still must wear the label of a hero, 
even a tarnished one. 

It is not Bobby's nature to be re- 
sentful of the fate that has put him 
on the spot, but neither is he, by 
nature, well suited to carry off the 
valorous role that was suddenly his 
in the fall of 1951. He has little of 
the chesty self-assurance, inner 
eady nerves and unwavering 
siveness of which most of owr 
heroes, both real and fictional, are 
composed. His stomach does flip- 
flops when he is called upon for a 
personal appearance, but he does 
an apparently casual, professional- 
like job; he is pessimistic about fly- 
ing, but he flies; he is a follower, 
not a leader; he prefers to remain 
in the background, away from the 
stares of the crowd, although that 
is not to say he has the inclinations 
of a hermit. He is far from that. 

At 31, he still has a lanky, curly- 
haired, boyish look. A regular fea- 
ture of that look is a contagious 
smile, sometimes appearing a bit 
lopsided, that has attracted people 
wherever he has gone. A call for 
Bobby Thomson rooters in Braden- 
ton, Fla., Rocky Mount, N.C., Phoe- 
nix, Jersey City, Milwaukee, the 
Polo Grounds and, of course, any- 
where in Staten Island, would pull 
them out in droves. You will find 
them in Glasgow, Scotland, too, be- 
cause newspaper readers in that 
city have been told more than once 
that Bobby was born there—and 
they are proud of it. 

Bobby’s personal charm is genu- 


ine and warm and it reaches the 
Milwaukee traffic cop outside the 
building on N. Water St. where 
he works in the winter; it appeals 
to the kids who wait to plead for 
his autograph at the clubhouse door 
at County Stadium; it strikes the 
businessmen he talks with in his 
off-season job with the Milwaukee 
publicity house of Barkin-Herman 
& Associates; it has penetrated the 
armor of cynicism worn by metro- 
politan newspapermen. Maybe the 
finest tribute to him is the fact that 
the very sportswriters who “discoy- 
ered” him, quickly stamped him 
“another DiMaggio,” and then got 
burned by their hasty prophecies, 
now are counted among his warm 
admirers. Most of the ‘future 
greats” who fail their creators are 
politely referred to as “that bum.” 
Bobby is still “a real nice guy” to 
the writers and columnists who 
cover the New York Giants, Even 
though, like most nice guys, he was 
never considered very good copy, 
they were sorry to see him go to 
Milwaukee in the winter of 1954, 
When Bobby lay in a St. Peters- 
burg hospital 13 months ago with 
a badly broken ankle, he was buried 
under messages of sympathy. “I 
guess what surpri and pleased 
me most,” he said, “were the wires 
I got from the Giants and the New 
York newspaper guys. I never ex- 
pected so many of them,” 

The placid nature and pleasant 
personality that have won him so 
many friends have obviously cost 
him on the ball field. How much is 
hard to say. Bobby isn’t made like 
Stan Musial, a friendly man with a 
great talent and a great dedication 
to it. He cannot, like Enos Slaugh= 
ter or ex-teammate Al Dark, turn 
tiger as soon as he gets into a game. 
He has never put as much into base- 
ball as these players and others like 
them, and except in the material 
sense, he has never taken as much 
out. 

Bobby recognizes this lack. He 
has been reminded of it often 
enough. His honesty with himself— 
and with his interviewers—enables 
him to talk about it where others 
might avoid it. “I suppose I have 
been too timid,” he says. ‘There 
never was much tiger, or whatever 
you want to call it, in me. My 
brother Jim was always building 
fires under me, even when I was 
first starting out in the minors. Let’s 
face it, I've never had a great sea- 
son, In 1951, I was good for the last 
three months. That’s a great season? 
People keep talking about that 
home run but they don’t say any- 
thing about old Tom’s batting aver- 
ages. I'll be satisfied only when I'm 
up there with Musial.” 

Not many .280 hitters, who have 
hit 25 home runs a year, have 
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driven in 100 or more runs in four 
of seven complete major-league sea- 
sons, have played exceptionally 
well in the infield and the outfield, 
and who can cover ground like a 
thoroughbred, have felt compelled 
to apologize for their work. But 
Bobby will never escape the label of 
a should-have-been, He gave them 
a sample—and what a sample it 
was!—of the glory they believed 
should have been his right along, 
Maybe that was his misfortune. . . . 


You will look long and hard 
through baseball’s registries before 
you will find another ballplayer 
born in Scotland, as was Bobby 
Thomson. His father, who did a lot 
of soldiering with the Scots Guards 
and was gassed in World War I, 
came to the United States just be- 
fore Bobby was born on October 
25, 1923. The youngest in a family 
of four girls and two boys, Bobby 
was two when his father, a car- 
penter, sent for them to join him 
on Staten Island, the chunk of land 
which, with the tip of Long Island, 
guards the harbor of New York 
City. 

“Of course, I don’t remember 
anything about living in Glasgow,” 
Bobby said, “Mother has told me we 
weren't very well off but that we 
always managed to take a month's 
vacation each summer. I remember 
our first house in Grant City and 
my first three-wheel bike. Funny I 
should think of that although I don't 
remember where I first played ball. 
Jim started me, I'm sure, because 
he wanted someone to play catch 
with. We played soccer early, too. 

“Dad was a great Dodger fan 
then. Funny how he took to base- 
ball the way he did, but we almost 
always went to New Dorp for a ball 
game on Sunday. I thought it was 
practically the big leagues. Dad 
loved track, too, especially when 
Jim went to Columbia and was on 
the team. He always went to the 
armory meets. I went with him and 
collected autographs—Don Lash, 
Johnny McHugh, Glenn Cunning- 
ham. Cunningham was our fayor- 
ite.” 

The boy who grew up to be what 
Leo Durocher once called “the fast- 
est guy in baseball’ never went out 
for track in school. He entered 
PSAL and playground meets as a 
grammar-school boy and showed 
very well. “I didn’t know how fast 
he was until I ran against him at 
Columbia once,” his brother Jim 
says. “He would have been a good 
quarter-miler. He could really fly.” 

Bobby is not now and never was 
particularly quick at getting off the 
mark, His big swing, from the right 
side of the plate, handicaps him in 
his dash to first base. It has always 
taken him a couple of strides to get 
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Giant fans complained there weren’t enough hom: 


up a full head of steam; once he 
does, though, Mercury himself 
would be hard pressed to stay with 
him. Bobby says that on one of his 
first times at bat with the Curtis 
High ball team he rapped a ball off 
the pitcher’s shin and it rolled back 
of first into “hit” territory—but the 
second-baseman threw him out. 
Confident of and dependent upon 
his long legs as a major-leaguer, he 
belittles his speed as a boy. 
Bobby's sole, compelling interest 
as a schoolboy was baseball. He 
played the infield for the team at 
Curtis, was a member of locally 
sponsored sandlot clubs, and was a 
confirmed Giant rooter. His older 
brother Jim recognized his baseball 
potential long before he did. “He 
was just one of those kids who look- 
ed like a ballplayer when he walked 
out on the field,” Jim says. “He had 
a loose, easy way of handling him- 
self. You didn’t have to be a scout- 
ing genius to see that the kid had it.” 
Away from the ball field, Bobby 
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was shy and uneasy about his tall, 
gawky appearance. He preferred the 
background and was inclined to tag 
along with the crowd. He sat in the 
back of the classroom and was an 
inconspicuous student. “I got worse 
in school as I went along,” he says. 
“I was a dopey guy who hung 
around the corner with the boys and 
thought it was smart to carry the 
Daily News to school instead of 
books. I wonder where I’d have gone 
if it hadn’t been for baseball.” 

His favorite team, the Giants, 
made his choice of a career easy for 
him. One of their metropolitan area 
scouts, George Mack, picked him 
out of a crowd in a Sunday league 
and invited him to visit the Polo 
Grounds. The Dodgers, who had but 
recently gained the respectability 
of the first division, also showed in- 
terest in him. He played with a 
group of their rookies in a tryout 
at Ebbets Field and was told to 
make no commitment to any club 
until he had called or wired the 
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e-run scenes like this one in Bobby's seven-season career at the Polo Grounds. 


Dodgers’ Montague Street office. 

But from the moment when 
Giant coaches Dolph Luque and 
Pancho Snyder exchanged approv- 
ing glances as they watched young 
Thomson go through a fielding drill 
at shortstop, the Dodgers never had 
a chance. “I didn’t even bother to 
call them after I learned the Giants 
wanted me,” he said. Bobby signed 
to play Class D (at $100 a month) 
one day in June, 1942, and gradu- 
ated from school the next. 

His first assignment was with 
Bristol, Va., in the Appalachian 
League. His mother and sister took 
the long ride with him by bus, ferry 
and subway to the bus depot in 
New York City. It was his first trip 
outside the metropolitan area and 
he was excited and just a little 
scared when he got on the Virginia- 
bound bus. “I really didn’t know 
which end was up,” Bobby says 
now. “I arrived in Bristol and wan- 
dered around town for a while with 
my bag and glove. I didn’t even 
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Born in Scotland and raised in Staten 
Island, N. Y., Bobby likes golf, walk- 
ing, rowing, handball in off-season. 


know enough to check in at the 
hotel, Finally one of the local news- 
papermen took me in tow and saw 
to it that I got a room.” 

Bobby's early experiences as a 
professional ballplayer were enough 
to make him wish he were back 
home on Nightingale St., playing 
Sunday ball for the New Dorp 
Dairy. The Bristol manager. Hal 
Gruber, worked him at third base 
in practice but made spare use of 
him in games. He shared a board- 
ing-house room—and his breaking- 
in problems—with three other Bris- 
tol players. One night, not long 
after Bobby’s arrival, his roommates 
found a convenient excuse for a 
party. They brought some beer and 
food into the room and asked Bobby 
to join them. Bobby figured that, 
coming from the big city, he 
couldn’t possibly admit that he was 
even less experienced with beer 
than he was with Class D baseball. 
He joined in like an old pro. A few 
hours later, he discovered he was 
too sick to stand up or lie down. 
Clutching the bedpost and thinking 
repetitious thoughts of regret, Bob- 
by saw the door of the room open 
and, framed in the hall light, the 
unmistakable figure of manager Hal 
Gruber. While Bobby was hoping 
desperately that Gruber’s figure 
would suddenly dissolve or maybe 
turn into an elephant, the manager 
took a long look around the clut- 
tered room and then quietly shut 
the door. 

Pale and unsteady, Bobby showed 
up for pre-game practice the next 
day, expecting the worst. He got it. 
Gruber told him to pitch batting 


practice. He would have preferred 
to push the team bus around the 
outfield or scrub every plank in the 
bleachers instead of stand on the 
mound, his torture exposed to all. 
Bobby says that every pitch was 
like heaving a cannonball. After the 
game, and after he had recuperated 
under a cold shower, he was told he 
had been optioned to Rocky Mount 
(N.C.) in the Bi-State League, 
where there was need for a third- 
baseman. Bobby had been at bat 
only 12 times with Bristol and the 
sudden request of the Rocky Mount 
owner for Thomson satisfied every- 
one. Bobby was relieved to know he 
was not being sent away as a hope- 
less delinquent. 

He joined his new team in Dan- 
ville, played a game and boarded 
the club bus for the return to Rocky 
Mount. Enroute, a stop was made 
at a roadside diner for a quick meal. 
While Bobby was cleaning up the 
remains of a hotdog, the bus pulled 
out. Standing there, gazing down 
the empty highway, Bobby couldn't 
be blamed for feeling as dispirited 
as a Class D ballplayer can be. 
Within 48 hours he had (1) broken 
training and had been caught by 
the manager, (2) been shipped to 
another league and (3) missed the 
team bus. A state trooper, who had 
made a stop at the diner, saw him 
and offered to catch the bus for him. 
When Bobby climbed aboard, he 
said, jokingly, to manager George 
Ferrell, “Gee, have you given up 
on me already?” 

His first time at bat in Rocky 
Mount, he hit a home run. After he 
had circled the bases a local news- 
paper photographer dashed into the 
dugout and took a picture of the 
new hero kissing his bat. But soon 
after the promising start Bobby 
was overtaken by disappointment. 
Rocky Mount had a third-baseman 
and he played while Bobby sat on 
the bench. Back in Staten Island, 
Jim answered his brother’s discour- 
aging reports with pep slogans. “Let 
them know you're there,” he wrote. 
“Don’t just fret on the bench. Show 
them something.” Letters and words 
of adyice from Jim have helped 
Bobby when he needed a lift or a 
spur many times since then. More 
than anyone else, his older brother 
has tried to poke up the fires of 
aggressiveness in him. 

In the last part of the Bi-State 
League season, Bobby played more 
regularly, His record—21 hits, 18 
RBI and a .241 batting average— 
covered 29 games. The high ratio of 
runs-batted-in to total hits is note- 
worthy because it has become a 
characteristic of his ballplaying. His 
first season in organized ball, which 
had been anything but propitious, 
ended on a high note. He delivered 
a winning home run in the play- 


offs (approximately nine years be- 
fore The Home Run) and it was 
worth $10 in the hat that was cir- 
culated by the fans. 

Thomson’s baseball career, 34 
games long at this point, suffered a 
three-year interruption when he 
went into the Army in December, 
1942, Bobby says his military career. 
spent mostly in the Air Force, was 
undistinguished by feats of heroism 
in combat or on the ball field. A 
bombardier, he dropped sandbags 
on desert targets but no bombs on 
our enemies. He never bailed out 
of a flaming plane but he did have 
to evacuate a fiery barracks one 
night. The first and only thing he 
grabbed on the way out was his in- 
fielder’s glove. Although he carried 
it everywhere, he got little use out 
of it until near the end of his hitch. 
In 1945, at Lemoore Army Air Base, 
near Fresno, Calif., he played nights 
and weekends with the Roma Vint- 
ners in a semi-pro league. 

Patrolling the area for the Yan- 
kees at the time was scout Joe De- 
vine, and his attention was caught 
by Lt. Thomson, whose long, 
ground-consuming stride seemed 
even longer in the loose-fitting soft- 
ball uniform he wore. Devine also 
liked the free, full cut the lanky in- 
fielder took at bat. Devine’s interest 
led to a talk between Bobby and 
Charley Graham, then running the 
San Francisco Seals. Bobby wasn’t 
sure what sort of hold, if any, the 
Giants had on him, or even whether 
they were still interested after ex- 
amining the 1942 reports on him. 
Graham learned that Thomson was 
still the property of the Bristol 
club—and that the Giants still 
wanted him, although they had all 
but forgotten they had him until 
Graham called. 

After his discharge, Bobby went 
home to Staten Island, resigned to 
starting all over again in the Ap- 
palachian League. But the Giants 
were willing to give him: a chance 
to break into faster company. He 
was sent to the club’s big proving 
ground at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
early February, 1946, and tested 
with other ex-servicemen for the 
Giants’ Jersey City farm. Bobby 
was somewhat distressed when he 
was told to work in the outfield. 
Like most young infielders, he had 
a slightly disdainful regard for out- 
fielders, feeling they played but 
minor roles in the game. Bobby 
could outrun everyone in camp and 
his speed was particularly impres- 
sive in the outfield. The Giants’ 
staff of inspectors saw enough to 
convince them he deserved a crack 
at Jersey City, despite his skimpy 
experience in organized ball. 

Bobby has a dark recollection of 
opening day at Jersey City that 
spring. A capacity crowd, courtesy 
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of Mayor Hague, was on hand when 
a long fly ball came winging in his 
general direction. Bobby stubbornly 
held his ground and let the ball go 
its own way. He played a third of 
the season in the outfield and the 
other two-thirds at his normal po- 
sition of third base. He was eager 
but artless in the field, Once, after 
his return to the infield, in a two- 
runners-on, no-outs bunt situation, 
he gingerly danced back to cover 
third while the bunted ball trickled 
untouched through the grass to the 
left of the mound. It was a poor 
play and Bobby knew it. After the 
game he piled into a cab with six 
other players who carefully avoided 
discussing the skull, The cab picked 
up Jersey City manager Bruno Bet- 
zel leaving the park. Betzel, who is 
officially titled Christian Frederick 
Albert John David Betzel, but will 
accept Bruno for short, failed to 
determine the identity of the play- 
ers on the bottom of the pile before 
airing his heated views on the prize 
boner of the game. “Why, that 
bum,” Bruno said of his third-base- 
man from Staten Island, “would be 
the first to holler if I sent him 
down.” 

One of the reasons Betzel did not 
send Thomson down was because he 
was his best hitter on a weak-hit- 
ting, eighth-place club. Bobby’s 
final average was only .280, far be- 
low that of league leader Jackie 
Robinson, but he was strikingly ef- 
fective in producing runs, of which 
the little Giants were usually short. 
He batted in 92, 26 of which he 
scored himself on homers. 

These were the figures the writers 
covering the Giants at Phoenix in 
March, 1947, quoted whenever they 
got tired of writing about phenom- 
enon Clint Hartung and devoted 
space to rookie Thomson. Some 
were even more impressed by the 
grace and natural skills of Thom- 
son than they were by the wonder 
boy from Hondo, Texas, although at 
the time it was heresy to admit it. 

Bobby, who weighed a bony 165 
(he’s about 185 now and has to eat 
hard to stay there), was considered 
a darkhorse in a three-cornered race 
for third base. His rivals were the 
experienced Sid Gordon and a pep- 
pery newcomer, Jack Lohrke. Man- 
ager Mel Ott said each would be 
given an equal chance, that they 
would be rotated at the position in 
exhibition games. As the test con- 
tinued, Thomson’s chances of win- 
ning a job seemed to diminish. 
There was talk of his return to Jer- 
sey City. Bruno Betzel was all for 


Teammates, fans, ushers rushed to con- 
gratulate him after his miraculous home 
run won the ’51 pennant for the Giants. 
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it. “He told me I'd profit by it in 
the long run,” Bobby said. “ ‘You'll 
be $50,000 richer,’ he told me. I 
don’t quite know how he arrived at 
the figure.” 

After a game in Fort Smith, Ark., 
on the exhibition run back to the 
Polo Grounds, the Giant players 
were killing time in the railroad 
yard before train-time when they 
spotted Thomson and* manager Ott 
seated on the ground, talking. “I 
knew what they were thinking,” 
Bobby said. “They figured Ott was 
giving me the word about Jersey 
City. But he was really asking me 
if I could play second base. I'd 
never been around the bag very 
much but I said I'd give it a try.” 

With the start of the season a 
week off, Bobby was in the uncom- 
fortable situation of having to prove 
himself at a strange position. The 
only encouraging thing about it was 
the weak competition; it didn’t take 
much to convince Ott he should go 
with Thomson. 

Tt was grim business in April, 
1947, but Bobby can now joke about 
his career at second base. “On Open- 
ing Day I got a couple of home runs 
but along comes a big fat double- 
play ball and Tom’s out in right 
field, Rigney was at short and we 
were using the conventional opened- 
mouth, closed-mouth signs for cov- 
ering the bag with a man on first. A 
guy gets on and I look to Rig and 
he has his mouth open. All of a 
sudden, I can’t remember whether 
open mouth is me covering or him. 


As a result neither of us covered 
and Cooper threw the ball into cen- 
ter field. It was such a comedy of 
errors Rig and I looked across the 
clubhouse at each other after the 
game and burst out laughing.” 
Bobby was a second-baseman for 
only nine games, in which he made 
five errors, before he was trans- 
ferred to the outfield. The state of 
the Giants’ outfielding was even 
worse than that of the middle of 
the infield. Fellows like Joe Lafata 
and Clint Hartung and Al White 
and Lloyd Gearhart were doing 
their best to cover the Polo Grounds 
acreage but surer hands were need- 
ed to catch the balls batters were 
poling off the likes of Gene Thomp- 
son, Andy Hansen, Joe Beggs, Hooks 
ott and others. So rookie Thomson, 
who went to Phoenix to play third, 
opened the season at second and 
played all but a handful of games 
in center field. Bobby had some 
learning to do in center—he didn’t 
always pick out the right base to 
throw to, and when he did, he often 
threw off the wrong foot, and he 
had real trouble following the flight 
of balls over his head—but he was 
dazzingly fast and he was hitting. 
That was the Giant team that tried 
to cover its slow, ponderous ways 
by knocking the ball over the fence 
all the time. Heavyweights Johnny 
Mize, Walker Cooper and Willard 
Marshall were the chief proponents 
and executors of the plan that pro- 
duced a record total of 221 home 
runs. Bobby Thomson was no small 
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Bobby was married to the former Elaine Coley in New Dorp, Staten Island, in 1952. 


The Thomsons now make thei 


contributor. He hit 29. Just as eye- 
catching to Giant fans as his slug- 
ging was the swiftness with which 
he romped from first to third or 
came home from second on a short 
hit. He looked like a greyhound in 
a kennel of dachshunds. 

As the summer temperatures in 
the iron-roofed Polo Grounds press 
box soared and prize prodigy Clint 
Hartung began to sputter like a 59- 
cent windup toy, the writers focused 
more and more attention and copy 
on Thomson. Hesitantly at first and 
more boldly later on, they drew 
parallels between him and _ the 
young Joe DiMaggio. Didn’t he have 
the same wide stance at the plate? 
And didn’t he lash the bat around 
with the same wrist-snapping au- 
thority? Why, he even jogged to 
center field in the same loose way 
and had a big leg move like Joe’s 
when he broke for a fly ball. And 


‘on top of it all, it was a genuine 


pleasure to see him in the clubhouse 
and be around him on train trips. 
One of the regulars in the Giants’ 
press section wrote: “He’s a light- 
hearted kid with the warmest per- 
sonality you can imagine. The 
Giants have never seen one like 
him. He’s serious-minded, yet full 
of humor. Everyone likes him.” 
That, in substance, was one opinion 
of Thomson that did not change 
with the passing seasons. 

The “light-hearted kid” from 
Staten Island surprised everyone, 


home in Milwaukee with an 18-month-old daughter. 


even himself, by holding up the 
Giants for more money in 1948. 
Looking back now, Bobby isn’t sure 
his strike for higher wages was 
well advised. “They offered me a 
raise over a good rookie contract 
but I wanted more. Maybe I was a 
little silly. Anyway I went to Phoe- 
nix and signed a day after training 
started.” The guesses were that 
he signed for about $12,500. His 
original contract with the Giants 
was for the minimum $5,000 and he 
received a $3,000 bonus for his fine 
showing. 

As they watched his batting aver- 
age rise in the early spring, the 
Giants were convinced Bobby was 
worth every penny of the new con- 
tract. At the end of March his aver- 
age in Cactus Belt games was .475 
and his teammates were laying bets 
he would lead the club in batting. 
Branch Rickey was quoted as saying 
Thomson was worth $200,000 and 
he’d be glad to pay the price. He 
and Richie Ashburn were neck-and- 
neck in the All-Star balloting. Ash- 
burn started the game and Bobby 
made a pinch-hitting appearance. 

But after the spring hot streak, 
he cooled off. He stopped hitting. 
He almost stopped fielding, too. In 
Pittsburgh, one of the coaches 
cornered him after a game and said 
unconstructively: ‘“You’re not 
swinging.” Bobby desperately need- 
ed advice, but not this kind. Ott 
soon benched him for what was 


described as “indifferent fielding.” 

“He looks asleep out there,” the 
manager said. 

Bobby wasn’t asleep but he was 
experiencing the pain of his first 
serious batting slump and he was at 
a loss to relieve it. His peace of 
mind was further disturbed when, 
on July 16, Leo Durocher succeeded 
Mel Ott as manager of the club. One 
of Leo’s many pronouncements up- 
on his arrival at the Polo Grounds 
was that he didn’t think Thomson 
would do as an outfielder. When the 
speculation started as to whom Leo 
would keep on “his kind of ball 
club” and whom he would deal 
away, Bobby grew more pessimis- 
tic. Leo settled this fear by taking 
him aside and saying, “Look, you're 
young, you can run, throw, hit the 
long one—we can do something 
with those things.” 

Bobby stayed in the outfield—and 
stayed in his slump. His average 
fell below .250. At the end of the 
season he had only 117 hits and he 
had struck out 77 times. “I guess 
my attitude stunk also,” Bobby says. 
Once, before a game at the Polo 
Grounds, he was jogging along near 
the stands when a fan yelled, 
“Whereinell you think you’re go- 
ing, Thomson?” Bobby turned_his 
head and snapped back: “‘To Bos- 
ton!” 

Leo overheard the exchange and 
Jater advised him against barking 
back at the wolves. No one knew 
better than Durocher. 

Nineteen-forty-nine is important 
in the Thomson case history because 
it was one of the high plateaus of 
his experience with the Giants— 
and one of the reasons bigger and 
better things were continually ex- 
pected of him. After °49, people 
were inclined to write off his low 
grades in ’48 as just another sopho- 
more slump. As a result of a talk 
with Durocher, Bobby was in per- 
fect physical and mental harmony 
before the start of the 1949 season. 
In the talk Leo repeated his faith 
in Bobby’s potential but he said he 
had yet to see him do much. Instead 
of timidly agreeing with his man- 
ager, Bobby said, in effect: “Look, 
T always wanted to play short but 
couldn’t. I've been shuttled around 
the outfield here. I'd like to play 
center because it’s the most impor- 
tant job in the outfield and I'd like 
to know I will get a thorough chance 
at it in the spring.” 

Leo gave Bobby the chance, and 
by mid-season Eddie Dyer of the 
Cardinals, among others, was call- 
ing him the league's best center- 
fielder. “You can’t drop a ball near 
him,’ Dyer commented. “No one is 
better at cutting off hits down the 
right- or left-center alley and play- 
ing doubles and triples into singles. 
He’s confident and relaxed at the 
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plate, too, His only real weakness 
now is poor baserunning.” 

That deficiency was surprising. 
For all his speed, Bobby was slow 
learning the basic art of rounding 
the bases and moving from first to 
second on the hit-and-run. His 
brother Jim tried to get him to im- 
prove his sliding at the beach on 
Staten Island but says he wasn’t 
much interested. Yet his running 
was—and is—something to marvel 
over. Durocher liked to engage in 
those my-guy-can-beat-your-guy 
arguments and they occasionally got 
Thomson into match races he 
wished he could avoid. Not that he 
lacked confidence in his leg power, 
but it always made him nervous 
and uncomfortable to put it on ex- 
hibition. At West Point four or five 
years ago, the Giants were playing 
their annual game against the Army 
team and there was a lot of talk of 
racing Thomson against one of Red 
Blaik’s swift football players, with 
whom he was then particularly well 
supplied. Some of the Army brass 
and coaches offered Vic Pollock, a 
165-pound backfield streak, as the 
Point’s best entry, and the race was 
made. When Bobby reluctantly 
went to a corner of the field to 
warm up, the Cadets gave him the 
business. The warm-up was no act; 
Bobby has difficulty getting loose, 
and for that reason is not an ideal 
pinch-runner. An 85-yard course 
down the right-field foul line was 
measured off. Pollock, in the classic 
sprinter’s crouch, and Bobby, stand- 
ing upright, finally got off after a 
few false starts. It was tight for 40 
yards, with Pollock breasting 
Thomson. Then the ballplayer’s 
stride seemed to widen and he pulled 
away, steadily opening the gap 
like a big car fired by greater horse- 
power. It wasn’t even close at the 
finish. Later, when Bobby had 
caught his breath and had accepted 
the congratulations of teammates, 
he said to Leo, ‘Keep messing 
around these young kids and you're 
going to get me beat.” 

His Giant teammates had such 
confidence in his speed that they 
were foreyer trying to promote 
races for him in spring training 
games so that they could place bets 
on him. Not long after Bobby won 
a high stakes race against Pitts- 
burgh’s Carlos Bernier on_ the 
Coast, Commissioner Ford Frick 
banned the running duels. The bet- 
ting handle was getting too big. 

After his fine credits in 1949—a 
.309 batting average and 109 runs- 
batted in—Bobby was down in 1950. 
Tt was the same unhappy theme: 
His batting fell off; Durocher ex- 
pressed his bewilderment and dis- 
appointment; the writers wrote that 
Thomson had a world of stuff he 
wasn’t using and, as a result, the 
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Giants were suffering. In Septem- 
ber, with Thomson’s batting average 
listed at .230, Leo was quoted as 
saying, “We can’t do a thing with 
him. He has a one-track mind and 
he won't listen to anyone. Herman 
Franks has been out mornings 
coaching him. We know what's 
wrong. He’s standing out on his 
front foot all the time... .” 

His old manager, Mel Ott, finally 
succeeded where the others had 
failed. He got Bobby to move his 
weight back and to stand closer to 
the plate. The result was the pret- 
zel-shaped stance, which became a 
Thomson trademark, and a break 
from the slump. 

Bobby confesses to batting sins 
that year but he also says, “I tried 
hard to avoid being an every-other- 
year ballplayer. I honestly think I 
played my best outfield that sum- 
mer. I was in close and I caught a 
lot of balls I never had caught be- 
fore. I was lousy at bat but I knew 
I was helping with my glove. A 
ballplayer knows when he’s doing 
a good job and when he isn’t. You 
can bat in a half-dozen runs and 
they may all be cheap ones—and 
you can do a good job on a tough 
pitch by flying out. You can fool a 
lot of people but not yourself.” 

For the first three months of the 
1951 season Bobby gave every indi- 
cation of escaping the on-again, off- 
again stigma. He was off for the 
second year in a row. On July 20, 
when Leo Durocher moved him to 
third base to solve a difficulty cre- 
ated by Hank Thompson’s unsatis- 
factory work, Bobby was batting 
.237, The Giants had just moved 
from third to second but were no 
threat to the Dodgers, who were 
cruising along with a nine-game 
lead. The situation got much worse 
for the Giants before it got any bet- 
ter. On August 12 they were still 
second but now they had fallen 13 
games behind the i 
Brooks. 

Bobby’s hitting perked up soon 
after he returned to the infield, 
where he hadn’t played since 1947. 
From July 20 until the end of the 
punishing season, Bobby hit at a 
.357 rate, and in the final 69 games 
he batted in 51 runs. As August 
turned into September and the 
Giants accelerated their relentless 
pursuit of the Dodgers, Thomson 
was one of the steady pace-setters 
for the team. The gap between the 
clubs, that once had been so wide, 
narrowed, day by day, and the pres- 
sure expanded with every pitch. 

Who can say that the pressure 
was heavier on Thomson than the 
others? But the outfielder-turned- 
third-baseman, who had been in a 
discouraging rut for the first three 
months of the season, knew that if 
he cooled off, he could cost his club 


the game that might make the dif- 
ference. Bobby worried and lost 
sleep—but he kept on hitting and 
playing the best third base he had 
ever played in his life. “Before the 
last game in Boston,” Bobby recalls, 
“when we had to win to stay with 
them, I was awake all night. I 
didn’t say anything about it until 
I got to the ball park, and my 
roomie, Whitey Lockman, confessed 
he hadn’t slept either.” Despite the 
fatigue and taut nerves, Thomson 
got two hits in three at-bats, one 
of them being a home run that tied 
the game, 1-1. The Giants took it, 
3-2, when Larry Jansen retired the 
last Brave with two runners on in 
the ninth. 

That final-game-of-the-season 
home run, the two winning runs he 
scored with another homer in the 
first playoff game against Brooklyn, 
as well as the incalculable help he 
gave the Giants in each of their 37 
victories in the last 44 games of 
1951—all this is crowded out of 
memory by The Home Run. It 
shouldn’t be. His everyday contri- 
butions to the Giants’ winning drive 
are more impressive evidence of his 
courage and fortitude—and his ca- 
pability—than is that single shot. 
Bobby’s work in his seven-season 
career with the Giants may have 
been erratic, his devotion to it may 
have varied by degrees, his morale 
may have see-sawed, but his cour- 
age never wavered, When the lump 
rosé in his throat, he fought it 
down. 

Sport fans take for granted the 
champion’s ability to work best un- 
der pressure. We are accustomed to 
phlegmatic fighters like Joe Louis 
and Rocky Marciano and the calm 
perfection of ballplayers like Joe 
DiMaggio and Stan Musial. We 
should hold out special respect and 
admiration for athletes like Bobby 
Thomson who suffer the common 
agony of frayed nerves and turbu- 
lent stomach in the face of crisis 
but who come through anyway. 
That takes guts. 

If you are still unconvinced of 
Thomson’s “crucial performance,” 
look at the record. His 681 RBI in 
seven and a fraction seasons give 
fair evidence of his consistent clutch 
hitting, although there are still 
plenty of baseball fans who appar- 
ently believe Bobby Thomson, the 
come-through-in-the-clutch hero, 
was created at 3:58 p.m., October 
3, 1951. 

When asked to review that pre- 
cise moment of his life, Bobby is 
now inclined to think of some of 
the insignificant bits that preceded 
and followed it. He remembers the 
exchange of words with Durocher 
at third base when he discovered 
the manager was about as excited 
as he was; he thinks of Whitey 
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A fractured ankle, broken in a needless slide during a spring exhibition game, kept 


Thomson out of the Braves’ lineup most of last season. He was at bat only 99 


Lockman burrowing under the mob 
of players and fans who had hoisted 
him to their shoulders in an effort 
to clutch his roomie’s leg; he re- 
calls the fierce embrace he got from 
Giant owner Horace Stoneham as 
he burst through the clubhouse door 
and then the sudden wave of nausea 
as he spotted the bottles of icing 
champagne (“I desperately wanted 
fresh air,” he says). 

This also should be remembered: 

The Giants won the first playoff 
game at Ebbets Field, 3-1. Two of 
the New York runs came in the 
fourth when Bobby homered after 
Ralph Branca had hit Monte Irvin 
with a pitch. The Dodgers won the 
second, 10-0, one of Bobby’s errors 
at third contributing to the collapse. 

The deciding game was played on 
a grey Wednesday afternoon before 
a sub-capacity crowd of 34,320 at 
the Polo Grounds. The size of the 
crowd has been swelled tremend- 
ously by hidebound Giant fans who 
either saw it on television or heard 
Russ Hodges’ emotional description 
of it on radio and, with the slip of 
four years, believe they actually 
were there. The Dodgers’ strong- 
throwing Don Newcombe was in 
complete charge of the game until 
the seventh inning when a double 
by Irvin, a sacrifice by Lockman, 
and Thomson's fiy ball brought in 
arun that tied the score, 1-1. When 
Brooklyn scored a burst of three 
runs in the eighth, the issue—the 
National League pennant—seemed 
all but formally settled. 

First up in the last of the ninth, 


Al Dark was safe on an infield hit, 
the fifth off Newcombe. Mueller 
singled and Dark sped to third. 
After Irvin popped up, Lockman 
pulled the tense fans out of their 
seats by slapping a double that 
scored Dark and sent Mueller on to 
third. Mueller jammed his ankle in 
the slide and time was called. As 
Durocher, coaching at third, checked 
the condition of his rightfielder (he 
had to use a pinch-runner, Clint 
Hartung), manager Charlie Dressen 
waved in Ralph Branca from the 
bullpen to replace the tiring New- 
combe. 

“TI was sorry to see Don hurt,” 
Bobby says, “but the delay really 
helped me. I walked out to talk to 
Leo and he said, ‘If you ever hit one, 
hit one now.’ I could see he was 
plenty excited, too, and I calmed 
down a bit. Going back to the plate, 
I said to myself, ‘You’re a pro, 
Tom. Act like one. Do a good job.’ I 
was concerned only with getting a 
hit and keeping the thing alive.” 
And in the back of his mind was the 
realization that he had a chance to 
make up for some blunderous base- 
running he had done earlier in the 
game and for his failure to stop two 
Dodger hits that had skipped 
through third in the eighth inning. 

Branca’s first pitch was a called 
strike. The next one, which came 
into the plate high and slightly in- 
side, was hit solidly by Bobby, and 
as it traveled in a hard, low line 
toward the left-field stands, ap- 
proximately 34,000 people inside 
the Polo Grounds and uncounted 


millions outside held their breaths. 
Bobby Thomson held his longer 
than anyone. When he saw the ball 
go into the seats, he gasped, and he 
continued to fight for his breath as 
he circled the bases. His need for a 
normal gulp of air increased when 
he reached home and was pushed 
into one passionate embrace after 
another in a hero-welcoming scene 
that will never be forgotten by 
those who saw it. 

Bobby’s first chance to draw a 
normal breath came a few hours 
later in a_ taxicab that took him 
down the West Side Highway to- 
ward the tip of Manhattan and the 
Staten Island ferry. A large posse 
of Thomson’s New Dorp supporters 
waited for him in vain at the ferry 
slip, but he got by them and headed 
for the fire station where his broth- 
er worked. The two of them drove 
to the house Bobby and his mother 
shared at 411 Flagg Place. His 
mother and sisters and brothers-in- 
law were waiting for him at New 
Dorp’s Tavern-on-the-Green, so be- 
fore joining them, Jim had a word 
with his brother. Bobby was still 
bubbling like a coffee pot and had 
to swallow a sedative. The brothers 
talked about the game and The 
Home Run, and for the first time, 
Bobby says, he began to realize the 
magnitude of the blow he had 
struck, He knew_it had won the 
pennant for the Giants but he had 
not stopped to consider that it 
would go down as a highlight in 
baseball history, that no one had 
ever done it quite like that before. 

Some of the immediate, tangible 
results were a flood of fan mail that 
would have pleased the vanity of 
any Hollywood hero; a handsome 
pay increase (to an_ estimated 
$32,500); a variety of business and 
endorsement offers, good and bad; 
a phone that rang continually 
through the winter with requests 
for appearances. The sound of the 
phone and the connecting thought 
of a banquet speech bothered him 
most. His sister Jean helped him 
with the mail (he tried to answer 
every wire, letter and card) and 
his own common sense and his 
brother’s advice helped him through 
the storm of requests and offers. 

Being a hero gave him new hope 
and new confidence in his baseball 
future but there were unpleasant 
disadvantages. He preferred being 
at home, in the six-room ranch- 
house with his mother, to the 
crowded banquet halls. His mother, 
a white-haired, bespectacled little 
woman with a Scotch burr, has al- 
ways been close to Bobby, her 
youngest child. She proudly accom- 
panied him to spring training a few 
years ago and was the hit of the 
camp. 

A conscientious trainer, Bobby 
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also resented interruptions in his 
conditioning routine, which in- 
cluded a spin in a rowboat around 
Great Kill Harbor five days of the 
week. Until he moved to Milwau- 
kee, he played or walked the Rich- 
mond Country Club golf course 
daily during the off-season. His 
boxer, Maje, was his steady walking 
companion, (Last year, when he 
was forced to destroy his pet, he 
brooded about it for weeks before 
finally giving his consent. “It was 
about the hardest thing I’ve ever 
had to do,” he says.) 

Some of the other things that 
eventually come to the hero, which 
are an unpleasant surprise no mat- 
ter how anticipated, came to Bobby 
early in 1952, He started the sea- 
son with a vivid demonstration of 
his characteristic of doing little or 
nothing at bat with nobody on base 
and hitting well and often with 
runners in front of him. In 57 
chances to advance a runner, he 
batted 403. His figure for the same 
period with empty bases in front of 
him was .195, By mid-August, the 
Polo Grounds, which had rever- 
berated with cheers for him ten 
months earlier, was full of boos 
when he came to bat. Durocher lis- 
tened to the angry sound during a 
Friday night game with the Braves 
and said, “They sure have short 
memories. How can they forget so 
quickly that the guy won a pennant 
for them? He’s leading the club in 
homers and runs-batted-in and 
they want me to bench him!” 

Bobby didn’t like the boos but 
his pride was hurt by Leo's defense. 
He didn’t—and doesn’t—like the 
idea of people feeling sorry for him. 
“I don't like the boos—who does?— 
but I can’t blame the fans for ex- 
pecting more from me after I hit 
The Homer. There was nothing 
nasty. in their booing. They were 
just disappointed in me.” 

He refuses to consider The Home 
Run as a mixed blessing. “How can 
1?” he says, “It’s meant many things 
to me, It put me on a salary level I 
probably never would have reached. 
The fans don’t expect things from 
the guy on the bench—and he’s paid 
accordingly.” 

Bobby’s season record in 52 was 
only a shade below that of the pre- 
vious year, yet so much had been 
expected of him he was carelessly 
being charged with failure again. 
Failure to do what? Well, failure to 
hit like Musial, field like DiMaggio 
and personally see to it that the 
Giants finished first once more. His 
24 homers in 1952 were too far 
apart and his 108 RBI were too few 
to satisfy most people. 

Bobby might have been inclined 
to spend the winter walking the 
hills of the Richmond Country Club 
and dwelling moodily on the ironies 
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ot fate in baseball; instead, he got 
married. The girl, Elaine Mae Coley, 
had been introduced to him by a 
college acquaintance. (Influenced 
by his brother and former Giant 
star Hal Schumacher, Bobby spent 
a semester at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity after the 1946 baseball season. 
Despite his claim of being a cipher 
as a scholar in high school, he made 
a good start in college but felt it 
was impractical to attend for only 
a semester a year.) Baseball lost 
one of its most eligible bachelors 
when Bobby” got married at the 
New Dorp Moravian Church on De- 
cember 27, 1952. Elaine, or Winky, 
as she is familiarly known, is a 
pretty, dark-haired, dark-eyed girl 
whose head comfortably reaches 
Bobby’s shoulder level, They have 
an 18-month-old daughter. 

One of the first facts of baseball 
life with which Winky became ac~- 
quainted was that ballplayers con- 
sidered expendable for one or more 
reasons are sold or traded. She had 
hardly begun to locate her hus- 
band’s name in the box scores when 
she was distracted by printed ru- 
mors that he was to be sent to an- 
other team. They grew stronger as 
the summer wore on and it became 
increasingly apparent that the 
Giants would not crawl out of the 
second-division pit they had dug 
for themselves. Bobby was hitting 
his norm (.288, 26 homers, 106 RBI) 
but it wasn’t enough for an ex- 
hero. Most of the other Giants, in- 
cluding the leader, were off their 
game, but. Thomson was a most 
tempting target. With the approach- 
ing return of Willie Mays from 
service, it was obvious that the 
Giants’ reorganization would start 
in center field. 

The trade rumors and the club's 
losing ways culminated in a small 
explosion involving Durocher and 
Bobby. Although it had nothing to 
do with his departure from the 
Giants, it did mark the extent of 
the deterioration of his role as the 
hero at the Polo Grounds. It hap- 
pened in Cincinnati during a boil- 
ing Sunday doubleheader with the 
Reds. Bobby brought a sick head- 
ache to the park with him but he 
was in center field when Rocky 
Bridges poled a long drive that he 
caught up with only after important 
runs had scored. When he returned 
to the dugout, he thought he heard 
Leo say: “Why were you loafing on 
that one?” Bobby stormed back at 
his manager, saying he could accuse 
him of anything but loafing, that he 
had no business talking that way, 
that . . . Bobby cooled off and sat 
down and later one of his team- 
mates told him Leo had said “lop- 
ing” not “loafing.” The distinction 
between the two may have been 
slight but it was enough to fill Bob- 


by with remorse. He was sorry, too, 
that the incident became public 
knowledge because he was afraid it 
cast a pall over his relationship with 
Durocher. They parted friends and 
Thomson still has great admiration 
for Leo’s unusual knack for running 
a ball club. 

Bobby was walking his favorite 
golf course with his dog on the first 
day of February, 1954, when he got 
the news of his transfer to Milwau- 
kee, The trade included Giant 
catcher Sam Calderone and Braves 
Johnny Antonelli, Don Liddle, Ebba 
St. Claire and Bill Klaus, plus cash 
approximating 50,000. If it was any 
solace, Bobby had gone for a big 
price and owner Horace Stoneham 
publicly expressed his regrets that 
business was business and his old 
hero had to go, Bobby gave report- 
ers a stock quote about the deal: 
“There’s no place I’d rather go than 
Milwaukee.” And he sincerely 
meant it. 

A year later he still found no 
cause to regret it, despite the mis- 
fortune of a seriously fractured 
ankle, It was broken in a needless 
slide during a spring training game 
last March and it kept him out of 
the lineup for all but 43 games in 
1954. 

But in or out of the lineup last 
season, Bobby was afforded the kind 
of hero-worship that only starry- 
eyed Milwaukeeans lavish on a 
ballplayer. To them, he was the 
man who had hit The Home Run 
and who would be performing the 
same kind of miracles for the 
Braves as soon as he became fit 
again. When he made his long- 
awaited first batting appearance in 
Milwaukee, the cheering carried 
clear across Lake Michigan. Bobby 
says that the lengthy anticipation 
of the event was a weighty mental 
burden for him. He figured the very 
least he would be expected to do 
was hit a home run, He was relieved 
and tickled to accept a walk. When 
he played regularly in the last part 
of the season, the fans hailed his 
hobbling catches of routine fly balls, 
roared at the hits he got during a 
brief hot streak, and were politely 
silent when, tired and out of condi- 
tion, he went into a strikeout-filled 
batting slump in the last weeks of 
the season. 

As he left for spring training at 
Bradenton this year, Bobby was an 
obviously well-adjusted and con- 
tented Brave, uncertain ankle and 


, all. But he was carrying no illusions 


with him, such as he 
had after his impres- 
sive rookie year and 
again, later, after The 
Home Run. He now 
knows there are two 
sides to the role of 
the hero. 
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The toughest part of the fascinating and 


often funny sport of walking is to go at full speed without running 


IF YOU RUN—YOU LOSE! 


HATEVER its virtues as an athletic 


endeavor, walking is in need of some 
belated recognition as a grea tator 
sport. It fascinates some people, con- 


vulses others, Its relief is not only 
comic, It is relief per se, It is the only 
track event where you are disqualified 
for going too fast. Viewed at a track 
meet directly following, let’s say, the 100 
or the high hurdles, it is like a reel of 
Mack Sennett immediately following 
“The High and the Mighty 
The object of a walking can be 
described in two words: Don’t Run, The 
athlete moves from heel to toe. The heel 
of the foot must touch the ground he: 
fore the toe of the preceding foot leaves 
the ground. Momentum is furnished by, 
of all things, the arms, ‘This sounds 
ridiculous, but you can prove it your- 
self. Try walking across the room as 
fast as possible, heel-and-toe, with your 
hands held at your sides. Now try it 
with fists clenched, forearms pointing 
ht up from acutely bent elbows, 
pumping in alternate piston 
jon. See? 
The upward thrust of the right arm 
should coincide with the down-step of 
the left heel, and so forth, This way 
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By CHARLES EINSTEIN 


maximum speed is developed. It also 
creates the up-and-down motion of the 
championship walker, a motion that has 
been described as resembling a tall man 
riding a short, rapid horse aboard a 
carousel. 

Short of running, your great walkers 
haye performed admirable accomplish 
ments, The big-league walker walks 
about three times as fast as you and T 
walk. Depending, hut not too much, 
upon the distance of th he is ex- 
pected to average a good nine miles per 
hour. At the sprint distances of one and 
two miles he will ayerage better than 
that. 

The tendency, on the part of a walker, 
to run—an action which precipitat 
sport’s most heated arguments—reflects 
not at all upon the athlete's honesty, nor 
upon his purity of motiye. It is simply 
that in devising le nimals, 
the Creator apparently intended that 
when speed was the object, the legs 
should be used to run with, This is 
there are more referees, umpir 
and the like required for a walking rac 
than for any other event in a track meet. 

This admiration for running led, to 
what witnesses swear was the funniest 
episode in all the history of sports. It 
was in 1948 at the AAU track and field 
championships at Milwaukee, and, in 
dentally. the final Olympic trials for 
our walkers, (Walking is an event at 
our national AAU indoor and outdoor 
meets but not at the intercollegiates.) 

The AAU meet was an afternoon- 
night affair, with the 10,000-meter walk 
held under the lights. The meet was at 
the Marquette U: ty stadium, 
whose oval track juts ont, at one end, 
over the lip of a hill. Of necessity, there 
no room for grandstands at this end. 
It is known, simply, as the far turn, 

Into this turn, on the second or third 
time around, heeled and toed the walk- 
ors, still well bunched. Then, for a re: 
son still unknown, the lights on the turn 
blew out, plunging the overhanging end 
of the track into utter blackness. 
—this writer, who was there, 
this first-hand—the damnedest 
would be swallowed up 
in the blackness at one end of the 
straightaway and three-tenths of a second 
later they would emerge into the light 
on the opposite side, walking oical- 
ly as ever. The fastest. dash-man in 
history never went around a turn as fast 
as some of those birds did in the dark. 

What went on in that total blackness 


will remain forever the contestants’ se- 
cret, but certain facts hecame known. 
For example, a man could walk into the 
dark in 17th place and come out, still 
walking, in second place. 

Walking, of course, is a sport 
limited’ to track meets or specified ¢ 
tances. Especially in Scandinavia, walk- 
ing is a well-developed publie sport, and 
it has a blood brother, called oriente 
ing, which is nothing more or less th 
walking through the woods, or along 
fields or alongside rivers and st 
looking for and following dir 
signs which are placed, some of them 
quite cagily, along the route in adyan 

‘Additionally, the United States today 
has its own walking clubs. A New 
Yorker named Henry Laskau is the hero 
of them all. Henry has been an inevit- 
able placer on our Olympic squads 
(which, putting it charitably, are not 
yery good—the only American winner 
in the history of Olympic walking was 
George V. Bonhag, a winner in 1908). 
Laskau holds the American indoor re 
ord for the mile—six minutes, 22.7 
seconds—set in 1949, 

Among the records listed for the 
sport are not only the time it takes a 
man to cover a certain distance but the 
distance a man can do in a certain time. 
Thus, official records credit John 
Mikaelsson of Sweden with a world 
record walk for one hour—eight miles, 
1,025. yards. 

Point-to-point walks are part of the 
record, too. In 1909, at the age of 70, 
Edward Payson Weston walked a 3,895- 
mile route from New York to San 
Franesico in 105 days. The following 
year, he walked Los Angeles to New 
York in 85 days. 

‘Then there were the more recent ac- 
complishments of Julio Berrisbertia, a 
19-year-old Venezuelan boy scout, who 
went for a walk in 1937. He stopped 
walking four years later, having covered 
20,000 miles of South, Central and 
North America. He wore out 50 pairs of 
high boots, earned money en route by 
nging in night clubs, visited President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Washington, 
and in one day covered the startling 
total of 50 miles. 

Readers interested in supplementing 
these achievements are directed to an 
organization known as the Walk 
Club of America. Thence they may de- 
rive additional information, including 
enlightenment upon one subject, which 
is: Why don’t women walk 


Famous U. 8. walker Henry Laskan, world titlist in indoor mile, wins in a walk. 
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DRAG CONTROL 
Smooth and dependable. 


Just turn to adjust for any 
‘degree desired. 


POSITIVE CLICK 

Flick of the finger slides 
button to “on” or “off” 
positions. Perfect for 
trolling. 


FASTER RETRIEVE 

Line retrieves twice as fast 
as the average casting reel 
due to 4-to-1 géar ratio and 
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How To Use A 


BATTING 
RANGE 


By GIL HODGES 


Baste ranges, as we all know, are 
loads of fun. Almost everybody, it 
seems, likes to take a stance in the 
cage and hit a few. And most people 
like to take a big cut and blast one as 
far as possible. I guess we all feel the 
same way about it; it’s good fun. But 
if you're serious about baseball, and if 
you want to help yourself as a hitter, 
you can get genuine’ benefit from a 
patting range—and still haye a lot of 
un. 

T've gone out to ranges a few times 
(mostly on personal appearances) and 
just tried to hit the ball as far as I 
could, It’s a natural temptation with 
ull of us. But most of the time you 
either over-cut on the ball or swing 
ioo hard and end up slapping the ball 
into the net or missing it altogether. 
Once in a while you're lucky enough 
to giye it a ride. Other times when 
I've gone out to a range, I'd try just to 
meet the ball, give it my good swing. 
I'd end up getting as many long hits, 
have a good time and, at the same 
time, help my swing. 

‘There are several things you can do 
ata batting range to help your batting. 
You caa work on your timing or prac- 
tice pulling the ball or hitting to the 
opposite field. You can work on keep- 
ing your swing level and smooth or 
getting a comfortable stance at the 
plate, It can help you get better ac- 
quainted with the strike zone. And, 

bly the best help of all. you can 
practice: bunting. Most ma 


league 


‘ing them for batting pr: 
tice, managers insist that the playe 
especially pitchers, work on polishing 
up their bunting techniques on the 
machine. Pitchers often assume that 
they can’t hit and that they aren't ex- 
pected to hit, and so they end up not 
working at it. But hitting can be 
taught, if, of course, you have some 
natural athletic ability to begin with. 
Bunting, for sure, can be taught. It’s a 


Stars like Hodges and Hank 
Sauer (above) stress good form, 


good idea for a young fellow who 
wants to be a pitcher to work at be- 
coming a good bunter. It will give him 
an important advantage. The Dodgers 
used to have an “Iron Mike” out in 
center field during the regular season 
just so the pitchers could practice 
bunting in the mornings. 

OF course, a batting range has its 
limitations. One of the secrets of 
pitching is the delivery motion, Many 
effective pitchers can fool a batter 
with their motions. You have to watch 
it as well as the ball. Some hide the 
ball or have a deliberate hitch in their 
delivery or change off from an over- 
hand to a side-arm delivery. All these 
moves are designed to throw the bat- 
ter off his stride. A batting machine 
has only one motion, You know just 
when it will pitch and from where: all 
you have to do is watch the ball and 
wait for- the delivery. On bunting, 
however, this doesn’t matter much be- 
cause you can wait that extra second 
or so even against a “live” pitcher be- 
fore going after the pitched ball. On a 
bunt, you’re waiting with the bat; 
you're not timing a swing. Whether 
the pitch is fast or slow, thrown over- 
hand or sidearm, you wait for it to 
reach the plate, then you drop your 
bat on it. 

When you bunt against the machine, 
by the way, you can try a surprise 
bunt, or drag one, or drop the ball to 
the other side. Make imaginary foul 
lines and see how close you can drop 
the bunt to the lines without having it 
go foul. 

When at the range, it’s a good idea 
to call out whether the pitch you hit 
was a ball or a strike. This can help 
you pick out the good pitches after a 
while. 

Just keep one thing in mind the next 
time you go out to a batting range. 
You can take a good level swing, you 
can practice bunting or hitting to the 
opposite field, you can work on your 
stance and grip—and still have fun. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
the town of Madera for gas. That 
wasn’t enough money to get back to 
Perkeley, much less get him a meal. 

Fortunately, Paul had his check 
book and some credentials with him. 
But neither his name nor face meant 
anything to the attendant at the gas 
station where he stopped. “Sorry,” he 
said, “but we don’t cash checks for 
strangers.” 

Paul heard the same story at a 
drug store and another gas station, 
By this time, he was getting a bit 
miffed. “After all,” he thought to 
himself, “I've appeared at several 
sports dinners here—for free, too. 
You'd think someone would recognize 
me.” 

Turned back at the last cafe open in 
town, Larson was walking dejectedly 
toward the exit when the door opened 
and in came Pfe, Billy Martin, Paul’s 
long-time buddy. Martin, of course, 
bailed out his friend. 


* 
OBERT BOYD BALLARD is the 
assistant superintendent at Com- 

iskey Park, home of the Chicago White 

Sox. He is in charge of the house- 

keeping squad and will begin his 

official 1955 keeping of the house on 

April 14 when Kansas City helps the 

Sox open their home season. _ 
Immediately after that game against 

the A’s ends, Ballard and his regular 

crew of 15 men and 11 maids, plus 40 

or 50 extras who are called in when 

there are big turnouts, will go through 
the sizable housekeeping chore of 
sweeping and washing about eight 

acres of surface, wiping clean 46,000 

seats, of having four 15-ton truck 

loads of litter carried away. 

‘The maids will work in the women’s 
washrooms during the game, but the 
men will start their job immediately 
following the game to prepare the 
park for the next crowd. Night games 
often find them starting their cleanup 
as late as 2 o'clock in the morning. 
But by game-time, the park is always 
clean and neat and ready for the 
peanut-shelling crowd. : 

Few time- or labor-saving devices 
are used simply because they are not 
practical, For example, the sweeping 
of the stands must be done by hand 
with common household brooms. Like- 
wise, seats must be wiped and checked 
for chewing gum, one at a time. An 
additional check has to be made for 
loose hinges and rough edges. 

Although the kids in the neighbor- 
hood often sneak into the park as the 
crowds are leaving and make a care- 
ful and thorough search for valuables 
left behind, the cleaning process turns 
up many Strange objects. Ballard’s 
men have found false teeth, cameras, 
binoculars, cuff links and pocketbooks, 
besides a sizable unclaimed collection 
of keys, gloves and eyeglasses. 

To keep the park tidy, they have to 
lay out 500 yards of sod a season, make 
minor repairs, cut 400 square feet of 
grass regularly and keep the dia- 
mond in good playing condition. The 
pigeons which eternally circle over 
the Comiskey Park stands are an 
added problem. Two men are kept 
busy cleaning up after them. 

Ballard’s men work daily from 
March 15 to December 15, for $15 a 
day, $18 on Sundays and $30 for night 
games. And, of course, when the Sox 
are in town, they get to see a ball 
game free before starting their day’s 
work. —B. B. 
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Cleveland. 
Cleveland (2); 


ALK. C. (ais 
‘At Kan. City. - 
‘At Ken. City. ol 

No GAMES SCHEDULED 


New York.... 
New York... : 


CLEVELAND 


Ay detrei 
At Detroit. ; 
At cl 


‘At Kan. City, - 


Washington .. 
Washington 


Baltimore (n). 
Baltimore . ... 


DETROIT 


(on. Cit 
AY Ken: eity 
Cleveland . 
Glzesicnaae 
fansas Gil 

Kansas City 


Chicago - 
At Cleve. in). 
At Cleveland. 
‘At Cleveland, 


Baltimore . 
Baltimore .- 
Wash. (n). 
Washington - : 
Washington <- 


KAN. CITY 


Bei 
Detroit ¢.. 
At Chicago. 


(n) 
Cleveland 


Ghisege 


Boston (n)... 
Boston ...... 
New York nj. 
New York (n): 


NEW YORK 


Washingion -* 
Washington = 
At Boston, 

At Boston. 
At Wash. 
At Wash. 
At Balt. ( 


Baltimore’ |: 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


At Chicago. 
At Chicago. 
ARK. C. (ni. 
AYK. G. (ns, 


WASH. 


Baltimore . . 
At New York: 
‘At New York. 
Baltimore (n) 


Boston (n). 
Boston «2+... 
At Balt. in) 


At Baltimore. - 
At Balt (2).- 


Af Cleveland. 
At Cleveland: 
At Detroit (n) 
At Detroit... 
At Detroit. . + 


BALTIMORE 


1 At Chi, (2).. 
2 

3 

4 ‘At Kan. City. - 
& AY Wash, (ni 
7 At Wash. (n)- 
8 At Wash... 
10 Kan. City (nd. 
u Kansas City. 
2 Ghicago (n).. 
13 

14 er 

15 Cleveland (2). 
16 

7 Detroit (n). 
18 Detroit ... 
19 

20 At N.Y, (n).. 
21 ‘At New York: 
22 At N.Y. (2) 
23 

24 Boston (n) 

25 Boston (n 

26 Boston... 
27 New York (n) 
28 New York (n) 
29 New York. 

30 At Boston (2) | 
31 ‘At Cleve. (n). 


BOSTON 


At Cleve. (2). 
At Cleve... 
At Detr 

At Detroit in) 
At Detre 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 


Chicago .. 
Chicago 

Kansas City. 
Kan. City (n). 
Kansos City. 
Detroit (2) 


Cleveland ... 
Cleveland +. 


At Wash. (n). 
At Wash. (n). 
At Wash... 


At Balt. (n). 
At Balt. (n) 


CHICAGO 
Baltimore (2). 


Wash. in). 
Washington: 


Deiroit’ (a). 
Detroit ..... 
Detroit (2). 


No 
At Boston... 
‘At Boston... 
At Balt. (nj. 
At Balt. (nd. 
At Baltimore: 
‘At Wash. (2). 


CLEVELAND. 


Boston (2) 
Boston . 
New Yorl 


tn 
New York (n 


Kan. City (n> 
Kansas Cit; 
Kan. city (2). 


GaMeS SCHEDULED 


ANY. (n),. 
At New York: 
At Wash, (n)~ 
‘At Wash. (n)> 
At Wash. 

‘At Balt. (2) 


DETROIT 


New York 
New Yorl 
Boston. 
Boston ( 
Boston. 
At Chicago (n) 
‘At Chicago. 

At Chi. (2). 


At Wosh (n), 
‘At Wash 
AY New’ Yori: 
‘At New York: 
‘At Boston (2). 


NO GAMES SCHEDULED 


At N.Y. (n).. 
At New York: 

No. 
Kan. City (n). 
Kansas City. 
Ken. City (2), 


At Cleve. (n) 


AY Detroit... 
Cleveland (2). 


‘At Boston. At Bolt. (n).. 
At Boston... At Baltimore. 
GAMES SCHEDULED 
At Detroit (n) Cleveland (n). 
At Detroit. Cleveland 

At Detroit. -: Cleveland |. 


0 GAMES SCHEDULED 


ago (n).. 


Ghicage (nts 


Baltimore (a 


AtK. C. (n). 
AtK: C. (n) 
‘At Kansas Cit 
ee in) 


Kanes Sie 


KAN. CITY 


Washington .. 
Wash. (n)...- 
Baltimore ( 
Baltimore 


Ay Ciew 
At Cleve 
At Cleve. (2). 


At Balt. (n).. 
At Baltimore: 
At Boston... 
At Boston (n) 
At Boston. ... 
At N.Y. (2),- 


At Wash. (0). 
At Wash... + 


At Chi. (n).. 
‘At Chicago. .- 
At Chi. (2) 


Cleveland (ni. 
Cleveland (n) 
Glevelond, 
At Detroit 


NEW YORK 


At Detroit... 
At Detroit. -- 
At Cleve. (n)- 


At Boston 


Cleveland (n) 
Cleveland... 
Detroit 22111 
Detroit 
Kan. City (23 


Chicago (n).. 
Chicago . 


Baltimore (n) 
Baltimore .... 
Baltimore “(2) 


Wash. (n).... 
Washington. . 
Washington <- 
At Balt. (n).. 
At Balt. (nm). 
At Baltimore: 
At Wash. (2). 


WASH. 


At Kansas City 
ALK. G. (n) 

At Chi, (n) 
At Chicago. 


Baltimore (n). 
Baltimore 


Detroit (n) 
Detroit ...... 
Cleveland (nj 
Cleveland (n) 
Cleveland... 
Chicago (2).. 


Kan. City (n). 
Kansas Gity.. 


Boston (n).. 
Boston (n) 
Boston .. 


At N.Y. 


(n).. 
‘At New York: 
‘At New York, 
‘At Boston (nm). 
At Boston... 
At Boston. 


New York 


BALTIMORE 


1 At Cleve. (n). 
2 

3 

a 

5 At Detroit (2) 
7 AY Chi. (ni, 
8 At Chicago 
10 

u 

12 AtK. C. (2). 
13 

14 Chicago (n) .. 
15 Chicago (n) < 
16 

7 

18 

9 

20 

21 Cleveland (n). 
22 Cleveland (n). 
23 Cleveland .... 
24 KC. (n) 

25 Kansas. City 
26 Ke Ca(2) erent 
27 

28 At New York. 
9 ‘At New York 


BOSTON 


At Chi. (n)... 
At Chicago... 
AtK. ©. tn). 
‘At Kansas City 
APK. C. (2). 
A¥ Cleve. in): 
At Cleve. (n) 
‘At Cleveland 
At Detroit 

At Detroit 
‘At Detroit 


Kansas City .. 
Kansas City .. 
Kansas City ° + 
Cleve. (den). 
Cleveland 

Cleveland. 


Chicago in}: 
Chicago .. 
Chicago (2). 


At Wash. (n). 
At Wash. (n) 
‘At Washington 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
Boston (n) ... Baltimore (n). | Washington . 
Boston .. Baltimore .. Washington ; 
New York (a): Wash. (n)'- Baltimore (nj 
New York .... Washington .. ae 
New York (2): Wash. (2) . (ai. 
Baltimore Boston (nd 
Boltimore .. Boston (n) New York (nj. 
Baltimore Boston .. 
Wash. (n) New York Boston... 
Washingto: New York Boston .- 
Wash. (2)... New York Boston - 
NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
AtBalt. (mn)... At Wash. (n). AEN. Y. (n). 
At Balt. (n) ‘At New York 
share ton At New York 
AEN. Y. (n).< At Bost. (den) At Balt. (n). 
At New York. At Boston .... At Baltimore - 
AtN.Y.(2).. At Boston At Balt. (2).. 
NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
At Wash. (n). At Balt. (n).. At Bost. (n).. 
At Wash. (n). At Balt. (n).. At Boston. 
At Washington At Baltimore’. At Boston... 
At Boston (n), AEN. Y. (n).. At Wash. (nj. 
‘At Boston... At New York. At Washington 
‘At Boston (2)- AEN. Y.(2).. At Wash. (2). 
NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
Detroit (n) .. Kansas City .. At Chi. (n) 
it K. Cc. (n) At Chicago 


At Chicago. : 


KAN. CITY 


N.Y, (den)... 
New York (n)- 
Boston (n) 
Boston . 

Boston (2) 
Wash. (n) - 
Wash. (a) > 
Wash: (n) °° 
Washington « 
Baltimore (n). 
Baltimore . ..- 
Baltimore (2): 


‘At Boston . 
At Boston 
‘At Boston : 
‘At Wash. 
At Washington 
At Wash. (2). 


AEN. Y. (n).. 
‘At New York. 
At New York. 
‘At Balt. (n) . 
‘At Baltimore | 
‘At Balt. (2) ¢ 


At Cleveland . 
At Cleve. (n). 


{n} Night Games 


(den) Day-night 


(2) Doubleheaders 


NEW YORK 


At K, GC. (den) 
At K. C. (n). 
At Chi. (n). 
At Chicago 
‘At Chi. (2). 
At Detroit . 
At Detroit -- : 
At Detroit (ni 
At Detroit... 
At Cleve. (n) 
At Cleveland © 
At Cleve. (2): 


Detroit (n) 
Detroit 


Chicago (2) 


KaCutn genes 
Rote tMscaay 
Kansas City << 
Cleveland (n} 
Cleveland... 
Cleveland (2): 


Baltimore .. 
Baltimore... 


APKC. (n).- 
ARK G. (n)-> 
ARK. Gl (n)-> 
At Kansas City 
At Chi, (nd. 

‘At Chicago. 
At Chi. (2). 


Gleveland tn}. 


Detroit ( 


Chicago (n) .. 
Chicago (n) 
Chicago .. . 
Detroit (mn)... 
Detroit ...- 
Detroit (2): 


Boston (n) ... 
Boston (n) 
Boston .. 


61 


a=eww 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 


(Continued) 
JULY BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT KAN. CITY NEW YORK 
1 Boston (n) . At Balt. (n).. Af Cleve. (n). Chicago (mn)... AtK.C. (n).. Detroit {n) .. Washington 
2 Boston (n) - At Balt. (n).. Af Cleve. (n). Chicago (n) AtK.C. (n).. Detroit (n) 72 Wash. (n) . 
3 Boston . . ‘At Baltimore’. At Cleveland - At Kansas City 7 Washington 
4 Wash. (2) At K. C. (2) At Cleve. (2). Chicago (2)... Boston (2) 
s Cleveland (nj; see... oe 
ry Cleveland (n) () 
7 Coasheleta Cleveland ¢ ord 
8 At Boston (n At Chi. (n). At Detroit ish. (n 
9 At Boston. 5 Cleveland .... At Chicago At Detroit ‘At Washington 
10 ‘At Boston (2). Baltimore ( Cleveland (2). At Chi. (2).° K.-C. (2)... At Det. (2) -: At Wash. (2). 
u NO_GAMES ‘SCHEDULED 
12 ALL-STAR GAME, MILWAUKEE, JULY 12 
3 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
14 AtK.C. (n).. At Detroit (n) Wash. (x)... New York (n). Boston (n) Baltimore (n). At Cleve. (n). 
15 At Kansas City At Detroit... Washington... New York Boston . . Baltimore .... At Cleveland - 
16 At Chicago At Cleveland, Baltimore .... Boston . New York (2). Wash. (mn) <<: At Detroit (2) 
uv At Chi. (2). At Cleve. (2). Baltimore (2). Boston (2) New York . Weshington -: At Detroit ... 
8 A oe eRe EAR ie é jashington ;. a 
19 At detrei APIC 2 tail) New York (nm). Wash. (a): Baltimore’. Boston (n) ... At Chi. (ni). 
20 ‘At Detroit inj. AEK. CG. (n)2 New York (nm). Wash. (n) Bolt. (n) <... Boston (n) 77: At Chi. (nd. 
21 ‘At Detroit... At Kansas City New York.... Washington Baltimore... Boston ...... At Chicago .. 
22 At Cleve. (nj. AtChi. (n)-.- Boston (nm)... Baltimore (n}. | Washington... New York (nJ. At K. C. (n). 
23 At Cleveland At Chicago... Boston Baltimore Wash. New York .... At Kansas City 
24 At Cleve. (2) Athi. (2)... Boston (2)... Baltimore (2). Washington. © New York (2). At K. C. (2). 
25 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
26 Detroit (n)... Cleveland (n). AN. Y. (n).. At Boston (n). At Balt. (n) At Wash. (n). Chicago (n) .. 
27 Defroit (n) ...  Gleveland.... At New York. At Boston At Wash. (n), Chicago 
28 Detroit ...... Cleveland « New York ‘At Boston ‘At Baltimore | At Washington Chicago 
29 Cleveland Detroit (nj .. At Wash. (n). At Balt. (n At Bost. (n) APN. Y.(n)..  K.C. (nl 
30 Cleveland Detroit ...... At Washington At Baltimore. At Boston. At New York.. Kansas Ci 
31 Cleveland ( Detroit (2)... At Wash. (2). At Balt. (2),. At Bost. (2) AGN.Y, (20.2 K.C. (2).0.05 
AUG. BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT KAN. CITY NEW YORK 
1 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
2 K. Cc. (n) Chicago (n) At Bost. {n).. APN. Y.{n).. At Wash. (n). At Balt. (n).. Cleveland (n). 
3 K. C. (n) Chicago . ‘At Boston AtNew York.. At Wash. (n). (22 Cleveland ...: 
4 Kansas Ci Chicago At Boston |... AtNew York.. At Washington At Baltimore’, Cleveland < --- 
5 Chicago (n. Koc. Un).122) At Balt. (nj-: | At Wosh (ni. AEN. Y.(n).. At Boston (n). 
v3 Chicago Kansas City |. At Baltimore’. At Washington AtNew York.. At Boston . 4 
7 Chicago (2) Kansas City |. At Balt. (2)..° At Washington AtN.Y.(2).. At Boston © 4 
8 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
9 Wash. (n) AEN. Y. (n).. AK. C. (n) Detroit (n) . At Cleve. (n). Chicago (n) .. 
10 Wash. (n) At New York. AK. C. (n) Detroit (n) ::: At Cleve. (n). Chicago (n) *- 
n Kes ‘At New York. At Kansas Ci Detroit . At Cleveiand | Chicago ....- 
2 New York (nu). Wash. (a)... At Det. (n). APKC. ini-: Chicago (n) .. Cleveland (ni. 
3 New York « Washington... At Detroit . AtK. Gl (mn). Chicago . Cleveland (n). At Baltimore: 
4 New York (2). Washington .: At Detroit © ‘At Kansas City Chicago - Cleveland .... At Balt. (2).- 
5 GAMES SCHEDULED 


{n) Night Games 


(2) Doubleheaders 


WASH. 


At New York. 
AEN. Y. (n).- 
At New York 
‘At Balt, (2) 


Ni 
New York .- 
New York (2). 


At Chi. (n). 
At Chicago 
ALK. C. (n) 
‘At Kansas City 
At Kansas City 
At Cleve. (n). 
At Cleve. (n). 
At Cleveland. 
At Detroit ..- 


WASH. 


Detroit (n) . 
Detroit tn) -. 
Detroit ...-.. 
Cleveland (n). 
Cleveland .. 
Cleveland 


At Balt. (n).. 
‘At Balt. (n) 


AY Bost. ini. 
‘At Boston «« 
‘At Boston =<: 


Everydoy ... Every step will be a 
pleasure in these new Wesboros. 
No. W-625. 


5695" 


THE VERY NEWEST IN YOUNG MEN’S SHOES 


Modern shoes for modern living! Wesboro gives you real down-to-earth reasons for 
buying three pairs of new shoes at a time! You want them. You need them for every- 
day work and play. And now you can easily afford a 3-pair Wesboro Shoe Ward- 
robe! See your Wesboro Shoe Dealer for the hundreds of styles from which to 
choose! All sizes and widths...$6.95...$7.95...$8.95. 


Dress-up. 


Woven plain toe 
with cushiony crepe sole. 
No. W-699. 


FREE! Beautiful simulated 
leather moneyfold . . . yours for just trying on a Wesboro Shoe at your dealer. 


$Q95* 


AUG. BALTIMORE 
16 At Wash, (n). 
W At Wash. (n). 
18 ‘At Washinaton 
Ww AEN. Y. (n) 
20 ‘At New York 
2 ‘At New Yor! 
23 At Chi, (n),.. 
24 At Chicago’. 
25 AtK. c. (nds. 
26 AK. C. (mn): 
27 At Kansas City 
28 At Detroit... 
29 At Detroit <<< 
30 At Cleve. (nb. 
31 ‘At Cleveland * 

SEPT. BALTIMORE 
1 
2 Boston (n) 

3 Boston (n) 

4 Boston .. 

H New York (2): 
7 Cleveland (n), 
8 Cleveland .. | 
9 Detroit (n) .: 
10 Detroit .....: 
n CAI sia 
12 

3 Chicago (n) .. 
4 Chicago ..... 
16 Wash. (n) ... 
7 Washington’. 
18 Washington . 
20 A¥ Boston <2.) 
2 ‘At Boston ... 
22 

23 At Wash. (n). 
24 At Wash. (n). 
25 ‘At Washington 


(n) Night Games 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


(Continued) 

BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
New York (mn). K. C. (n) At. Det. (n) Cleveland (n) 
New York (n) At Detroit Cleveland ... 

York § At Detroit Cleveland 
At Wash. Detroit (n} K. C. (n) At Chi. (n. 
At Wash. (n), Detroit .... K.C. (n)..... At Chicago . « 
At Washington Detroit (2) 1. Kansas City. At Chi, (2)... 
INO GAMES 7S IEDULED 


At Cleve. (n), 
At Cleveland © 
At Detroit .. : 
At Detroit. > 
At Detroit <. 
At Kansas City 
‘At Kansas City 
At Chi, (mn)... 
At Chicago . 


BOSTON 


At Balt, (n) 
At Balt: (n) 
At Baltimore... 
Wash. (2)... 


Detroit 
Detroit :: 
Cleveland inj. 
Cleveland ...: 
Chicago (2) + 


Kansas City .. 
Kansas City .: 


AEN. (n) 
‘At Now York « 
At New York « 
Baitimor 
Baltimore 


New York ... 
New York... 
York .:: 


(2) Doubleheaders 


At Chi, (n) 


KAN. CITY 


At Cleve. (n)- 
At Cleveland | 


Baltimore (n), Boston (n) New York (n). Wash, (n) ... 
Baltimore Boston... Washington 
Washington’.. New York (nj. Baltimore (nj < 
Wash. (nd. New York (n); Baltimore (n) ; 
Washington’. ; New York Baltimore .., 
New York (2); Wash, (2) 
Sphmusnesogs. © Aenabas Baltimore 2: 
Boston (n) Baitimore (nj: Wash. (n)".. 
Hevion sates wikalliniers 27) Werinerswicn) new Net 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND: DETROIT KAN. 
GAMES SCHEDULED 
Chicago (n) . AK. C. (n).. Detroit 
Chicago .. AtK + Detroit 
Chicago (2) yy Detroit 
«a. Chicago (2). At Clev 
No GAMES ScHESULED 
At Wash. (n) At Balt. (n) , "At Boston .... At New York . 
‘At Wash. ‘At Baltimore ; At Boston... At New York | 
‘At New York, At Boston (nj At Balt. (nd) At Wash. 
‘At New York. At Boston . At Balt. 60... At Wash. .... 
‘At Boston (2) At N.Y. (2). At Wash. (2) At Balt. (2) 
NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
At Balt, (n), At Wash. (n) At New York. At Boston... 
At Balt, At Wash. (n)  AtNew York . At Boston .. 
GAMES SCHEDULED 
AK. ¢. it ( At Cle Chicago (n) 


K. c. ( 
Kansas City 
Kansas City . 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 


GAMES’ SCHEDULED 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 
At Detroit ¢ 


No 
Kansas City (n), 


Kansas City 
Kansas City 


Chicago (n) 
Chicago . 
At Detroit (n 
At Detroit . 
At D 


At Chi, (nm), 
At Chicago +: 
‘At Chicago 


troit 


(x) 


Detroit . 
Detroit <1. 2+: 


NEW YORK 


At Boston (n), 
‘At Boston (n’ 

At Boston . 
Baltimore (n) . 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 


At Detroit (n) 
At Det 
‘At Cleve. (n). 
At Cleve. (n) 
At Cleveland < 
At Chi, (2). 

AVIS. (ni 

AtK. C. (n).! 


NEW YORK 


Washington .. 
Washington 

Washington 
At Balt, (2)'- 


Kansas City .. 
Kansas City 
jcago ... 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston (n) ... 
Boston .... 
Boston... 
At Wash. (n) 
At Wash. (nj 
‘At Wash. 


At Boston 
At Boston 
At Boston 


Baltimore (n) 


Boston (n) ¢., 


AtK. C. (n).. 
‘At Kansas City 
At Chicago . . 


At Chicago. 
2) 


At Det. (ni. 
At Detroit << 


At New York. 


At New York. 
‘At Boston (2) 


Kansas City . 
Detroit (2) .. 


(aj 


‘At Baltimore. 
New York (n) 
New York (n) 


(n) New York (n) 


Baltimore .... 


brings you a complete 8-pair wardrobe of shoes for only $2385" 


..0. price. youll expedt to poy for a. singlo, poir J 
\ 


Also makers of fine City Club Shoes... from $8.95 to $17.95! 


Gawal + Oh 4 eoaltho tosh . 
“teeates" tough ivible ce venst 72> 


No. 


8. 


‘slightly higher in the West 


smote 


63 
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NATI 


ONAL LEAGUE 


APRIL ®ROOKLYN CHICAGO CINC. MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PHILA. PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
Ww tare Chicago ter 
2 Pittsburgh At Milwaut 
ary delphia New York . 
14 Brooklyn At Pittsburgl 
15 Brooklyn At Pittsburgh 
16 At Pittsburgh Philadelphia At New York. Brooklyn .. Chicag JO wee 
WwW At Pitts. (2) At Cinc. (2)... Phila, (2) « AN. Y. (2)... Brooklyn (2) . Chicago (2). 
18 At Phila. (n) At St. L. (n) Chicago Pittsburgh ... Brooklyn (n) . At New York. Cincinnati (n) 
Ww At Phila. (n) At St. L. (nm). Chicago Pittsburgh * Brooklyn (n) . At New York . Cincinnati (n) 
20 Phil, (mn)... St Louis (n) At Chicago .. At Pitts. (n) . At Bklyn. (n), New York (nm) At Cine, (n) . 
21 Philadelphia oe : raced ‘At Pittsburgh. At Brooklyn | New York....  «.- oe 
22 New York ( At Chicago St. Louis (mn) . At Bkiyn. (n). ittsburgh (n) At Phila. At Milw. (n) . 
23 New York ... At Chicago St. Louis . At Brooklyn .. Hsburgh ... At Philodelp! At Milwaukee. 
24 New York ... At Chi. (2) St. Louis .... At Brooklyn .. Pittsburgh (2) At Phila. (2) . At Milwaukee. 
25 ‘NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
26 Cincinnati (n) At Bklyn. (mn) . AtN. Y, (nm). Milwaukee (n) St. Louis (mn). Chicago (n).. ‘At Phila. (n). 
27 seeeee Htsburgh . . At New York. Milwoukee ... io Chicago ... hee a 
28 Chicago At Brooklyn .. . At Phila. (n). St. Louis .... fiwaukee (n) Cincinnati ( At New York . 
2 Chicago (n) . At Bklyn. (mn). At Pitts. (n) . At Phila. (nm). St. Louis (n) . Cincinnati (n) ALN, Y. (nd. 
30 Chicago .... At Brooklyn .. At Pittsburgh. AtPhiladelphio St. Louis .... Cincinnati... At New York . 
MAY BROOKLYN CHICAGO. CINC. MILWAUKEE — NEW YORK PHILA, PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
1 Milwaukee ... At Phila, (2) . AtN. ¥. (2). At Brooklyn .. Cincinnati ee Chicago (2) . St. Louis (2) . At Pitts. (2) . 
2 Milwaukee (n) At Phila, (n) . Pe At Bkiyn. (nm). sates Chicago In)... St. Louis .. At Pittsburgh. 
3 an . AEN. Yo in) « ita. (n). At Pitts. (n) . Chicago {m) . Cincinnati (n) Milwaukee (n) Peer er 
4 St. Louis (n) . At New York . at Philo. fats At Pitts. (n). Chicago Cincinnati (nm) Milwaukee (nm) At Bklyn. (nm). 
5 St. Louis .... At New York . pores At Pittsburgh. Chicego sosee “ Milwaukee At Brooklyn . . 
6 At Phila. (n) . At Cinc. (n) . Chicago oe At St. Lb. (n).. Pittsburgh tnd Brooklyn () AtN. Yo in). Milwaukee (n) 
7 At Phila. (n) . At Cincinnati. Chicago - . At St. L. (nd). Pittsburgh ... Brooklyn (n) . At New York . Milwaukee (n) 
C3 At Philadelphio: At Cine. (2). Shicage (2). At St. Louis .. Pittsburgh Brooklyn .... At New York . Milwaukee .. 
9 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
Jo At Chicago .. Brooklyn . New York (n). Pittsburgh (n) At Cinc. (n) . At St. Lb. (n) At Milw. (n) {n. 
W At Chicago Brooklyn New York (mn). Pittsburgh . At Cinc. (n) At St. L. (nm). At Milwauke: (ni 
12 At Milw. (n Pittsburgh Phila, (n) . Brooklyn (n) At St. L. (nm) At Cinc. (n) . At Chicago New York (nj 
13 At Milwauk Pittsburgh Philadetp! . Brooklyn . At St. Louis . At Cincinnati. At Chicago .. New York . 
4 At Cincinnati. New York ... Brooklyn ..... Philadelphic At Chicago . At Milwaukee At St. L. (nm). Pittsburgh (nm) 
15 At Cine. (2) York (2) Brooklyn (2) . Phila. (2) . At Chi. (2) . At Milw, (2). Louis . Pittsburgh ... 
16 Perr oc tees . “ . eee . At St. Le (m) Pittsburgh (n) 
WwW phia Pittsburgh (n) New York (n) At Milw, (n) At Chicago .. At Ginc. (n) . Brooklyn (nm) . 
18 Philadelphia . Pittsburgh ... New York (n) At Milw. (mn) . At Chicago . At Cincinnati. Brooklyn (n) 
WW oe Ses veeeee . New York ... At Milwaukee Sees we esses Weeeay 
20 Philo, (n) At Milw. (nd. St. Louis (n) . Chicago (n) . At Pitts. (n) . At Bklyn. tai: New York (nm) At Cinc, (mn). 
2) Philadelphia . At Milwaukee. St. Louis .... Chicago ..... At Pittsbur: te At Brooklyn . New York .. At Cincinnati. 
22 Philadelphia - At Milwaukee. St. Louis (2) . Chicago . At Pitts. (2 At Brooklyn . New York (2) At Cine. (2) « 
2B NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
24 At Pitts. (n) . St. Louis .... At Milw. (nm). Cincinnati (n) At Phila. (n). New York (n) Brooklyn (n) . At Chicago . 
25 At Pitts. (n) . St. Louis .... Cincinnatti (nm) At Phila. (nm). New York (n) Brooklyn (n) . At Chicago 
26 At Pittsburgh. St. Louis .... Cincinnati ... At Phila. (nm). New York (n) Brooklyn ..... At Chicago .. 
27 APN. Y. (nd. Milwaukee ... At St. b. (nm). At Chicago .. Brooklyn (n) . At Pitts. (n) . ila, (nd... 6 Cincinnati (n) 
28 At New York . . At St. L. (nm). At Chicago .. Brooklyn At Pittsburgh, Cincinnati (n) 
29 At New York . At St. Louis .. At Chicago .. Brooklyn At Pittsburgh. Cincinnati... 
30 Pittsburgh (2) At were b.(2). Milwaukee (2) At Cine. (2) . Philo. (2) ALN. Y. (2). At Bklyn. (2). Chicago (2) . 
3 Pittsburgh (n) Serres nett ete eens Phila. (n) . AEN. Y. (nm). At Bkiyn. (nm). Penn eee eee 
JUNE = PROOKLYN CHICAGO CINC. MILWAUKEE — NEW YORK PHILA. PITTSBURGH — ST. LOUIS 
q Milwoukee (n) At Philo. (n). At New York . At Bkiyn. (nm). Cincinnati Chicago (mn) . St. Louis (nm) . At Pitts. (n) . 
2 Milwaukee ... At Phila. (nm). At New York . At Brooklyn ‘incinnati ago (n) . St. Louis .... At Pittsburgh. 
3 St. Louis (n) . AEN. Y. (nd. At Pitts. (n) . At Phila. Mais Chicago (n) . Milwaukee (n) Cincinnati (n) At Bklyn. (n). 
4 St. Louis .... At New York . At Pittsburgh. At Philadelphic. Chicago .. Milwaukee ... Cincinnati ... At Brooklyn .. 
5 St. Louls (2) . AtN, Y. (2). At Pitts. (2) . At Phila (2) . Shicose @. Milwaukee (2) Cincinnati (2) At Bklyn, (2) . 
6 St. Louis (n) . ae . ae a . At Phila (mn) . Milwaukee iD sere . At Bklyn, (mn). 
7 Cincinnati ... At Pitts, (nm) . At Brooklyn .. AtN. Y. tn) . Milwaukee in} Chicago (n. At Phila. (n). 
8 Cincinnati (n) At Pitts. (n) . At Bklyn. (nm). At New York Milwaukee st Louis (n) . Chicago {n) . At Phila. (n) 
9 Cincinnati... At Pittsburgh. At Brooklyn At New York . Milwaukee Chicago ..... if 
10 Chicago (nm) . At Bklyn. (n) « Preorarss At Pitts. (n) . se Louis (n iiwoukee (n) 
W Chicago At Brooklyn . At Philode! At Pittsburgh Louis . Milwaukee ‘At New York 
Me Chicago At Bklyn. (2) t At Pitts a Louis Milwaukee ‘At New York 
14 Brooklyn (n) . Paite tn). At St. L. (n) Pittsburgh (n) 
15 At Cinc. (n) . New York Brooklyn (n) Philo. (mn) . At Chicago . At Milw. At St. L. (n) Pittsburgh (n) 
16 At Cinc. (n) . New York Brooklyn ry * Philadelphia At Chicago . At Milwaukee. At St. L. (n) . Pittsburgh (n) 
WwW At St. L. (mn). Philadelphia Pittsburgh (n) New York (n). At Milw. (nm). At Chicago .. At Cinc. (n) . Brooklyn (n) . 
18 At St. L. (nd. Philadelphia . Pittsburgh ... New York ... At Milwaukee. At Chicago .. At Cincinnati. Brooklyn (n) . 
1 At St. Louis . Phila. (2) . Pittsburgh (2) New York . At Milwaukee. At Chi, (2) .. At Cine. (2) . Brooklyn 
20 Crreseees eetenee New York (n) Pittsburgh (n) hs Gas (nm). At St. L. (nm). At Milw. (n) © Philo. (n) 
2) age Brooklyn . New York (n) Pittsburgh (n) im). At. St. L. (n). At Milw. (mn) . Phila. (n) 
22 At Chicago - o Brooklyn . New York (n) Pittsburgh (n) a Eine: tn). At St. L. (mn). ‘At Milw. (n) . Phila, (nm) . 
23 At Chicago .. ooklyn . o* . sete nae At St. L. Un). ae seeeeee Phila, (mn) . 
24 At Milw. (m) . ittsburgh < Brooklyn (n) At St. L. (mn). At Cinc, (n) At Chicago - New York (n) 
25 At Milwaukee. ittsburgh Brooklyn +e At St. L. {n) . At Cincinnati At Chicago .. New York (n) 
26 At Milwaukee. Pittsburgh (23 Phila, (2) s., Brooklyn At St. Louis . At Cine. (2). At Chi. (2) .. New York.... 
27 NO GAMES, SCHEDULED 
28 New York (n). At Milw. (n) . At St. L. (nm). ago (nm) . At Bkiyn, (nm). Pittsburgh (n) At Phila. (n) . Cincinnati (n) 
29 New York (n). At Milw. (m) . At St. L. (nm) . go (nm) At Bklyn. (mn). Pittsburgh (n) At Phila. (n) . Cincinnati (n) 
30 New York ..- At Milwaukee. saeeee teee Chicago ..... At Brooklyn .. . . sane eeenlenee 
SULY «= ®ROOKLYN CHICAGO CINC. MILWAUKEE — NEW YORK PHILA. PITTSBURGH —_— ST. LOUIS 
1 Pittsburgh (n) St. Louis .... Milwaukee (n) New York (nm) ‘At Bklyn. (mn). At Chicago 
2 Pittsburgh ... St. Louis .... Milwaukee (n) New York in) At Brooklyn .. At Spey e 
3 ittsburgh (2) St. Louis (2) - New York ... At Bklyn. (2). At Chi. 
4 At Phila. (2). Cincinnati (2) At Pitts. Brooklyn (2) New York (2) At Siw. 12) . 
5 . Brooklyn (nm) . gree +s At Cinc. (n) . 
6 Philo. At N.Y. (n) . Brooklyn (1 At Cinc. (n) . 
7 At Pittsburgh. Philadelphia At New York . Brooklyn ee a Cinc. (n) . 
8 AEN. Y. Un) . Brooklyn (n. At Pitts. (nm). (nd igo (mn) . 
9 At New York . tn) Brooklyn ‘At Pittsburgh. idelp| hia. . Shieage tf) . 
10 At New York . At St. Louis .: At Milw. (2) . Cincinnati (2) Brooklyn . At Pitts. (2). Pattee (3) ee cl go. * 


{n) hight Gomes 


(2) Doubleheaders 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


(Continued) 

JULY 8ROOKLYN = CHICAGO INC. MILWAUKEE — NEW YORK PHILA. PITTSBURGH —_—ST, LOUIS 
W NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
12 ALL-STAR GAME, MILWAUKEE, JULY 12 
13 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
14 St. Louis (n) AEN. Y. (n) . At Pitts. (n) . ‘At Phila, (n) cnegae {n) Milwaukee (n) Cincinnati (n) At Bklyn. (nm). 
15 St. Louis . At New York . At Pittsburg! At Philadel phi Milwaukee . Cincinnati . At Brooklyn .. 
7 ‘Cincinnati At Philadelphia At Brooklyn At New Yor! Chicago ..... St. Louis .. At Pittsburgh. 
7 Cincinnati (2) At Phila. (2). At Bklyn. (2). At New York. Milwaukee Chicago (2) . Si Epa @ At Pitts. (2) 
18 icinnati (n) At Phila. (n). At Bklyn. (n) . AtN. Y. (n) . Milwaukee Chicago (n) . . os . 
ab] tae “ ae . At Phila, (n), At Pitts. (n) . St. Louis .... Cincinnati (n) Milws fork. 
20 Chicago (n) . At Bklyn. (mn). At Phila, (n). At Pittsburgh. St. Louis . Cincinnati (n) Milwaukee . At New York. 
21 Chicago .. At Brooklyn .. At Phila. (nm). eee tee . Cincinnati (n) teeeeee ‘At New York. 
22 Milwaukee (n) At Pitts. (n) . AtN. Y. (mn). At Bklyn. (n), (n) ‘St. Louis (n) . Chicago tw). At Phila. (n) 
23 Milwaukee ... At Pittsburgh, At New York. At Brooklyn .. wae St. Louis .... Chicago ...., At Philadelphi 
24 Milwoukee (2) At Pitts. (2). AtN. Y. (2). At Bklyn (2) . Cincinnati (2) St. Louis (2) . Chicago (2) . At Phila. (2), 
25 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
26 At Cine, (n) . New York ... Brooklyn (n) . Phila. (n) ... At erica « a At Milw. (nm), At St. b. (mn). Pittsburgh (n) 
27 At Cinc. (n) . New York (2) Brooklyn (n) . Phila. (n) At Chi. ( At Milw. (n) , At St. b. (mn). Pittsburgh (n) 
28 At Cinc, (n) New York ... Brooklyn (n) . Philadelphia. At Chicago .. At Milwaukee. At St. L. (n) . Pittsburgh (n) 
29 At St. L. (nm). Philadelphia . Pittsburgh (n) New York (n) At Milw, * At Chicago .. At Cinc. (n) . Brooklyn (n) . 
30 At St. L. (mn). Philadelphia. Pittsburgh ... New York At Milwaukee. At Chicago At Cincinnati. Brooklyn (n) . 
31 At St. Louis .. Phila. (2) «.. Pittsburgh (2) New York At Milwaukee, At Chi. (2) At Cinc, (2) . Brooklyn .... 

AUG. = BROOKLYN CHICAGO CINC. MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PHILA, PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
1 At Milw. (n).. Pittsburgh ... Peper . Brooklyn (n) . At St. L. (nm). Pore . At Chicago .. New York (n) 
2 At Milw. (n).. Pittsburgh . Phila (n) Brooklyn (n) . At St. L. (mn), At Cinc. (n) . At Chicago New York (n) 
3 At Milw. (n).. Pittsburgh , Phila (n) . Brooklyn (n) . At St. L. (nm), At Cinc. (n) . At Chicago New York (n) 
4 At Milwaukee Pittsburgh . Philadelphia Brooklyn . At St. L. (mn), At Cincinnati. At Chicago New York (n) 
5 At Chicago .. Brooklyn New York (n, Pitts. (n) ... At Cine, (n) . At St. L. (nm). At Milw, (n Phila, (n) 
6 At Chicago Brooklyn New York Pittsburgh .., At Cincinnati. At St. L. (mn), At Milwaukee Phila, (n) .. 
7 At Chicago Brooklyn New York (: Pitts. (2 At Cine, (2) . At St. Louis .. At Milw. (2), Philadelphia .. 
8 ‘At Chicago :. Brooklyn Petre bay Fale iiy rs a ae 
g New York (n) Cincinnat At Chicago mn) At Phila, (nm). At Milw, (n) . 
10 New York (n) Cincinnati At Chicago St. Louis (n) At Phila. d At Milw. (9) 
W Sees evreeeces, Cincinnati At Chicago St. Louis . oe At Milwaukee 
12 Phila, (nm)... Milwaukee ... At St. L. (n) At Chicago Un iklyn. Cincinnati (mn) 
13 Philadelphia. Milwaukee ... At St. At Chicago . Pittsburgh At Brooklyn ‘At New York ; Cincinnati (n) 
14 Philadelphia. Milwaukee ... At St. Louis . At Chicago . Pittsburgh: At Brooklyn At New York Cincinnati ., 
15 Senne nee pees . nae o At. St. L. (nm), aes eewens ae . errors Milwaukee (n 
16 ARN Y. (ay! At Cinc. (n) . Chicago (n) . At, St. b, (nd. Brooklyn (n) . At Pitts, (n) Milwaukee (n) 
7 AtN. Yo (n) . At Cinc. (n) , Chicago (nm) . At. St. Ls (nm), Brooklyn (n) . (nm) Milwaukee (n) 
18 At New York . At Cincinnati. Chicago .. At. St. Lb. (nd. Brooklyn . ror . + . Milwaukee (n) 
WW At Phila. (nm). At Milw, (n) , St, Louls (n) . Chicago (n). At Pitts, (n) Brooklyn (n) New York (n) At Cine, (n) . 
20 At Phila. (n). At Milwaukee, St, Louls (n) . Chicago . At Pittsburgh, Brooklyn (nm) . New York . At Cinc, (n) . 
21 At Philadelphia At Milwaukee, St. Louls .... Chicago .. At Pittsburgh. Brooklyn .. New York . At Cincinnati. 
22 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
23 Chicago (n) . At Bklyn. (nd, At Pitts. (n) . At Phila. (n), St. Louis (n) . Milwaukee (n) Cincinnati (n) At N.Y. (nm), 
24 Chicago . » At Brooklyn .. At Pittsburgh, See ceeeens St. Louis .... . ” Cincinnati .., At New York. 
25 Cincinnati . At bie ‘itis At Brooklyn .. At New York, Milwaukee ... St. Louls (n) . Chicago (n) . at Phila, (nm), 
26 Cincinnati (n) At Bkiyn. (nm), AtN. Y. (mn). Milwouke St. Louis (n) . ate ila. (n), 
27 Cincinnati . At Hepa + At New York, Milwaukee .., St. Louis .. Chicago a Philadelphia 
28 St. Louis At Phila, (2). At Pitts, (2) . Chicago . . Cincinnati (2) Milwaukee (2) At Brooklyn .. 
29 St. Louis .... At Phila. (n), eee eet ene Chicago ..... Cincinnati (n) Prorcereee rte At Brooklyn .. 
30 Milwaukee (nm) AtN. Y. (n) . At Bklyn. (n) . Cincinnati (n) Chicago (n).. St. Louis (n) . At Pitts. (nm). 
31 Milwaukee (n) At Phila, (n) . At New York, At Bklyn, (n) . Cincinnati... Chicago (n).. St, Louis (n) . At Pitts. (n) . 

SEPT, 8ROOKLYN cHIcAco CINC. MILWAUKEE — NEW YORK PHILA. PITTSBURGH ST, LOUIS 
1 Milwaukee At New York. At Brooklyn .. Cincinnati... Reser nese St. Louis ... At Pittsburgh. 
2 Pitts. (n) . At Milw. (n), Cincinnati (n) At Phila. (nm), New York (nj. At Bklyn. tn): At Chicago .. 
3 Pittsburgh At Milw, (n). Cincinnati (n) At Phila. (nm), New York (n). At Brooklyn .. At Chicago .. 
4 Pittsburgh At Milwaukee, Cincinnati... At Philadelphia New York ... At Brooklyn .. At Chicago .. 
5 Phila, rey Miiwauee 2) At St. Louis. . At Chi. (2)... Pittsburgh es) At Bklyn. (2), AtN. Y. (2)... Cincinnatt tee 
6 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
7 At Milw. (n). Pittsburgh ... Phila. (n) . Brooklyn (n) . At St. L. (nd) At Cine. (n). At Chicago .. New York (n). 
8 At Milwaukee. oe . Philadelphic Brooklyn . . At St. L. (nd At Cincinnati ee New York (n). 
9 At Chicago .. Brooklyn .... New York (n). Pittsburgh ) At Cinc. (n).. At St. Le Cn re (nd. Phila. (n) ... 
10 at Chicago .. Brooklyn New York ... Pittsburgh ... At Cincinnati. At St. Louis At Milwaukee. Philadelphia 
a inc. (2). New York .. Brooklyn (2) . Philo. (2) ... At Chicago .. At Milw. (2: ar Se pels Pipsaurat 
13, At stil tay! Philadelphia Pittsburgh (n) New York (nm). At Milw, (nm). Af Chicago +e At Cine. (n), Brooklyn (n) . 
4 At St. Lb. (nm). tee nee tteeeee New York ONE At Milw. (nm). nee tee Brooklyn (n) . 
15 At St. Louis . . a theese cee Pee ee + Brooklyn .... 
16 New York (n) ee eeee pees eee St. ‘Louis (n) ‘At Bklyn. tn}: Pittsburgh (n) At Phila, oes At Milw. (n), 
7 New York ... Cincinnati At Chicago St. Louis .... At Broooklyn . esse eene Prcerern At Milwaukee. 
18 New York ... Cincinnati... At Chicago . St. Louis ..., At Broooklyn . Pittsburgh” (aj At Phila. (ai. At Milwaukee, 
19 Soe senses . At St. L. (mn). wae Po . teen . Prone oe hee Chicago (n).. 
20 Phila, (n) ... At St. Le (mn). Milwaukee (n) At inc. (nh. > Pittsburgh wee At Bkiyn. this At New York: Chicago (n).. 
21 sane . At St. L. (nm). Milwaukee ... At Cincinnati. ee eteeeee . oon oe Phen ee ee eee Chicago (n).. 
22 NO GAMES SCHEDULED 
23 At Pitts. (n) . dee deee At St. L. (nm), Philadelphia . , At New York. Brooklyn (n) . Milwaukee (n) 
24 At Pittsburgh. At Cincinns At St. Le (nm), Philadelphia .. At New York. Brooklyn ..... Milwaukee (n) 
25 At Pittsburgh. At Cincinnati. At St. Louis... Philadelphia At New York. Brooklyn . Milwaukee ... 


{n) Night Gomes 


(2) Doubleheaders 
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Jabbo Can Hit —But Can He Help the Reds? 


(Continued from page 47) 
doubt in my mind,” wrote Bartell, 
“that Jablonski can be a much stead- 
ier infielder than his record indicates 
and that he was committing many 
errors beeause of his lack of balance 
and the position of his feet. I believe 
we can straighten these out and at 
the same time get him to believe in 
himself as a fielder.” 

That he lacks self-confidence at 
third base is occasionally conceded 
by Jablonski. The trouble was caused 
partially by his poor performance in 
his first game at St. Louis. “After 
that,” he says, “I'd get the ball, then 
Td start thinking about throwing 
wild. So I'd ease up a bit and the 
throw would be low.” There were 
other, perhaps more remote, causes 
for the problem. In six years in the 
minor leagues, Jablonski played ev- 
ery fielding position except catcher. 
—but he never played any one posi- 
tion long enough to learn about it 
thoroughly. In 1952, the year before 
he joined the Cardinals, he played 
every infield position for Rochester 
in the International League. “I never 
had a chance to get used to one job,” 
Ray has said. “You throw differently 
from every infield position.” When 
it was decided that Jabbo was ready 
for the majors, he was put at third 
base. It was apparently an arbitrary 
move. That’s where the Cards felt 
they needed help, and Jabbo had 
played third base. At least one Na- 
tional League manager believes that 
Jablonski is playing the wrong posi- 
tion, that his throwing is not adapt- 
able to third base. 

“Td rather play third because that’s 
where I have the best chance to make 
good,” he said not long after joining 
the Cardinals, “but I was throwing 
wrong all the time. I was letting the 
ball go sidearm and I was throwing 
sinkers,” 

Even cynics were 


wary about 


© sroRt macazt 


claiming that Jablonski cost the Car- 
dinals more runs through his fielding 
than he accounted for by his hit- 
ting. Last season, he produced 184 
runs (in tuns scored and RBI) for 
the Cardinals. Among his teammates 
only Stan Musial did better (with 
246). Wally Moon accounted for 182 
runs, Rip Repulski 178 and Red 
Schoendienst 177. No other third- 
baseman—except Mathews, who ac- 
counted for 199—was as prolific a 
run-producer as Jablonski. To the 
Redlegs, Jablonski’s power hitting of- 
fered obvious advantages. Both Klus- 
zewski (with 245) and Cincinnati 
outfielder Gus Bell (with 205) last 
year accounted for more runs in NL 
play than did Jablonski—but both hit 
lefthanded and Jablonski is right- 
handed. “We needed a strong right- 
handed batter to pull our offense 
together,” says Paul. “Jablonski fit 
the pattern perfectly.” 

With Jablonski as well as Jim 
Greengrass and Bell in the lineup, 
the Redlegs hope that Kluszewski no 
longer will be walked so freely. Last 
year Klu hit 49 home runs and drove 
in 141 runs—“but his home runs fell 
off after Greengrass was hurt,” says 
Paul. The reason was that opposing 
pitchers were ready to walk Klus- 
zewski rather than run the risk of 
his blasting a homer. “With Green- 
grass out, the pitcher could feed bad 
balls to Klu,” says Paul. “Even if 
they walked him they figured they 
weren’t in as much danger as they'd 
be if he were swinging. And when 
he didn’t walk, he had to swing at 
more bad balls—which cut down on 
his power.” Jablonski's ability to 
avert walks for Kluszewski is still 
open to study, however. Last year, 
when Jabbo batted fourth and Mu- 
sial third in the St. Louis lineup, 
Musial walked 103 times; only Richie 
Ashburn of Philadelphia and Math- 
ews received more bases on balls. 


“The mayor didn’t show up. That’s his secretary.” 


“Maybe we'll be lucky if both Ja- 
blonski and Greengrass are hitting 
hard on the same day,” says Paul, 
“but if either one of them is hitting 
on a given day, we're better off than 
we were last year.” 

Even though he was a clean-up 
batter for most of last year—and 
even though he bettered the fresh- 
man slugging records of such notable 
Cardinals as Musial and Joe Med- 
wick — Jablonski doesn’t consider 
himself a power hitter. “I’m really 
a line-drive hitter.” he says. In 1953, 
when Jablonski hit 21 home runs, 
manager Eddie Stanky told hir 
“You'll hit more home runs by acc 
dent than you will by trying.” 
the Cardinals tamper 
batting style, When- 
ever he slipped into a slump, Stanky 
warned him to swing off his rear foot 
instead of lunging forward on_ his 
front foot. Jabbo’s theory of hitting 
is elaborately simple: “The pitchers 
got to throw ‘em in and I got to 
Swing at ‘em.” Other than Lew Bur- 
dette of the Milwaukee Braves, few 
pitchers in the league awe him. “That 
Burdette can put me in a slump al- 
most any time,” says Jabbo. “He 
throws sidearm, overhand, three- 
quarters. I never know where the 
ball is coming from.” But it was a 
home run off Burdette—his first in 
the big leagues—that provided Ja- 
blonski with his most thrilling mo- 
ment. 

Well-muscled and husky, rather 
than burly—he stands five feet nine 
inches tall and holds his weight be- 
tween 180 and 185 pounds—Jablonski 
is well-equipped for hitting. With 
his black hair, his black snapping 
eyes, and his strong, regular features, 
Jablonski gives an intense, almost 
grim appearance on the field, A bas- 
ketball official who remembers Jabbo 
from the days when he played ama- 
teur basketball in neighborhood gyms 
around Chicago says that “he wasn’t 
out there for laughs. He was what 
you'd call moody, but he was grim 
and all business.” Still, Jablonski 
was no natural baseball player. His 
skill was honed and refined over the 
years of sandlot and minor-league 
ball, and, perhaps unfortunately, 
most of the work was on his hitting. 

Raymond Leo Jablonski was born 
in Chicago on December 17, 1926. He 
was the second of six children born 
to Ted and Catherine Jablonski. His 
mother grew up in Hazelton, Pa., and 
his father was raised in Cleveland. 
They didn’t meet until both moved 
to the southwest section of Chicago 
called Brighton Park. ‘ighton has 
an old and honorable, somewhat 
fiuid, tradition in Chicago, Into 
Brighton flowed the Irish and the 
German and the Polish immigrants 
and their first- and second-generation 
children. Ray’s father worked on the 
loading docks for a railroad. He died 
in the spring of 1948, two days after 
being stricken with pneumonia. His 
mother worked in a local factory be- 
fore her marriage, quit to raise her 
six children, then returned after her 
husband's death because she wanted 
to earn her own way. 

At birth, Ray weighed over ten 
pounds. “But,” he says, “I guess all 
the kids in the family weighed pretty 
much the same at birth.” His father 
played on local semi-pro teams when. 


” 


he was young— “I hear,” says Ray, 
“that he was quite a _hitter’—but 
never tried to make baseball a career. 
Ray himself didn’t go in for much 
baseball while he was at Gonzales 
Grade School although he played 
football, basketball and__ softball. 
When he entered Kelly High School 
in 1941, he went out for football and 
basketball but passed up baseball. “I 
ain’t going to have those guys throw- 
ing pills at me,” he said. In 1942, he 
quit school to go to work in a factory 
that manufactured cardboard cartons. 
“The family needed money and I was 
fed up with school anyway,” he ex- 
plains. But a year later he returned 
to school and, although he was 
drafted in 1945, returned to earn his 
diploma. 

His athletic career began develop- 
ing when he went back to high 
school. At the time, the City League 
in Chicago had a rule forbidding any 
student from playing more than two 
sports in any school year. After his 
year’s sabbatical working in the fac- 
tory, Ray wanted to play football and 
baseball but the basketball coach 
persuaded him to drop football, even 
though it appeared that he would be 
Kelly’s first-string quarterback. 

When he went out for shortstop 
on the baseball team, Jablonski was 
a bit apprehensive, first about “those 
guys throwing pills,” and then about 
his chances of making the team. But 
when he trotted out to shortstop on 
the first day of practice, nobody of- 
fered any competition, apparently in 
the belief that Jabbo, the all-around 
athlete, had an irrefutable claim to 
the position. To correct Jablonski’s 
defects, his coach, Ernie Cavallo, 
worked out with him almost all year. 
During the fall and winter, Cavallo 
hung a mat on a wall in the gym and 
pitched to Ray to teach him how to 
bunt and level his swing. He also 
showed him how to come in for 
ground balls and how to cross the 
base when making a double play. In 
Ray’s senior year, the team won the 
league championship but was de- 
feated in the first round of the state 
tourney. 

The draft ended Ray’s latent hopes 
that he might win a scholarship to 
the University of Illinois. On occupa- 
tion duty in Europe, he played some 
baseball and wound up managing the 
battalion team which won the Paris 
area championship. When he re- 
turned to Chicago in 1947, he went 
to work again in the paper-box fac- 
tory. Although he played with a 
sandlot club, baseball was largely a 
weekend activity for him. One day 
in June, 1947, a friend tried to per- 
suade Ray to go with him to a tryout 
camp being run by the Boston Red 
Sox in Elgin, Illinois, about 35 miles 
northwest of Chicago. Ray didn’t 
much want to go, “but I had a week’s 
vacation coming and I would have 
just laid around the house anyway.” 

In Elgin, he stayed in a hotel room 
where “three of us registered and 
seven of us slept,” because each boy 
had to pay his own expenses. Of the 
300 youngsters who went to the camp, 
Ray was the only one signed by the 
Red Sox. As a bonus, they gave him 
$100 to cover his expenses to Elgin 
and back to buy new equipment. 

For the next six years, Jablonski 
was a baseball itinerant. Until his 
hitting showed some marked improve- 
ment in 1951 and 1952, it appeared 
that he would be a career minor- 
leaguer. He could hit well but spo- 
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Statistics 


Teli The Story 


The Dodgers have the most .300 hitters, the 
Giants and Indians the most low ERA pitchers 


—that’s what these lifetime records show 


By Allan Roth 


LIFETIME MAJOR-LEAGUE LEADERS 


BATTING LEADERS PITCHING LEADERS 
Players with Averages of Pitchers with Eorned-Run Averages 
NATIONAL 300 or More of Less than 3.30 
LEAGUE {in at least 200 Games} {in at least 300 Innings) 
BROOKLYN 3 Robinson 319 ° (Newcombe 3.57) 
307 
300 
CHICAGO. C) (Fondy 296) | 0 (Pollet 3.44) 
CINCINNATI 1 Kluszewski 301 ° (Nuxhail 3.99) 
MILWAUKEE ° (Patko 290) 2 Spahn 2.95 
Burdette 3.16 
NEW YORK 2 Mueller 307 4 Wilhelm 2.56 
Mays 304 Maslie 3.06 
Antonelli 3.11 
Gomez 3.13 
PHILADELPHIA 2 Ashburn 312 1 Roberts 2.98 
Burgess 305 
PITTSBURGH C) (Gordon .286) ° {Surkont 4.10) 
ST. LOUIS 1 Musial 1344 1 Haddix 3.28 
= 
AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 
BALTIMORE 1 Pesky 307 ° (Roe 3.43) 
0 
BOSTON 2 Williams 348 ° (Parnell 3.35) 
Goodman 310 
CHICAGO 2 Kell 309 1 Keegan 2.97 
Minoso 309 
CLEVELAND 2 Mitchell 315 4 Garcia 291 
Avila 306 Newhouser 3.06 
Lemon 3.10 
Feller 3.22 
DETROIT 1 Kuenn 308 1 Gromek 3.22 
KANSAS CITY ° {Valo 280) ° (Shantz 3.63) 
NEW YORK 1 Slaughter 304 2 Ford 2.89 
Lopat 3.17 
WASHINGTON ° (Vernon 286) ° (Porterfield 3.45) 


In cases where team had no .300 hitter or no pitcher with less than 3.30 ERA, 
the team leader is shown in parentheses. 


radically, and nobody was sure where 
he should play. 

Early in July, 1947, Ray was given 
a contract for $135 a'month and was 
assigned to Milford, Delaware, in the 
Eastern Shore League. He played 67 
games at shortstop and batted .326. 
That earned him a $15 a month raise 
but not a promotion. The following 
season he was second in the Eastern 
Shore League in batting with .354 and 
in home runs with 26. He also started 
his wanderings about the diamond, 
shifting from shortstop to the outfield 
after pulling a leg muscle. 

During the following winter, the 
Red Sox failed to protect Jablonski’s 
contract and he was drafted by the St. 
Louis Cardinals, who sent him to 
Columbus, Georgia, in the Class B 
South Atlantic League where his bat- 
ting average dropped to .275 and his 
RBI to 55. Still the Cards were will- 
ing to give him a chance with Houston 
in the Class AA Texas League—as a 
third-baseman. That Jablonski had 
never played the position was imme- 
diately obvious and Houston hastily 
shipped him back to Columbus. Angry 
because of what he considered an un- 
fair tryout, Jablonski protested—and 
was sent down to Lynchburg, Va., in 
the Class C Piedmont League. At 
Lynchburg he played a very average 
third base and left field. He batted 
289, led the league in doubles, hit 17 
home runs and drove in 83 runs. 

At that point, Jablonski’s craft with 
a bat improved abruptly and clamor- 
ously. Playing with Winston-Salem in 
1951, he led the Carolina League in 
batting (.363), home runs (28), runs- 
batted-in (127) and doubles (45). 
“That,” he said later, “was the year 
I really made the Cardinals sit up and 
open their eyes.” The following year 
he was boosted to Rochester in the 
International League. 

Still, he shuttled restlessly around 
the infield and outfield. After playing 
the outfield for part of the 1951 season, 
he moved to third base at Winston- 
Salem. The following spring he dis- 
covered that the Rochester third- 
baseman, Don Richmond, had led the 
league in batting for two years. Man- 
ager Harry Walker handed him a 
first-baseman’s mitt. He had played 
24 games at first base (and committed 
four errors) when the Cardinals sud- 
denly sent two first-basemen back 
from the parent club. Jablonski be- 
came a shortstop for 63 games until 
the second-baseman was injured. He 
played second for 15 games before 
some visiting Cardinal executives saw 
him loft a home run that carried al- 
most 400 feet. He was promptly 
shifted to third base where the Cardi- 
nals believed “we're going to need 
help soon.” 

The need was more urgent than 
even the Cardinals anticipated. At 
spring training in 1953, Bill Johnson, 
the veteran third-baseman, had a sore 
arm, Jablonski stepped into the va- 
cancy and never left it. He played 
157 regular-season games for the 
Cards. He batted only .268 but he 
broke Cardinal records for rookies by 
hitting 21 home runs and batting in 
112 runs. But his fielding not only 
was erratic, it was relatively im- 
mobile. No other third-baseman who 
played more than 105 games handled 
fewer chances. 

Last year, Jablonski improved 
markedly as a hitter and as a fielder 
but not as a slugger. He committed 
more errors but his range increased 
significantly; only Willie Jones of the 


Philadelphia Phillies handled more 
chances. By July 4 he was batting 
;338 and shortly afterward won elec- 
tion to the National League All-Star 
team by a margin of almost a quarter- 
million votes. By the end of the sea- 
son, his average had slipped to .296 
and he hit only 12 home runs, Stanky 
believed that Jabbo’s general im- 
provement was a by-product of his 
refusal to return to Puerto Rico for 
winter baseball after his freshman 
season, “It stands to reason that a 
man can’t give his best during the 
regular season if he spends most of 
the winter playing baseball,” said 
Stanky. “Jabbo reported fresh and 
ready this year,” 

Jablonski had another explanation, 
“For one thing,” he said, “I had a lot 
more confidence. I wasn’t going after 
bad pitches and that means the 
pitchers have to come in with more 
good ones. But the main thing was 
that Stanky took me aside in the 
spring and assured me that I was his 
third-baseman, that I didn’t have to 
worry about keeping the job, That 
meant a lot to me.” 

By mid-season, however, Stanky 
was issuing feelers to Cincinnati for 
Frank Smith, the ‘Redleg relief 
pitcher, Gabe Paul was eager to get 
Jablonski but the trade could not be 
arranged until early in December 
when Stanky was ready to take the 
risk that Ken Boyer, a rookie third- 
baseman coming up from Houston, 
would be able to replace Jabbo. 
Stanky agreed finally to send pitcher 
Gerry Staley to Cincinnati along with 
Ray for Smith, 

At home in Brighton, Jablonski’s 
stature was in no way diminished by 
the trade. His old off-season job of 
selling Budweiser beer, brewed by the 
company which owns the Cardinals, 
disappeared with the trade, but a 
newly-formed company producing 
cardboard cartons quickly hired Ray 
as a salesman. No longer does Ja- 
blonski play basketball during the of 
season, He confines his sports activi- 
ties to bowling; his average is in the 
160's. As a “joiner,” he is busy with 
his local post of the Catholic War 
Veterans and with the Archbishop 
Weber Council of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. He also likes to dance and 
collect records. He has more than 
700 records, ranging from hillbilly to 
mambos, some of them stored with his 
mother and others stored in his own 
second-floor apartment in a red brick 
two-flat across the street from Gon- 
zales Grade School. 

It was at a dance that he met the 
Brighton girl, Dorothy Sczechpanek, 
who subsequently became his wife. 
They were engaged in the spring of 
1952, less than five months after they 
met, and were married the following 
October. On their honeymoon they 
went to Puerto Rico where Ray com- 
bined business with pleasure by play- 
ing winter baseball. They now have 
one son, Ray Jr., a year and a half 
old, 

At 28, Jablonski believes that he 
can look forward to his best baseball 
years, Physically he is approaching 
his peak. But he is still young in the 
ways of major-league baseball. With 
the Redlegs willing, even eager, to 
correct his two main liabilities—his 
erratic fielding and his lack of con- 
fidence—he may yet banish from 
memory the days of the “red-light 
district” and the capsule description 
“good hit, no field.” 
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Wilson gloves, mitts and shoes 
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Says flag-winning 
Cleveland bat boy, 
Harold Klug 


“These Indians bite the dust. 
for no one! Every man on 
the club is on the ball . . . 
every time out. I hear them 
talk in the dugout. And I 
see what they play. Believe 
me, the Indians rely on Wil- 
son gloves from April right 
down to the wire. Matter of 
fact, from what I’ve seen, 
the whole league does.” 
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Basilio Means Business 


(Continued from page 17) 
town. You don’t win against him here 
unless you lay him out.” Then he 
added: “But don’t underestimate him, 
he’s hard to fight. Now that he’s got 
himself a title, he'll be harder than 
ever. The title does something for 
anybody.” 

Norman Rothschild says, “Carmen 
always talks straight. And I knew 
him when.” “When” was 1948, Ba- 
silio’s first year as a pro. He was just 
a six-round boy. Rothschild was the 
youthful proprietor of a diner across 
the street from the old Syracuse 
Arena. 

_ ‘Carmen didn’t kid himself about his 
situation,” Norm recalled, “He would 
come in to my diner and say, ‘I’m not 
going anywhere, am I?’ In those days 
Joey DeJohn was the big wheel in 
Syracuse boxing and many times Car- 
men said to me: ‘I don't take any- 
thing away from Joey but why doesn’t 
the publi¢ take to me, too?’ 

“As _a friend, I tried to cheer him 
up. I told him, ‘Some day Car- 
men, I'll promote, and when I do, I'll 
put you right up there on top. You 
have the ability but you just haven't 
had the chance.’” 

Basilio’s first managers were Tony 
and Sam Amos, who moved him up to 
ten-round fights by 1950. Out of town 
he fought often and was popular, In 
Syracuse he was luckless. He had no 
following, his showings would be in- 
different and the money invariably 
short. 

An exception to his out-of-town 
good fortune was New York City. The 


RIDGEWAY 


night of December 15, 1950, he was in 
with Vic Cardell at Madison Square 
Garden. He was on his way to win. 
In the fifth round Cardell blocked one 
of Carmen’s left hooks with an elbow. 
“An awful pain,” as he described it 
recently, came into his left thumb. He 
had to favor that hand and Cardell 
spotted it, breezing to the decision. 
The doctor later diagnosed the injury 
as a fracture of the first metacarpal 
bone. 

“What a Christmas!” Carmen recol- 
lected. “We were dead broke and we 
hadn’t been married a year. It looked 
like I'd have to send my wife to 
Mexico—I mean Mexico, N, Y., her 
hometown, But we punched it out, as 
they say. She went back to work as a 
waitress. I got a job in an electrical 
parts factory, earned $55 a week.” 

When Tony Amos died, Carmen’s 
contract was taken by Johnny De- 
John, Joey’s brother, and Joe Netro. 
Tt was at this time that Norman Roths- 
child embarked on a career as a 
promoter. 

“I wanted to start Carmen off 
right,” Norm reported recently, “I’d 
gotten big names for Joey DeJohn and 
my old pal deserved something good. 
I looked around—this was the spring 
of 1952—and the fighter people were 
talking about was Chuck Davey. I 
signed Davey for Carmen but, in the 
meantime, Davey knocked out Ike 
Williams. His people got wind of the 
fact that Carmen was more than just 
a local boy, so they tried to pull out.” 

When the fight finally came off, 
Basilio made an inspired fight. Davey’s 


© sronr scAcazine 


“He'll be o.k. there till we get the table cleared.” 


southpaw style was less of a handicap 
for reformed-southpaw Carmen than 
it would have been for another fighter. 
Yet Chuck was shifty and hard to hit 
solidly. 

The announced decision was split in 
Basilio’s favor—one vote for a draw, 
two for Carmen. But, in the course of 
checking the referee's card, it was dis- 
covered that the referee hadn't added 
it correctly. There was a second an- 
nouncement — “the decision is sus~ 
pended,” Several days later the com- 
mission decided the referee’s yote was 
a hopeless scramble of hens’ feet 
scratches. To bail out all concerned, 
the commission ruled this vote a draw. 
One other official had yoted a draw. 
The majority ballot decides. Thus the 
official result became a draw. 

Carmen didn’t sulk over this un- 
happy break. His response was to 
seek another fight with Davey. This 
one, in Chicago, Chuck’s territory, 
proved a licking for Basilio. Inciden- 
tally, he never could get a third match 
with Davey, whom he is sure he could 
have beaten. 

After the second Davey fight, Basilio 
met Billy Graham in Chicago, This 
was the only time Graham beat him. 
Both of these Chicago fights were on 
TV and Carmen’s stock sagged. But 
there always was a Rothschild. He 
brought tough-guy Sammy Giuliani to 
Syracuse and Carmen cracked Giuli- 
ani for a third-round KO. Then Basilio 
fought Carmine Fiore and he stopped 
Fiore in nine. The local fans jumped 
back on his bandwagon. Rothschild 
arranged a 12-rounder with Billy Gra- 
ham for the state welterweight title. 

“T’d done a job on him in Chicago,” 
Billy said later, “and I figured he 
might be a little afraid of me. Instead, 
he was so relaxed at the weigh-in I 
was shocked. In the fight, too, I was 
surprised, He came at me with all the 
drive in the world. I thought I won 
but I couldn’t beef too much about the 
decision to him.” 

Following the spectacular Gavilan 
fight, Basilio had two more draws, 
with Langlois in Syracuse and with 
Italo Scortichini in Miami. For both 
of those fights, Carmen was saying re- 
cently, he had trouble getting into 
condition, his thighs pained him, his 
whole system felt dragged down. 

He visited his doctor, who sent him 
on to Dr, Norman Livshin, prominent 
Syracuse nose and throat specialist. 
Dr. Livshin immediately diagnosed his 
trouble as infected tonsils. There was 
an immediate operation. It was com- 
plicated when a couple of blood ves- 
sels burst and he had to have two 
transfusions. 

Less than two months later Basilio 
fought Langlois again. “I was my old 
self.” Then, also in Syracuse, he burst 
Scortichini’s bubble. 

How could Carmen snap back in 
such bruising style? As we have seen, 
Jean Britonnel credits his unusual 
strength. Basilio’s family background 
and his boyhood help explain where 
that came from. 

The Basilios are all stubby-figured, 
hard-bitten people, accustomed to 
working with their hands. His father, 
now 68, and mother, 61, are farm 
people. Carmen was the seventh of 
their children and he remembers 
planting, weeding and such alongside 
of Pop when he was seven years old. 

“Every day after school I helped,” 
he said. “There wasn’t much time to 
play.” 

But, through the sports page and the 


radio, he became interested in boxing. 
“My first hero was Jim Braddock,” he 
revealed, “I cried when Joe Louis 
knocked him out.” 

Carmen first put on boxing gloves 
at 14. It was at Canastota High and 
Pinky Schmidt, a gym teacher, had 
organized a team. In the only inter- 
school match the team had, Carmen 
won his bout on a second-round TKO. 
He was able to finish only one year at 
high school and left to work full time 
on the farm, The war was still on. 
Exactly 13 days before his 18th birth- 
day, he enlisted in the Marines. 
Shipped out to Guam, he spent 16 
months there as a dispatcher in a 
motor pool. Then they transferred 
him to Pearl Harbor, where he pulled 
guard at an ammunition depot. 

At least, there was a sports program 
at Pearl. And he drifted into’ the 
boxing again. He took a whack at the 
welterweight class, leading up to the 
All-Nayy tournament. He was put 
out in the first round, “I ran out of 
gas,” he confessed, “but the fellow 
who beat me went on to the finals.” 

Discharged on November 22, 1947, 
Carmen entered AAU and Golden 
Gloves competition without any cham- 
pionship success. His first pro fight 
came one year and two days after he 
left the Marines, He didn’t lose until 
his tenth start, against Connie Thries 
in Rochester. His 11th was a tingler. 
Fighting a fellow named Jerry Drain 
in Syracuse, he was dropped. He 
chased after Drain and knocked his 
opponent out in the third. Not long 
ago Carmen recalled that this has 
been the only knockdown of his 
career 
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1 14 feet 11.14 inches, 2 Pitched first 
opening-day no-hitter. 3 Tournament 
bowle es and Rufling, 
d British ama- 
$. and British 
Curtis Cup—U, S. and British 
sles women amateurs. 6 Shoemaker. 
7 Bill Vukovich. 8 False. He played 
for Trenton in 1950. 9 Wright. 10 Teb- 
bets sells life insurance; Rosen sells 
stocks and bonds; Williams is in 
ing-tackle business. 


ticular until he joined up with Johnny 
DeJohn and Joe Netro—and, of course, 
Norm Rothschild. 

Whenever Basilio fights for the title 


against Saxton, Rothschild is con- 
vinced Carmen can’t miss, “He came 
into his own with the Gavilan fight,” 
he said, “Right now he can handle 
middleweights, You saw that with 
Peter Mueller.” (Early this year 


Basilio risked his reputation against 
the tough German middleweight, He 
won by a near shutout.) 

‘Norm insists there 
which made Basilio the best in hi 
weight class: 1. A pair of heavs 
hitting fast hands, 2. His confiden 

ry a pace 15 rounds 

(“he surprised himself against Gav- 
ilan”). 3. A weave in which he’s hard 
to hit and out of which he comes up 
firing combinations (“he looks clumsy 
’s clever”), 4, His strong chin 


but he's 


and durable body (“the condition he 
stays in, he'll outlast anybody”). 

Basilio likes to fight in Syracuse and 
likes to live in the neighboring 
country. He shuns the big city. “Why 
don’t I like New York?” he says. “In 
the business I’m in, the city is the 
place to stay out of—for a lot of 
reasons, 

“T always want to be where I can 
fling open the front door and breathe 
deep, clear, clean air. It’s a good feel- 
ing to fill your lungs; you feel strong, 
you feel alive. I hear fighters say they 
hate roadwork, I can’t do enough of 
it The farther I go, the longer I stay 
out, the more satisfaction I get out 
of it.” 

An expert rifleman in the Marines, 
Basilio’s favorite recreation is hunting. 
Not far from the valley in Chitte- 
nango, where he and his wife, Kay, 
have a three-bedroom home’ “and 
plenty of elbow room,” there are 
wooded hills loaded with pheasants 
and rabbits. Any day he'll ramble ten 
or 15 miles in search of small game. 

“It’s a good life and if I didn’t fight 
again, I could get by on what I've put 
aside,” Carmen said, “but I wouldn’t 
be telling the truth if I said I didn’t 


care about becoming champ. It’s 
something to have that will stay with 
you for the rest of your life, Besides, 


everybody who's for you wants you to 
become champ. And sin days 
when I wanted to be 
Joey DeJohn, I’ve learned there are a 
lot of people up here who are for me. 
For them, if nobody else, I'm going to 
make a big try.” 

Bet against Carmen Basilio at your 
own risk. 


NOCONA LEATHER 
GOODS COMPANY 
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The Curious Adventures Of Vince Martinez 


(Continued from page 41) 

No matter how much damage you do, 
you gotta get hit. Marciano, now, he’s 
got short arms, so he’s got to fight 
that way. Thank God, I’ve got long 
arms.” Nothing is more mystifying to 
him than the theory that it is a virtue 
in a fighter to delight in undergoing 
assault. 

Vince's attitude was best illus- 
trated during a recent conversation 
about a friend of his—formerly a 
ranked fighter—who has undergone a 
succession of tough fights and shows 
it. When someone remarked that the 
boy had once been real handsome, 
Vince said: “Sure he was. But I'll 
take Ray Robinson. He's still hand- 
some.” 

It is even possible to detect slight 
traces of the Golden Boy theme in 
Vince, although the temptation is 
probably to overstate it. When he was 
a boy, he studied the trumpet, played 
in a local combo, and still has a vague 
ambition to have his own band when 
he retires from the ring. He’s a good 
enough dancer so that amidst his col- 
lection of boxing trophies is a bronze 
statue won for his mastery of the 
mambo (what the heck is a mambo?). 
Like many fighters these days, he has 
a great amount of interest in show 
business generally. It pleases him that 
when he was in Los Angeles to fight 
Art Aragon, Jose Ferrer, a long-time 
fan of his, was.a regular visitor to the 
gym, Puerto-Rican Ferrer had be- 
come a Martinez rooter_on the mis- 
taken assumption that Vince was a 
countryman, Despite the family name, 
Vince is % Italian and only % Span- 
ish, Just the same, he has gone out 
on dates with Ferrer’s sister-in-law, 
Betty Clooney, and he’d rather talk 
about that than about any of his 
fights. 

Vince Martinez began fighting in his 
senior year at Central High School for 
no more compelling reason than that 
he was playing for a sandlot football 
team which signed up for the boxing 
team en masse. He weighed only 135 
pounds, but before the year was over 
his coach, John Haffer—a former 
Navy light-heavy champ who is now 
a traffic cop in Paterson—was punish- 
ing the unruly members-of the team 
by making them go a couple of rounds 
with him. 

After he graduated, Vince fought 
as an amateur under local trainer 
Nick (Shine) Fiorita. He came along 
so rapidly that after little more than 
a year he won the Best in the Tourna- 
ment trophy in the 1948 Diamond 
Gloves which Abe Greene put on for 
the Paterson News. Turning pro the 
following year, Vince won 13 straight 
four-rounders and earned the Boxing 
Writers’ Award as Rookie of the Year. 

Despite all these honors, Vince— 
who still remembers his family’s early 
days in Paterson “when things were 
tough’—held on to his job as a 
draftsman at the Westinghouse plant 
in nearby Bloomington. To stay in 
condition, he got up at 5 o'clock every 
morning to do his roadwork. Some 
people said he kept the job because he 
didn’t think he could make good in 
the ring. 

If Vince lacked confidence in his 
future as a fighter, it was, once again, 
due to that apparent lack of stamina. 
He has always weakened in the late 
rounds, even in his prelim days; so 
much so that each advance from the 


four-rounders to the sixes, from the 
sixes to the eights, and from the 
eights to the tens—necessitated extra- 
careful matchmaking by his handlers. 
As a matter of fact, Vince suffered his 
first defeat, at the hands of one Joe 
Mullins, on his first try at the six- 
rounders, early in his sophomore year. 

As trite as it sounds, Vince believes 
that all his losses have, over the long 
haul, helped him more than they have 
harmed him. After the loss to Mullins, 
for instance, Fiorita took him out of 
competition and put him back in the 
gym for close to eight months to teach 
him to shorten his punches. Vince 
had apparently been born with that 
good left jab, but he had always 
thrown his hooks too wide. (In high 
school, he had also picked up the habit 
of holding his Jeff down around his 
waist, a habit he has still not com- 
pletely shaken.) The lessons were ab- 
sorbed, In learning how to punch in- 
side, Vince developed a crisp right 
cross which is now, he believes, his 
best punch. He learned his lessons so 
well that he won nine of his next ten 
fights by knockouts, and ran up an 
unbeaten streak of 13 before he lost to 
Chico Vejar before 11,000 people, the 
largest Madison Square Garden fight 
crowd in a long time. It was one of 
the weirdest fights ever seen on TV. 
Vince was ahead on points in the 
seventh round when he backed Vejar 
into a corner, staggered him with a 
right, and ripped in after him with 
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everything he had. It was a brutal 
beating he handed out—and it cost 
him the fight. For a solid minute, 
Chico huddled against the ropes try- 
ing to weather the assault, and then 
all at once, before the round had 
ended, Vince had punched himself out, 
It was a victory for the punching bag 
over the puncher. Chico came on to 
take the last three rounds from the 
arm-sore Martinez and earn a 5-4-1 
decision on all three cards. 

“The lesson I learned,” Vince can 
say now, “is that I'd have to ignore the 
crowd. ‘I heard them yelling for me 
to go in and finish him off, and it ex- 
cited me into forgetting my own 
plans.” 

There is a suspicion that the seventh 
round of the Vejar fight also con- 
firmed, once and for all, Vince's mis- 
givings about both his punching pow- 
er and his staying power. 

A month later, he lost a split de- 
cision to Danny’ Giovanelli, a good- 
looking young welter who had been 
substituted for the drafted Vejar. 
Vince dropped Giovanelli in the ninth, 
but Danny came on in the tenth to 
pull out the fight. 

Although there was some dissatis- 
faction with the decision, Vince was 
willing to concede that he had not 
thrown enough punches. Lester 
Bromberg of the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun wrote: “The Pater- 
son picture fighter has to realize that 
there are three minutes to a round in 


which to fight, not 2:30 to pose and 30 
seconds to fight. Even when his 30 
seconds accomplish more real dam- 
age.” 

With two losses in a row, Vince was 
at a crossroad. Bill Daly was after 
him to. make up his mind whether he 
wanted to be a fighter or a draftsman, 
and the first squabble between Daly 
and the Martinezes came to pass. 
Daly cut in for only 23% of Vince’s 
purses; Vince's father got 10%. Ac- 
tually, Vince had originally signed 
with a local manager, Mickey Connol- 
ly. Connolly had immediately sold half 
his contract to Daly and an associate 
of Daly's, Tex Pelte. In December, 
1952, after Vince had knocked out 
Tony Pellone in his first national TV 
appearance and decisioned Sammy 
Giuliani, Daly bought out Connolly for 
$1,750. It was a modest sum but the 
original contract was running out. 
Daly now speaks of the payment to 
Connolly much as a society dowager 
speaks of sweet charity. 

Papa Martinez signed a new New 
York State Athletic Commission con~ 
tract with Daly, but he also had Daly 
sign a civil contract giving him (Mr. 
Martinez) final approval on all 
matches. 

One thing Daly had done upon tak- 
ing over from Connolly was to bring in 
his own trainer, Johnny Lane, to re- 
place Shine Fiorita, Under Lane, 
Vince had mixed success. He started 
by knocking out Don Williams and 
outpointing Carmine Fiore, but then 
in his next two fights he suffered 
those defeats at the hands of Vejar 
and Giovanelli. Vince wanted Fiorita 
back. He had nothing against Lane, 
as he is at great pains to point out 
today, but he simply felt that Fiorita 
knew him from the bones out. 
compromise was reached. Vince gave 
in to Daly’s demand that he leave his 
job (he didn’t exactly quit even then; 
he took a leave of absence which he 
periodically renews), and Shine Fio- 
rita returned as trainer. 

Vince also decided that he would 
do just as well training at home, since 
the quiet, suburban area—with the 
bordering mountains—made a perfect 
training site. He had prepped for the 
Vejar and Giovanelli fights at Eh- 
san’s, in Camden, N. J,, and the re- 
sults had obviously not been such as 
te move him to offering a testimonial, 
(The only rewarding feature of the 
camp had been the lessons he had re- 
ceived in dancing the mambo and 
beating the bongo drums from that 
acknowledged master of those twin 
arts, Kid Gavilan.) Thriving might- 
ily on his home grounds, Vince, as of 
March 1, had won 13 consecutive 
fights and was ranked fifth in the wel- 
terweight division. Bill Daly deserves 
his share of the credit for Vince's 
rise, something the Martinez family 
is quite willing to concede. As vice- 
president and treasurer of the power- 
ful International Boxing Managers’ 
Guild, Honest Bill does not get any 
the worst of it for his fighters. 

“We needed him to get us into the 
Garden,” Phil says. “And we don’t 
deny that he did a good job of bring- 
ing Vince along. In fact, it's hard to 
see how anybody could haye done 
better.” 

Daly displayed some beautiful 
managerial footwork last year when 
he got a $12,000 guarantee for Vince 
to fight Chuck Davey in Chicago. 


Martinez figured to be too tough for 
the bouncing boy from Michigan 
State, but to make sure Vince wasn’t 
baffled by Davey’s southpaw angles, 
Daly scheduled a tune-up against an- 
other southpaw, Harold Jones. Vince 
went all ten rounds with Jones, then, 
three weeks later, battered Vejar all 
over the ring, knocking him down 
four times and winning by a TKO in 
the seventh round. Riding his hot 
streak for all it was worth, he jabbed 
Davey silly, something an orthodox 
fighter is not supposed to do to a 
southpaw. To make it a perfect eve- 
ning for Honest Bill’s hot and sweaty 
brain, the net came to only $7,000, 
proving how smart he had been to 
insist on the $12,000 guarantee. 

The best was yet to come. Chuck 
Davey had been signed to meet Art 
Aragon in Los Angeles, and Daly went 
right to work to take over that fight. 
He not only got it, but he got a $17,500 
guarantee with the option of taking 
25% of the net. When the fight 
grossed a whopping $130,000, he 
walked off with close to $27,000 for 
Vince's end. 

Vince had one bad moment in that 
fight. Warned that Aragon was a 
strong left-hooker, he was concen- 
trating on holding his right high when, 
halfway through the fifth, Aragon 
came over his left with a jolting right. 
For the first time in his career, Vince 
was shaken up and dazed. He danced 
away, and when Aragon came after 
him, he grabbed and held. By the 
end of the round, though, his head 
had cleared. He handled Art the 
rest of the way without any trouble. 

After the break with Daly, and the 
Fiore rematch, Vince took on Al An- 
drews, a tough, aggressive middle- 
weight. In this fight, he cleared up 
the last lingering doubt about his 
durability, stamina, courage—call it 
what you will. Andrews pressed him 
all the way, and Vince not only 
handled him, but finished strong. 
Only in the fourth and fifth rounds, 
when he let Andrews get set for his 
lunging left hooks, did Vince have any 
difficulty. After that, he moved 
around him or stepped inside, and 
kept him pretty much off balance. 

The remarkable thing about Vince’s 
physical development is that there is 
no one to crack the whip over him. 
Everybody in his general staff holds 
a regular daytime bread-and-butter 
job. His father is a dyer and finisher 
in a silk mill, Phil is a machine-tool 
designer, Fiorita works in a jute fac- 
tory. Fortunately, Vince is a hard 
and conscientious worker, still eager 
to build up his stamina. “Condition,” 
he says, “is nothing but good food 
and a lot of sleep and a little exer- 
cise.” His mother, Mrs. Pauline Mar- 
tinez, takes care of his diet, Vince 
takes care of the rest. He is a great 
admirer of Rocky Marciano as a man 
with a tremendous capacity for self- 
denial and self-discipline. (He met 
Rocky when they were both training 
at Greenwood Lake, and it is one of 
his proudest boasts that when he 
fought Rocky’s stable-mate, Sammy 
Giuliani, Rocky went out of his way 
to let him know that he was remain- 
ing neutral.) Vince, like Rocky, is 
willing to suffer for his art. As much 
as he enjoys dancing, he leaves the 
local dance hall (Plaza Palace) at 
10:00 sharp when he has a fight com- 
ing on, drops his date at her door and 
hurries home to bed. hel 

“When you cheat on your training,” 
he says, “you're not fooling your man- 
ager or your trainer; you're really 
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says FRED KETTERMAN, veteran hunter and 
guide of Glady, West Virginia—“One thing 
you.need when you go after game and pests 
is ammunition with real power. I always rec~ 
ommend Peters ‘High Velocity’ because I've 
shot it myself for many, many years. For my 
money Peters “High Velocity’ is tops.” 

Fred Ketterman has spent many seasons hunt- 
ing for all kinds of game. For him Peters 
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out wallop he needs for the long shots. 
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not fooling anybody but yourself.” 

Since the break with Daly, Vince 
has done his gym work in a rented, 
drafty loft in downtown Paterson. 
It had to be rented, the Martinezes 
say, because, after the break with 
Daly, all sparring partners disap- 
peared into the picturesque moss and 
mildew of Stillman’s health resort. 
The ring is not quite the conventional 
size, and Shine Fiorita is content to 
leave it that way. After working out 
in the small loft, Vince finds the Madi- 
son Square Garden ring about as big 
as a basketball court. And by style 
and tactic, Vince is a man who uses 
all the ring he can find. 

Despite Vince’s modest appraisal of 
his punching power, he almost al- 
ways leaves blood and destruction in 
his wake. Even in his two main-bout 
losses, he had Vejar and Giovanelli 


all cut up. He did such a hatchet job 
on Aragon that Art’s handlers rushed 
him through the dressing room after 
the fight and steered him out to a 
waiting automobile, his nose broken, 
both eyes shut, his face ripped up. 

In White Plains, N. Y., in Novem- 
ber, 1952, Vince knocked out Carey 
Mace near the end of the first round, 
but the bell stopped the count. Re- 
vived by his trainers, Mace got to his 
feet, took a couple ‘of steps toward 
his corner and fell to the canvas 
again, out cold. 

Tony Pellone, dropped three times 
in the first round, sent Vince his 
gloves, inscribed A Star is Born, and 
retired from the ring. The gloves 
hang in the Martinez parlor above 
the Rookie of the Year trophy. Don 
Williams and Chuck Davey also re- 
tired from the ring immediately upon 
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THE NHL 
CAPTAINS’ 
ALL-STAR POLL 


FOR the Toth straight season, the National 
Hockey League captains have given us their 
own nominations for both the All 
and the individual trophy awards, Through 
the years, the captains’ polls have been aceu- 
rate forecasts of the official choices. In the 
1953-54 captains’ poll, publishd by SPORT, 
11 of their 12 choices for first and second team 
made the official tean 

Here are the All-Star teams for 195: 
picked by captains Butch Bouchard (Mont- 
real), Ted Lindsay (Detroit), Ted Kennedy 
(Toronto), Ed Sandford (Boston), Don Ra- 
leigh (New York), Gus Mortson (Chicago) : 


FIRST TEAM 
Harry Lumley, Toronto (9)* Goalie 
Doug Harvey, Mont. (10)* Defense 
Red Kelly, Detroit (9)° Defense 
Jean Beliveau, Mont. (10)° Center 
¢ Richard, Mont. (10) "Right Wing 
th, Toronto (9)" Left Wing 


SECOND TEAM 
Terry Sawchuk, Detroit (6)* Goalie 


Bob Goldham, Detroit (4)* Defense 
Hugh Bolton, Toronto (3)° Defense 


‘Ted Kennedy, Toronto (3)* Center 
Gordie Howe, Detroit (3)* — Right ie 
Danny Lewicki, N. Y. (4)* . Left Wing 


“Two points awarded for first-team vote; one 
for second team. 


The vote for goalie was a two-man race. 
Four of the six clubs experimented with new- 
comers this season. Only Sawehuk, in his 
sixth year, and Lumley, an I1-season veteran 
although ‘only 28 years old, were experi- 
enced netminders—and the only vote-getters. 
emen, there was a wide range of 
Although Harvey and Kelly won 
cingly, Goldham and Bolton, as well 
as Jimmy Thompson, Tim Horton, Tom John- 
ston, and Bouchard received support in the 
balloting, At center, Beliveau was a runaway 
choice. The big hard-shooting Canadien came 
into the league last year with a fabulous repu- 
tation but the skeptics said Beliveau had to 
show them he could do the job in the NHL. 
He has shown them all this season. 

Rocket Richard was a popular choice at 
right wing, and Gordie Howe just beat out 
Bernie Geoffrion for the second-team post. 
At the other wing, Sid Smith, too, was an 
easy winner. 

At mid-season Boston’s Don McKenney was 
listed filth in the race for the Calder Trophy 
(rookie award). But the captains picked the 
20-year-old left-winger as rookie of the year. 
The Hart Trophy winner will be a tough de- 

ion—if the captains’ opinions are a cri- 
terion. In voting for the most valuable player, 
they gave varied support to Beliveau, Rich- 
ard, Lumley and Howe. but finally settled on 
hard-working. play-making Ted Kennedy of 
Toronto. Sid Smith was the captains’ choice. 
by a wide margin, for the Lady Byng award. 

—H. H. Roxnonoucr 
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being knocked out by Vince’s blows. 

The break with Daly was not a 
thing of sudden passion, but the cul- 
mination of two years of small, carp- 
ing, private bickering. Daly and the 
Martinezes had squabbled during the 
effective run of the contract about 
many things, but mostly about. ex- 
pense deductions, which came off the 
top and were therefore paid as much 
by the fighter as by the manager. 
Punctuating the squabbling were the 
inevitable angry cries of “If you don’t 
like the way I’m handling things, you 
can manage him yourself .. .” and “If 
I did manage him myself, I'd do a 
better job than you're doing.” 

Daly frequently offered to sell Mr. 
Martinez his 23% contract and once 
he even offered to give him back the 
contract. Mr. Martinez quickly of- 
fered to accept it on those easy, 
friendly, no-payment terms, but Hon- 
est Bill pleaded poetic license. 

There was even some heat generat- 
ed about how Vince was to invest his 
money. Part of the money was going 
into the bank and part of it was being 
invested, by Phil, in blue-chip stocks. 
When Daly found out about it, he 
admonished Vince to get out of the 
stock market and put his first earn- 
ings into an annuity, so he’d know the 
money would be there when it was 
needed. If Phil took that as a re- 
flection upon himself, he can hardly 
be blamed. Actually, the stock mar- 
ket being what it is today, Vince’s in- 
vestments have worked out very well. 
He is now worth better than $35,000. 
“This is one kid,” brother Phil says 
firmly, “who is going to get out of this 
business with all his dough.” 

The break came, finally, in the 
kitchen of the Martinez home, during 
the split of the Aragon purse. Phil 
Martinez says it was provoked by a 
$3,000 expense bite, where his own 
records showed only $1,000. Daly 
says the argument was oyer whether 
he had been paid for his TV appear- 
ances plugging the fight. They are 
agreed, however, that Daly flung the 
money at Mr. Martinez and shouted, 
“{'m giving you people more money 
than you’ve ever seen in your life, 
and you're sore about it!” 

After they had all cooled down, 
Vince called Daly to try to patch 
things up. They met in downtown 
Paterson, but fought to no decision. 
Daly absolutely refused to go back 
under the same conditions. He told 
Vince, depending upon which side is 
telling it, either: 1) “Throw your old 
man out of the house!” or 2) “You're 
25 years old now. It’s time to stop 
letting the old man bull you!” 

They still could haye worked out 
some mode. of. co-existence, every- 
body in boxing is agreed, if both sides 
hadn’t begun to insult each other in 
the public prints. Phil inserted him- 
self into a messy hearing involving 
Daly’s Guild and the Metropolitan 
Boxing Alliance, a group of less suc- 
cessful managers who would have 
liked to come in out of the cold, The 
hearings were eventually stripped 
down to the one charge with tangible 
support, the charge that the Guild 
exacted a kickback of $100—out of 
the TV money—from all managers, 
members or no. Phil accused Daly of 
taking the $100 out of Vince’s share 
of each purse, while Daly swore that 
he had paid it out of his own pocket. 

The books on both sides, when in- 
spected, forced a Certified Public Ac- 
countant to throw up his hands in 
horror, Since the primary responsi 
bility for keeping understandable rec- 


ords fell to Daly, the Commission 
slapped a $500 fine on him. Daly then 
accused Phil of clipping $100 out of 
every purse for acting as Vince’s 
bookkeeper. Phil answered that the 
$100 was a token fee to cover a multi- 
tude of tasks—bookkeeper, publicity 
man, and companion. Since only $23 
of that sum came out of Daly’s pock- 
et, Phil said, and since he had sold 
$11,000 worth of tickets in Paterson 
for the first Vejar fight and was al- 
most always good for $3,000-$5,000 in 
lesser fights, Daly was getting all the 
best of the deal. 

It went on like that, with each of 
the antagonists more than willing to 
confide that the other was a pathologi- 
cal liar. By the time the IBC tried to 
get them back together in January, 
both sides were standing stubbornly 
on their pride. 

The Daly-Martinez contract did not 
run out until March 9, so Honest Bill 
remained Vince’s manager of record 
long after he had ceased to be man- 
ager in fact. He collected his 23% of 
the Fiore and Andrews purses, for in- 
stance, even though he had to be or- 
dered by Christenberry to make the 
contracts legal by affixing his signa- 
ture, Daly insists that he refused to 
sign the Fiore contract at first because 
he thought it was a bad money fight; 
the other camp said it was because he 
was trying to put Vince on ice. 

Big Al Braverman, the leader of the 
Alliance fight against the Guild, sec- 
onded Martinez in the Fiore fight and 
was scheduled to work his corner 
again in the Andrews fight. Daly ob- 
jected on the grounds that it was a 
deliberate slap at him. Which it was. 
Braverman was close to the heart of 
the Martinez clan because he had dug 
them up sparring partners, at Still- 
man’s, when all but he had fled. “He 
helped us,” Phil says, “when we were 
losers.” ‘According to tradition, a 
fighter can use any licensed second he 
wishes, and yet Christenberry, who 
didn’t ‘shrink from changing judge: 
decisions in the course of his stewar 
ship, didn’t let any nonsense like that 
stand in his way. He barred Braver. 
man. Phil didn’t get a chance to 
gue the point because, as he freely ad- 
mits, “Christenberry was sick of look- 
ing at my face by that time.” 

The word “freeze” is unfortunately 
a legitimate word in boxing’s vocabu- 
lary. By loose definition it means a 
process wherein a manager who has 
offended the all-powerful Guild stops 
getting work for his fighters. The 
Guild and the IBC, it should be added, 
would counter that “freeze” is a word 
which, while in current usage, de- 
fines a situation that does not exist. 

How much influence does the Guild 
have? One man who has been in all 
phases of boxing through the years, 
says: “First of all, Guild managers 
control almost every good fighter in 
the country. If they don’t want their 
boys to fight Martinez, nobody can 
force a match on them. A manager 
has the right and the responsibility of 
making the fights he thinks will help 
his boy. That doesn't mean Martinez 
will be frozen, though. Martinez 
brings money into the Garden, and 
many a manager is going to take that 
pay night, Guild or no Guild.” 

The attitude of the Martinezes 
toward the “freeze” is best summed 
up by Papa Martinez. “They'll have 
to give us a fight,” he says, “because 
Vince draws, and because the man- 
ager of any welterweight knows that 
he could put his fighter into the title 
Picture with a win over Vince. But 
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if the kid loses a fight or two, we're 
in trouble. We haven't closed our 
minds to getting another manager by 
a long shot.” 

For his part, Bill Daly denies there 
is any freeze or any attempt at a 
freeze. “But understand this, There 
are certain ethics in this business, 
just like there is with doctors. Some 
Guild managers might not want to 
deal with Martinez. Don’t misunder- 
stand that, though, as meaning there 
will be a freeze only we'll deny that 
it's a freeze. I have no doubt at all 
that some Guild managers will go 
for the pay night.” 

But Daly doesn’t intend to be a 
philosopher about it all. “I took Vince 
over the fours and sixes when he 
wasn't sure he wanted to be a fighter. 
I had to sell him on himself as a 
fighter. I brought him along to a po- 
sition as a contender, and I did it for 
23%, the smallest percentage I’ve ever 
had with any fighter.” (Daly’s power 
among boxing insiders comes from 
something besides a background of 
champions. The best he’s had was 
Jackie Wilson, the NBA featherweight 
champion, and Lee Savold, who was 
once heavyweight champion of the 
British Isles—which only goes to 
show how far the austerity program 
was carried.) “If I had to make a 
ease for myself,” Daly says, “I'd just 
ask why would I walk away from a 
potential champion unless the situa- 
tion had become unbearable? If it 
was $27,000 or $1,000, it was the same 
thing. It hurt them to give me any- 
thing. They were making me out a 
petty thief, and life's too short for 
that. Don’t-ask me to walk away 
from it without being sore, though. 
I feel like an inventor who's had his 
patent stolen.” 


What offends most people, of course, 
is a situation that forees good young 


fighters, like Martinez, to go to a 
Guild man before he’ can get his 
fights in the first place. This is the 


age-old talent vs. contact problem 
that has faced young people of all 
professions from the time of the cave 
man. There are, in all fields, and 
there is no way of getting around it, 
the middlemen, the men who guard 
the approaches to the big time and 
exact a tribute from each man who 
passes. Maybe it shouldn't be that 
way, but that’s the way it is. 

Bill Daly will go so far as to say: 
“Sure, a manager is a necessary evil. 
But necessary. The fight world is a 
world of intrigue. The man who be- 
comes champion is not always the 
best fighter in his division. More of- 
ten, he’s the man who is handled best. 
It’s a matter of timing and position.” 
Bill is quick to add, however, that 
boxing is far from the: only golden 
pursuit in which straight-shooters 
don’t always win. “Take singers. 
Would you want to bet that no other 
barber in the world can sing as well 
as Perry Como? Is Como the best 
singing barber in the world, or the 
best-handled singing barber in the 
world? 


‘Timing is everything,” Daly says. 
“If you have the seventh tanking 
fighter in the division and you haye 
to fight the six men above him to win 
the championship, you're never going 
to know what it's like to have a 
champion. One of those matches is 
going to be the wrong fight at the 
wrong time, Vince is a great pros- 
pect, but he’s no 

handling at this point can r i 
and bad handling is what he’s going 
to get.” 
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World Champions from the time 
of Harry Vardon have praised 
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Chick Horbert, winner of the 1954 
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Daly can be smug about handling 
at the moment, because it is acknowl- 
edged, even by managers outside the 
Guild’s protective walls, that he 
handled Vince beautifully, An Alli- 
ance manager, who obviously has no 
reason to be kind to Daly, says: “I 
have to look at this thing from the 
point of view of the manager. He 
got the kid up to a No, 5 rating with- 
out ever putting him in there with a 
rated fighter. This is the best-handled 
fighter since Marciano. Now that the 
kid is just ready for the big fights, he 
kisses his manager off.” 

‘A Guild manager says: “Look, he 
got $27,000 out of the Aragon fight, 
and Martinez was a cinch to beat 
Aragon from the day the papers were 
signed. Any manager who can get 
$27,000 these days, even for a tough 
fight, is doing a job.” 

‘The job is now being done by An- 
thony and Phil Martinez, whom most 
of the boxing crowd look upon as 
rank amateurs, With Daly, they be- 
lieve Vince was pretty close to a sure 
thing for the championship, With 
family management, they have their 


reservations, _ That doesn’t mean 
they're right, it only means that man- 
agers—even warring managers—are 
as clannish as any other profession. 
And if there is one place where new 
blood is needed, it is in the ranks of 
the managers. 

The Martinez board of strategy at 
least thinks big. Phil is hurting for 
an outdoor championship fight with 
the winner of the Saxton-Basilio 
fight. Vince believes that Saxton 
uld be easier for him, for he be- 
s he has just the style to cope 
with Saxton’s hit-and-grab style. 
Basilio, everyone agrees, would be a 
better money fight. A ball-park fight 
between the two men, each with a 


strong local following, would, Phil 
says, bring in $250,000. Whatever 
the ‘gate is, it would ali be in the 
family, 


That could be what has everybody 
so worried. If fighters can cast aside 
Guild vice-presidents and still gr‘ 
quarter-of-a-million gates and, may- 
be, become champions, then what is 
left that is sacred? 
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Every All-American Doesn't Make A Pro 


(Continued from page 35) 
big-league club, he probably will 
split his time between NBA basket- 
ball and minor-league baseball. 
Which, we figure, would give him at 
least several years in our league, 

‘A good scorer and strong defender, 
Ricketts could help practically every 
club in the league. This is important 
since often a rookie fails to make a 
squad because there was no room for 
him to begin with, For example, we 
have Bob Cousy, Bill Sharman and 
Frank Ramsey in the backcourt for 
the Boston Celtics. To get a back- 
court job with our club a rookie 
practically has to beat one of these 
three out of a job, That, I’m sure, 
would take some doing. 

Ricketts, at six-seven, would not 
have to play the pivot. He can run 
fast and long, shoot from the outside, 
drive and pass the ball. A fellow that 
big and fast could play the corner— 
where most of his competition is six- 
five—and supply some added re- 
bounding strength, 

Dick Hemric, Wake Forest: An ex- 
ceptional pivotman in college, he is 
unlikely to make the pros unless (1) 
he is able to move to the corner, or 
(2) he’s another Harry Gallatin. At 
six-six he would be smaller than most 
NBA pivotmen, He didn’t show any 
consistent outside offense in college 
and would have trouble getting his 
shots off from any place except un- 
derneath. 

One asset is that he has the weight 
and ruggedness. Bones McKinney, 
one of his coaches at Wake Forest and 
an old pro, could be a help in adjust- 
ing his style. Also, he might have the 
touch and the fight that made Galla- 
tin, also at six-six, the equal of taller 
men under the boards, But Gallatin 
can play the outside, too. Hemric 
would have to develop new shots and 
demonstrate an ability to move be- 
fore he could make it. Again, the 
question comes up: Would a pro 
coach wait for these developments? 

Ed_Conlin, Fordham: Like Gola 
and Ricketts, Conlin has all the nec- 
essary parts for the NBA. In fact, 'd 
rate him the third best prospect (be- 
hind the two just mentioned) for 
next year. There are very few shots 


that Conlin doesn’t have. He can hit 
from the inside and outside, and has 
an excellent set shot. He has played 


the pivot, corner and backcourt ef- 
fectively. The Knickerbock will 
undoubtedly pick him as their No. J 


draft choice. 

Bob McKeen, California: His coach, 
Pete Newell, who knows what pro 
requirements are, says McKeen can 
make it, But most pro coaches dis- 
agree. McKeen hasn't shown enough 
outside shooting and has had little 
real competition against good bi 
men on the West Coast. Defensive 
flaws would show up, most of us be- 
lieve, once he scrimmaged with the 
pros. Many defensive errors go over- 
looked and unexploited in college, 
but not in the NBA. McKeen’s main 
defensive problem is guarding pivot 
men, They’ve been able to move 
around him in college. Pros would 
take even greater advantage of him. 

Ken Sears, Santa Clara: A similar 
case, Sears’ coach, Bob Feerick, 
played and coached in the NBA, and 
likes his big man’s chances. But Sears, 
too, has trouble handling a good big 
man, Out on the Coast they call him 
the Sleeping Giant, but a lackadaisi 
cal attitude would knock him right 
out of the NBA, Both McKeen and 
Sears would have to do considerable 
adjusting in shooting and defensive 
skill before they could land a steady 
pro job. 

A point should be made here about 
over-enthusiastic coaches. We expect 
even objective coaches to like their 
own boys a little better than the rest. 
But Newell and Feerick and McKin- 
ney, when they say their boys can 
make it, are thinking of the pro game 
of five or six years ago. This is com- 
mon among old pros, who tend to 
forget—or don’t even realize—that 
the game has improved considerably 
since those days. 

Maurice Stokes, St. Francis (Lor- 
etto): Stokes is a good pro prospect. 
It isn’t often that a small college pro- 
duces such a well-known and out- 
standing player, Other good small- 
college players don’t get the publici- 
ty. Stokes, however, seems to warrant 
his reputation, Not a really big man 
(he is six-six), he shoots and re- 


bounds well, is strong and rugged, 
can run and has shown an ability to 
Switch to the corner and even the 
outside, when necessary. Some pro 
coaches suspect he will go with the 
Harlem Globetrotters but a good of- 
fer could keep him in the NBA. I 
think he’d be worth it. 

Johnny Horan, Dayton: Long and 
thin like Ed ‘Macauley, six-eight 
Horan fools a lot of people. He looks 
as if a good hack would break him in 
half. But he showed considerable 
durability and aggressiveness at Day- 
ton, In his first two seasons he played 
the pivot, but when seven-foot Bill 
Uhl joined the Flyers, Horan moved 
to the corner and displayed an accu~ 
vate one-handed set shot. He can 
move with the ball, and runs well in 
his long-strided and gangly manner. 
If he can hold off the weightier big 
men on defense, he can make it, 

Cleo Littleton, Wichita: Littleton is 
very frail, This alone would probably. 
eliminate him as a prospect, A shade 
under six-four, he played the corner 
and some inside for \Wichita, He'd 
have to become a backcourt man in 
the pros, and it is doubtful that a 
team would draft him—at least not in 
any of the early rounds—because of 
the transition he'd have to make. One 
point in his favor, though, is an out- 
Standing corner shot. 

Jesse Arnelle, Penn State: Like 
Dick Ricketts, ‘Arnelle first has to 
choose between two sports—football, 
where he is a fine end, and basketball. 
Once settled with our game, he could 
make a good pro. He is a rare athletic 
specimen, big and strong and ex- 
tremely graceful. He has a handsome 
build and the classic moves of an 
athlete, He could probably play any 
sport. His basketball career has had 
some ups and downs but this was due 
to his coming out late for practice 
after the end of the football season, 
He can shoot and rebound and jump 
against anyone, His defense is sharp 
and he is a willing worker, 

Bob Schafer, Villanova: 
who “shoots without a conscience,” as 
one coach said recently, Schafer is a 
perplexing problem for’ the pros. At 
Villanova he was a terrific scorer who 
could hit from any spot on the floor, 
seemingly from any position, But, 
like most gunners, he doesn’t like to 
give up the ball. There were reports 
of dissension on the Villanova team 
because of this. Yet the school has 
always had a pattern of one hot 
shooter and four feeders and screen- 
ers. Paul Arizin came out of this 
atmosphere and went well in the pros. 

Schafer apparently works so much 
on offense that he relaxes whenever 
his team is on defense, Maybe he can 
play defense and maybe he can pass 
the ball, but he never had to at Vil- 
lanova. Yet, with several potentially 
serious weaknesses, you can’t over- 
look his exceptional Shooting, Points 
win games eyen in the pros, and may- 
be some coach will figure it’s worth 
the gamble to get this one-man shoot- 
ing show on the floor. Since Gola will 
certainly be the Philadelphia War- 
riors’ first draft choice, Schafer is up 
for grabs. 

Dick Boushka, St. Louis: A good 
shooter and satisfactory passer, Boush- 
ka, at six-six, can move and play out- 
side. But he may not be aggressive 
enough for the pros. A product of Ed 
Hickey’s: teaching, he is undoubtedly 
well-coached in fundamentals. But at 
his height he'd be expected to do some 
rebounding. Unless he shows some 
untapped strength and ruggedness, 
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he'll have a tough time making it. 

Art Quimby, Connecticut: Despite 
his high rebound totals in college, 
Quimby is only a little big man, He 
has always played with his back to 
the basket. In the NBA he'd have to 
face the basket to do any good. He 
didn’t show any real outside shooting 
in college. In fact, he was not a high 
scorer and most of his points were 
scored from underneath the basket. 
He couldn’t get many of those tap-ins 
and layups against bigger pros. 

Dick Garmaker, Minnesota: An ex- 
cellent defensive man, an effective 
driver and good runner, Garmaker has 
an ideal build for a backcourt man— 
tall (six-three), compact and strong. 
He is a fine shooter with good speed, 
good enough defense and a real good 
head on his shoulders, He can make 
the NBA, probably with the Minne- 
apolis Lakers. 

There are, of course, others whom 
we could include in this list, but the 
players above give a clear picture of 
the problems college standouts face in 
our league. And certainly there are 
plenty of examples from the past. 

There is the case of Don Sunder- 
lage. A few years back, Don was a 
bie Star at Illinois. In his first year in 
the NBA, he led his team—the Mil- 
waukee Hawks—in scoring. Then last 
season the Hawks traded him to Min- 
neapolis. He was with the Lakers for 
most of this season, playing very little 
ball and finally being dropped in Feb- 
ruary. What was wrong? Sunder- 
lage could score points but that wasn’t 
enough, A small backcourt man in 
this league must be able to handle the 
ball, set up plays, direct the attack. 
Sunderlage couldn't do these things 
well enough. He was around for a few 


years but never really made the pros, 

Tn 1952, Mark Workman was a 
popular All-America pick. He was big 
(six-nine) and strong but when he 
came into the NBA he didn’t use his 
power and height, He got pushed 
around, bounced from one club to an- 
other and then out of the league. 

The leading scorer in the country 
the year before was Bill Mikvy, the 
great shooter from Temple. Bit was 
slow and was simply out of place 
among the pros. They ran away from 

‘im. 

Sam Ranzino and Dick Dickey were 
All-America twins at North Carolina 
State but both failed in the NBA. 
Strangely enough, for quite opposite 
reasons. Dickey was a great hustler 
and fighter who played a good de- 
fensive game. But he lacked the shots 
and wasn’t a good enough playmaker 
to be able to last on that alone. Ran- 
zino, by the time he joined the pros, 
had gained weight and wasn’t as fast 
as he had been in college. He had the 
shooting eye but he lacked a good de- 
fensive game. 

‘Tony Lavelli was the biggest name 
basketball player ever to come out of 
Yale, But the pros were too tough for 
him. He wasn’t rugged enough to 
compete with them. He couldn’t re- 
bound and he didn’t get enough time 
for his famous hook shots. Tony had 
a fine attitude about the game and no 
one trained and tried harder, but he 
just couldn't make the grade on one 
effective shot, 

Then there was big Tom Slaughter 
of South Carolina who was not quick 
enough to stay in the league. He was 
easy to block out and when he couldn't 
rebound, his value was cut sharply. 
Or maybe you remember Johnny 
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(Hooks) Dillon, who played at North 
Carolina with Bones McKinney just 
after the war. Hooks was a flat-footed 
six-three and all he could do was 
pivot. But in college he could hit 
with that hook shot three times out of 
four, He couldn't face the basket and 
shoot, so he never had a chance. And 
George Kaftan, who was as big a star 
at Holy Cross’as his teammate, Bob 
Cousy. George was six-four’ and 
played the bucket and he had a good 
sweeping hook shot. But when the 
pros found out that was all he had, 
they “sat” on his right hand and 
George couldn’t do a thing. He hung 
around the league for a while, but he 
never really made the grade. 

Of all the college heroes who might 
be considered for NBA ball, the ones 
you can tell the least about are the big 
kids, Too often, their reputations are 
based primarily on the fact that they 
were giants playing against little fel- 
lows in college, In the pros no big 
man has that advantage. That pre- 
sumably is one reason why Bob Kur- 
land hesitated about trying pro ball. 
He realized in this league he would 
have to face an equally big and good 
center every night. In AAU ball, he 


didn’t play as often and against fewer 
good big men. e 

Tf you think I’m just questioning the 
chances of players with All-America 
credits, let me say that the lesser stars 
face the same problems. There are a 
few pros, like George King from 
Morris-Harvey, and Gallatin from 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, who made the grade, But re- 
member that there are so many small- 
college players to pick from that the 
law of averages has to produce a few 
good ones, We coaches are always 
hoping to come up with another un- 
known star, partly because it makes 
for good publicity. I can guarantee 
you that every pro coach will come to 
the draft meeting with at least one 
“sleeper” on his list. I did it last year 
with Dwight Morrison from the Uni- 
versity of Idaho and was lucky that 
the kid came through. It doesn’t hap- 
pen often. 

T’d be just as lucky if an All-Amer- 
ica’ choice made the grade, It’s tough 
breaking into this league. With or 
without an All-America reputation, a 
basketball player has to be exception- 
ally good to make the pros. 

—- 


You Have To Hustle In Class “D” 


(Continued from page 23) 
league. The team is jointly proud of it. 
At Wellsville home games, it is not 
an uncommon sight to see the club 
directors scrambling all over the lot 
after foul balls. “We complain if we 
use more than a dozen balls a game,” 
one of them said. Baseballs are a 
major expense in a Class D operation, 
costing about $2,000 a year. In 1954, 
thanks to the ball-chasing ability of 
its executives, Wellsville used just 
65 dozen balls, the lowest amount in 
the league. 

It is these little things in life that 
help make the Wellsville operation 
such a successful—and unique—one, 
unique because it comes as close as is 
humanly possible to being a genuine 
community project. The only one on 
salary throughout the year is a book- 
keeper. The only one who is paid 
during the season besides the manager 
and ballplayers is the groundskeeper. 
All others connected with the team 
work for it because they love baseball 
and they want to see it played in 
Wellsville. And more often than not, 
they have to pay through the nose for 
the privilege. 

The club had a financial crisis in 
midseason 1952, when the team was 
floundering in the cellar and attend- 
ance was down. It was bad enough 
to seriously threaten the franchise. 
Overnight, $2,000 had to be found. 
Club officials kicked in with big con- 
tributions of their own and went out 
knocking on doors to raise the rest of 
the rnoney, 

Since the 1953 season Wellsville has 
had a working agreement with the 
Milwaukee Braves, and they are very 
happy about it. For two years before 
that, they were hooked up, much less 
satisfactorily, with the Browns. 

The major features of the stan- 
dardized working agreement, as ap- 
plied to Class D teams, include the 
payment to Wellsville of $3,000 cash 
outright. Wellsville pays $2,500 of 
the total spring training expense and 
the Braves pay the rest, The Braves 
also pay for all equipment except 
balls and bats. 

But a major-league team can only 


be of so much help. It can provide the 
players and some of the money, but 
the incentive and the rest it takes to 
keep a town interested in its team, has 
to come from the team itself and the 
people who run it. The people of 
Wellsville see plenty of examples of 
business hustle by those who operate 
the team in their town, Last summer, 
four wrestling matches were held at 
Tullar Field while the team was on 
the road. They earned the club $1,200. 
In September, the Harlem Globe- 
trotters came to town and made the 
team another $600. A rummage sale 
was held in November which netted 
$500. A Merchant's Night is held once 
a season in which the shopowners of 
the town underwrite the gate and ad- 
mission is free. Last year it earned 


There is a Booster Club, too. For a 
$5 fee, a person is entitled to a mem- 
bership card and his name is put in 
the scorebook. But he still has to pay 
his way into the park, (The only 
persons allowed into games free are 
the groundskeeper and the team 
trainer, who works for nothing any- 
way.) "This season, club officials are 
hopeful that the Booster Club will 
number 400, which will mean a 
revenue of $2,000 for the club. 

Tullar Field’s one concession stand 
also contributes its share. Club offi- 
cials lease out the concession for a 
percentage of the net profit, an ar- 
rangement which last year netted 
$1,200 for the club. 

But the two. principal-sources of 
revenue, exclusive of admissions, are 
the scorebook and outfield fence ad- 
vertising. Last year's ads in the 
scorebook came to $4,500, and in the 
past the book has heen worth up to 
$8,000 in ad revenue for the team. 
This is an item which continuously 
amazes George Harris, “This is an oil 
town,” he says. “No one really cares 
about advertising, But they do it be- 
cause they believe in baseball.” 

Plastered on the outfield fence are 
ads for a laundry, brewery, trucking 
company, restaurant and ‘furniture 
store (“You marry the girl; we'll fur- 
nish the home”), among others. There 


isn’t a vacant spot left on the fence, 
which was worth $2,300 last year. 

Neat, attractive Tullar Field is one 
of the few minor-league ball parks 
that (1) doesn’t have railroad tracks 
running back of the outfield and (2) 
has never burned down. The out- 
field is surrounded by large shade 
trees, the lighting system is con- 
sidered the best in the league, there 
is an adequate clubhouse with rooms 
for the home team, visitors, umpires 
and manager, and every one of the 
2.290 seats is a good one. About the 
only thing the park seemed to need 
when I visited it early in the spring 
was a paint job. 

General admission to Wellsville 
home games is 85 cents, but ladies can 
get in for 50 cents and students for a 
quarter. Season tickets range from 
$60 for a box seat to $20 for the ladies. 
Last year almost 200 season tickets 
were sold. Attendance in 1954 to- 
talled 38,000, which is considered only 
fair in Wellsville, especially consid- 
ering the fact that the team finished in 
third place, the highest they’ve ever 
been since entering the Pony League. 
In 1947, the Braves drew 54,000 fans, 
which averaged out to about 850 a 
game. That means that one out of 
every seven persons in town attended 
every Wellsville home game. Think 
what the New York Yankees would 
draw if they had one out of seven of 
the 8,000,000 New Yorkers in attend- 
ance every day! ; 

The club’s business manager is 
Glenn Smith, a retired Ford dealer 
who devotes most of his time now to 
Wellsville baseball, Smith is the only 
business manager in the league who 
is not paid for his services. That is 
one of the reasons why the total cost 
of running the Wellsville operation in 
1954 came to $44,000, as compared with 
an average $65,000 for the other teams 
in the league. Yet, with all this 
economy, Wellsville still managed to 
lose $4,000. 

“The height of ambition for us,” 
Smith says, “is to be out of debt 
before the beginning of each season.” 
Smith is one of five men who make 
up the team’s executive group. 

The chief expense in running the 
Wellsville club is transportation. Road 
expenses cost Wellsville $3,500 last 
year, including hotel accommodations 
and meals. Fortunately, there are 
only two places in the league requir- 
ing overnight stopovers—Erie and 
Hamilton, On these jaunts the players 
are given a $2.50 food allowance. On 
all other road trips, the players get 
$1.50 apiece, the cost of one meal. One 
of the team members earns himself 
extra pay by driving the bus. 

The other big expense is the Pony 
League dues assessment, Wellsville 
must contribute $125 a month to the 
league to help pay umpire salaries and 
other expenses. The player salary 
limit is $2,600 a month, with the aver- 
age player's pay running to about 
$175 a month, To players who are op- 
tioned to Wellsville from a higher 
classification, Wellsville pays_ only 
$125 a month and the parent Braves 
pay the difference. It works the same 
way with the manager. He gets 
$2,500 of his salary from Wellsville 
and the rest from Milwaukee. Last 
year it was estimated that Ted Sep- 
kowski, the Braves’ playing manager, 
received a total of $8,500, which is ex- 
cellent for Class D ball. 

Sepkowski was worth it. A big, 
lumbering third-baseman, he broke 
the league record for home runs (45) 
and runs-batted-in (145) and was 
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Wellsville’s big gate attraction. Be- 
fore Sepkowski entered the league in 
1953, the home-run record was 30. 
Sepkowski will not be with the club 
this year. Dissatisfied because he 
hadn't been promoted to a higher 
classification, he asked Milwaukee for 
his release last winter. Then he 
signed with Erie in the same league 
for an estimated $10,000, 

A manager's job is a tough one in 
Class D, full of insecurity and bare 
of rewards. He has boys under him 
who average 18 years old and he 
must not only be a professor of base- 
ball but also a father-confessor and 
wet nurse. 

One of his toughest assignments oc- 
curs during spring training, when he 
must help select the boys who will 
comprise the team. No one in Wells- 
ville knows who is going to be on the 
team until the bus which has been 
dispatched to Waycross, Georgia, to 
pick up the players, returns a few 
days before the May 1 starting date. 
(The Pony League schedule runs from 
May 1 to Labor Day, 126 games, with 
a playoff among the first four teams 
to follow.) 

The players assigned to Wellsville 
should consider themselves fortunate. 
They have the advantage of a good 
clean park, short bus trips and en- 
thusiastic Support from the people. 
Just before the start of the season a 
get-acquainted banquet is held in 
their honor. Most of the players, ex- 
cept the few married ones on’ the 
squad, room out with Wellsville fam- 
ilies. Club officials make sure that 
they pay a reasonable rent, not an 
exorbitant one. One restaurant in 
town gives a steak dinner for every 
Braves’ homer. In the past, some re- 


cipients of this honor have stored up 
their free dinners until the end of the 
season and then thrown a party for 
the team. Shopkeepers give away 
sports shirts and other items for ex- 
ceptional performances on the field, 
and it is not unusual to find a cus- 
tomer or two at the ball park with 
a bundle of cash for the players. 

There were nine ex-Wellsville 
players on major-league rosters this 
spring. They are: Jerry Coleman, 
Charlie Silvera and Dick Kryhoski 
(Yankees) ; Dick Littlefield (Pirates) ; 
Charlie Maxwell (Orioles) ; Leo Kiely 
(Red Sox); Jim Greengrass, Jerry 
Lane and Angel Scull (Reds). 

Even before its entry into the Pony 
League, Wellsville could point to a 
rich baseball heritage. John McGraw 
started his career in Wellsville, earn- 
ing $60 a month and the acclaim of 
the town sports, who took delight in 
pointing him out as “Johnny Mc- 
Graw, the ballplayer.” The president 
of the local bank, George Ruth, re- 
members playing at Tullar Field in 
the early 1900's with McGraw, Hugh 
Jennings, Ty Cobb, Harry Heilmann 
and other early greats. 

Ruth, incidentally, is the only living 
member of the original board of 
trustees for Tullar Field, turned over 
to the town in 1910 by a prominent 
Wellsville family. Today, the Braves 
pay only a nominal fee for use of the 
park, and that only when they think 
they can afford it. “The trustees sim- 
ply feel,” reasons Ruth, “that baseball 
is a good thing for industry, the town 
and the community. 

He might, have added that towns 
like Wellsville are good for baseball, 
too. 
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Jack Harshman Wouldn't Give Up 


(Continued from page 36) 
there been as successful a shift as 
Harshman’s. He spent seven years at 
first base without giving much indi- 
cation that his best talents lay in an- 
other direction. 

“It’s an odd payoff, all right—my 
ignorance about myself,” says Jack, 
now only 27. “I pitched my first game 
in 1950, and tried a few the next year. 
But it was in ’52 that I pitched for the 
first time with any real interest in 
becoming a pitcher. I was too crude 
even to know how to hold runners on 
base. There didn’t seem to be a 
chance I'd make it. But when your 
back’s to the wall, you get a sort of 
caveman complex about life—eat or 
get eaten. You do things that before 
seemed impossible.” 

On last July 25, Harshman was 
making only his 14th major-league 
pitching start. With a 6-4 won-and- 
lost record, he hadn’t proved anything 
yet. Manager Paul Richards, in fact, 
had ordered him to the bullpen to do 
something about his control, He 
would have to sharpen it, Richards 
cautioned Jack, if he expected to stay 
with the Sox. 

Before a crowd of 30,000 in Boston, 
Harshman worked himself into a 
fourth-inning jam. Harry Agganis 
singled, Jackie Jensen walked and Del 
Wilber doubled to give the Red Sox a 
2-1 lead. Richards gestured and 
catcher Matt Batts walked to the hill. 
“The next hitter’s Lepcio. He’s tough, 
Batts said. “You sure you want to 
pitch to him?” 

“Tf Richards wants me out of here, 
he'll have to come and get me,” Harsh- 
man said. “Sure, I want to pitch to 
him.” 

‘A down-and-away breaking screw- 
ball—Jack’s best pitch—struck out 
Lepeio. The next inning, he filled the 
bases, then struck out two men to 
escape unhurt. Richards looked at 
Batts significantly. 

One Boston hitter after another 
went down swinging, until, by the 
seventh inning, Jack had fanned 
everyone in the lineup at least once, 
including Ted Williams, for a total of 
15 strikeouts. The press box flashed 
down word that No. 15 had tied Big 
Ed Walsh’s all-time White Sox record, 
set in 1910. Yet Harshman held only 
a 5-2 lead—and he needed the victory. 

Even veteran pitchers, Batts later 
remarked, would have become extra 
cautious in such a spot. Harshman 
rocked back, threw fastballs, screw- 
balls and his tricky “slip” pitch—a 
change-of-pace which he has trouble 
controlling—at Boston. Nobody hit 
him and Lepcio again struck out in the 
ninth to give the rookie pitcher his 
record. 

No less impressive was Jack’s string 
of 34 scoreless innings in August. Or 
his 70 strikeouts in 78 innings com- 
piled in late season. Or his punishing 
marathon against Al Aber of Detroit, 
which found the two teams dead 
locked 0-0 after three hours, 45 mi 
utes and 14 innings. In the 15th, Min- 
nie Minoso doubled in Nellie Fox with 
the game's only and winning run. 

“That ended any doubt about Jack,” 
says Frank Lane today. “Guys like 
Walt Dropo, Harvey Kuenn and Hoot 
Evers got seven licks apiece at him 
and couldn’t scare up a run. He 
pitched to 57 batters and threw some- 
thing like 250 pitchers. And I swear 
to Heaven that big horse was so 


strong at the end, he could have gone 
another five.” 

Typical of Harshman, he waited for 
loser Aber to leave his clubhouse after 
the game. “You got robbed,” he said, 
shaking hands. Aber himself faced 52 
hitters in the marathon. 

No playboy, but a fellow who 
waited too long for the spotlight not 
to enjoy it, Harshman celebrated with 
his wife, DeVee, at Chicago's Chez 
Paree night club that evening. “T 
dropped eight pounds in the game,” 
he says, “but I put away enough steak 
to get it all back.” 

Jack, personally, is glib, breezy, 
confident, and anything but humble 
about his success. He figures he has 
earned it. He credits three people 
with having even more to do with his 
conversion and his 1955 contract with 
Chicago—at close to $20,000—than he. 

“My dad, Mel, has bucked me up all 
the way,” he tells you. Mel Harshman, 
a powerfully built, 200-pound San 
Diego detective-sergeant, always knew 
Jack wouldn't follow him into police 
work. From the time he started play- 
ing at San Diego High School, Jack 
had but one love—baseball. The elder 
Harshman, no athlete himself, boned 
up on baseball law and lore. He ne- 
gotiated his son’s first pro contract 
and later encouraged him to turn to 
pitching. 

Another fellow who helped is Larry 
Gilbert, owner of the Nashville Vols. 
After his Sally League exile, Harsh- 
man hit 47 home runs and led Nash- 
ville with 141 runs-batted-in in 1951. 
This was something of a comeback for 
Jack and he fully expected the Giants 
to summon him back for a full trial 
in °52. Gilbert, however, cautioned 
him against such optimism. Harsh- 
man’s batting average—.251—and only 
adequate fielding ability would keep 
him a minor-leaguer—unless, advised 
Gilbert, he was willing to gamble on 
a new idea. 

“When he told me what it was, I 
flipped,” says Jack. “I thought Gilbert 
had lost his mind. But that man fol- 
lowed through, He put me in the 
hands of people who could teach me 
pitching. Now I owe Gilbert every- 
thing I have.” 

A well-known, curly-haired dynamo 
is Jack’s third benefactor. In the win- 
ter of 53, Harshman was taking pain- 
ful baby steps as a pitcher at San Juan 
in the Puerto Rican League, He was 
now owned outright by Nashville, the 
Giants haying abandoned their orig- 
inal $65,000 investment in a deal with 
Gilbert. 

“Bob Turley, Hank Aaron and Jim 
Rivera were the talk of the league,” 
relates Jack, “but I got the lift of a 
lifetime when I heard Frank Lane had 
come down to scout me.” Harshman 
bore down to win his 12th game of 
the season (he finished at_15-8) the 
day Lane scouted him. Three Sox 
scouts earlier had advised Lane 
against buying Harshman. What Lane 
saw that day made him overrule 
them. For $15,000, and players, he 
rescued the ex-first-baseman from 
Nashville. 

Lane, says Jack, has done more than 
anyone to convince him his switch to 
pitching was no fluke. “He may yell 
a lot at you, but he’s also yelling for 
you,” says Jack. When Lane, late last 
season, asked Harshman what he ex~ 
pected as salary for 1955, the pitcher 
replied, “You name it and I’m signed.” 


Harshman’s chief trait is a stubborn 
refusal to admit he's licked, an in- 
heritance from his German ancestors, 
who emigrated to America and fought 
with George Washington in the Revo- 
lution. In German, Harshman means 
“Deerman” or forest-stalker. 

He grew up under ideal cireum- 
stances for a kid who was a school 
sports idol, Detective-Sgt, Harshman 
always saw that his son toed the line, 
One of the father’s first moves was to 
pull him off the high-school football 
team, “I didn’t know much about 
sports then,” says Mel, “but I knew 
what a busted knee could do to his 
future.” 

In 1944, at 17, Jack was an all- 
Southern California .400-hitting first- 
baseman. Five big-league clubs bid 
for him, Rather than have a “bonus” 
tag handicapping the boy, his dad 
signed with owner Bill Starr of the 
hometown San Diego Padres for 
$3,000 cash and a percentage of any 
future big-league sale price, which 
turned out to be $4,000. ‘Neither 
father nor son could anticipate the 
cockeyed run of luck Jack would 
soon meet. 

Jack remembers, wryly, that he said 
to Starr after the signing, “Guess I'd 
better buy a new suitcase. Pll be 
doing lots of traveling.” Starr told 
him not to bother because he would 
be staying right at home. Green as he 
was, Starr wanted Jack at first base 
for the Padres. 

Jack was right, He did a lot of 
traveling. Reaching for the brass ring, 
but always seeing it slip away, he 
covered 100,000 miles, played in nine 
leagues, from C, B, A, AA, AAA to 
the majors and back down again, He 
can name almost 100 towns in 22 
states where he played, plus Canada, 
Mexico and Puerto Rico, “I’ve helped 
the FBI look for crooks who got 
around less than my kid,” comments 
Mel Harshman, “His big trouble was 
that he was simply too promising a 
hitter.” 

After a brief break-in at San Diego, 
aterm in the Navy and a season with 
Modesto in the ‘California League, 
Jack, in 1947, was sent to Victoria, 
B.C., in the Class B Western-Interna- 
tional. No sooner had he reported 
than the manager summoned. him. 
“Y'm Ted Norbert,” the man said. “I 
like a belter. I hear you can belt. Can 
you?” 

Harshman, truthfully, replied, “I 
haven’t seen a park yet I couldn’t hit 
a ball out of,” 

He had seen less than two dozen of 
them, and Victoria’s 380-foot right- 
field fence wasn’t easy on lefthanded 
hitters, Still the 19-year-old found its 
range. His 36 homers, 142 RBI and 
.306 average caught the eye of Giant 
scout Dutch Reuther, who wired man- 
ager Mel Ott; “He reminds me of you, 
only twice as big. Hit one 430 feet 
yesterday—off a good curve and 
against the wind.” , 

Ott sent Carl Hubbell hurrying to 
the Coast, while Harshman was work- 
ing as an ice deliyeryman back home 
in San Diego during the winter, 

“One morning a big headline in the 
San Diego Union hit me in the eye,” 
Says Jack, “The Giants had bought 
me from Bill Starr for $65,000 and 
players, It sounded tremendous, Ac- 
tually, it was a lousy break.” 

From then on Harshman was 
branded a $65,000 hitter, at a stage 
when he was only an apprentice at his 
craft. He had power, for sure, but 
little of the savvy and skill that comes 
usually with experience. The big sale 
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convinced him that he had the hitting 
touch. Sent to Jersey City in 1948 in 
what he figured was a brief warmup 
before joining the main forces at the 
Polo Grounds, Jack could only see the 
fences. The International League 
abounded with good pitching that year 
—Don Newcombe, Bob Porterfield, 
Jim Konstanty, Saul Rogovin, Bob 
Kuzava—and Harshman swung from 
the pockets. He hit 20 doubles and 24 
home runs, drove in 76 runs. 

But he struck out 92 times, hit .245, 
and his hot-and-cold fielding resulted 
in 21 errors. “He fields with his face,” 
manager Bruno Betzel told Leo Dur- 
ocher, who had succeeded Ott. Harsh- 
man felt only boyish satisfaction. He 
had collected a $4,000 bonus on the 
sale to the Giants, earned $600 a 
month at Jersey City and felt he 
should move up to New York, if only 
because of his heavy hitting. 

What he got instead in 1949 was a 
trip to Minneapolis. And that didn't 
help. Shipped there with orders to 
improve his average, he went on a 
home-run jag which unfortunately co- 
incided with an endless appetite by 
Miller fans for more of the same, He 
hit 40, missing the Association home- 
tun title by one. “I wouldn’t call Jack 
fat-headed,” a teammate from that 
period testifies, “but you couldn’t tell 
him much, The gals were wild about 
the big kid, too, which didn’t help. 
One day, a blonde jumped from a box 
seat, ran out and kissed him at home 
plate. The umpire yelled, ‘Stop that!’ 

Tn a minute’, Jack says, giving her 
a big smooch in return. A real gone 
hero, Jack was.” 

He had 111 RBI, batted .270 and 
fielded far down in’ the averages. 


Neyerthless Harshman earned a 
spring training tryout with the Giants 
in 1950, At Phoenix he had the sports- 
writers saying Durocher had solved 
his first-base problem, citing Jack’s 
three-homer outburst in one exhibi- 
tion game against Cleveland and a 
750 springtime average as proof—but 
missing the fact that he lacked the full 
complement of necessary baseball 
skills. On opening day, it was Harsh- 
man, Ed Stanky, Al Dark and Henry 
Thompson starting in the Giant infield. 
“We lost four straight, then I hit a 
homer to win the Giants’ first game,” 
relates Jack, “Durocher and Horace 
Stoneham were all smiles. They were 
sold, I was sold, the world was beau- 
tiful.” 

The Giants, though, lost nine of 
their first 11 games. Nobody was hit- 
ting, including Harshman. “What are 
you sulking about?” a team veteran 
Snapped at him one day. “Don’t be 
such a damned brooder around the 
clubhouse.” 

“I'm not sulking,” said Jack. 
just worried.” 

Durocher was under fire by the 
New York press, or parts of it, for 
having traded off Sid Gordon’ and 
Willard Marshall for Stanky and 
Dark, He needed a scapegoat and he 
found one—claims Harshman, His 
rookie first-sacker lacked fire and 
urge, Leo said. He was weak fielding 
bunts, He couldn't hit a wide-break- 
ing curve. 

In Pittsburgh, Harshman homered 
again. Later in the game, with the 
winning run on base and the pitcher 
following Jack to bat, Durocher 
flashed him the bunt sign, “What a 
slap at my confidence that was. It 
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wrecked me so I couldn't have hit in 
the majors then if they'd given me 
four strikes.” 

Back to Minneapolis, on May 4, 
went Jack, Up from the Millers came 
Tookie Gilbert. That Gilbert, too, 
failed at first base and the Giants 
straggled to a third-place finish gives 
Harshman a partially pleasant glow 
today. “Tookie is a swell guy. He de- 
served better than the brass-hat set- 
up on. that club.” 

While with the Millers and before 
his drop to the Sally League, Jack had 
met a Minneapolis girl, DeVee Old- 
ham. They were married in 1950. 
The Harshmans have a seven-year- 
old daughter, DeVee’s child by an 
earlier marriage. Currently they're 
drawing plans for a new home in San 
Diego and Jack calls DeVee his single 
biggest inspiration. 

She was with him at Nashville 
when Larry Gilbert turned Jack to 
pitching. Gilbert got the idea watch- 
ing him toss balls in batting practice. 
Jake Early, the ex-Washington 
catcher, who was one of the first to 
verify that Harshman had a converti- 
ble arm, recalls the struggle he had. 

“Of course he had no control at first. 
But he could throw through a brick 
wall and everything he threw jumped, 
dipped or curved. An arm like that 
happens once in ten years,” says 


Early. “Jack won only six and lost 
seven when I caught him in 1952 at 
Minneapolis. But he was a workhorse, 
eager to learn. Soon as he found he 
could make the hitters step back with 
his inside stuff, soon as he got control 
and then confidence, he began to get 
results.” 

The results amounted to a 23-7 
record at Nashville in 1953, a record 
so good that, as Frank Lane says, “our 
scouts couldn't believe it.” Fortunately 
for the Sox, Lane went to Puerto Rico, 
and did believe it. When Billy Pierce 
was lost with a sore arm much of last 
season, Harshman solidly plugged the 
gap. Most of those who came to call 
him a fluke went away impressed with 
his strong pitching game. 

A few skeptics remain. The full 


proof of his changeover, they say, 
Recently, uncon- 
: evidence 


rests with 1955. 
sciously, Harshman ‘ gave 
that they're wrong and he 
fully integrated in his new career. "I 
got one honey of a hit last year,” he 
was saying, “against Washington—a 
homer that went at least 400 feet .. . 
brother, did I get ahold of that one.” 
He didn’t mention that he also 
pitched a four-hit, 4-0 shutout that + 
day. If that isn’t a pitcher talking, 
we'll throw our typewriter away. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
fensive weakness is coming in on 
slow-hit balls. 

Jim Finigan: Enjoyed a fine rookie 
year, batting an even .300, and is a 
good bet to hit higher in the future. 
Has successfully overcome his biggest 
fault—timidness. Has perfect arm for 
a third-baseman but still doesn’t 
know how to play the hitters. 

George Kell: Extremely brittle. 
Hi lowed down noticeably at bat 
and in the field. Chronic back ail- 
ment reduces his value and makes 
him a poor risk to play 100 games 
a season anymore. 

Billy Cox: Great hands and good 
arm but no longer capable of cover- 
ing much ground. Unfamiliar with 
American League hitters due to his 
years in the National League. Ample 
baseball instinct. An ordinary hitter 
who cannot be counted upon for full- 
time duty. 

Grady Hatton: Past his peak years 
and now is considered just another 
third-baseman. Hits the long ball oc- 
casionally but adds little to the bat- 
ting order. An experienced hand who 
doesn’t stand out in any particular 
department. 

SHORTSTOPS 

Chico Carrasquel: Makes double 
play smoother than any shortstop in 
the league. Also has the best range 
and the capacity for making difficult 
and easy plays alike. Dangerous at 
the plate and a good RBI man. 
Knows how to play the hitters. 

Harvey Kuenn: One of the most 
consistent hitters in the league. Al- 
ways manages to get a piece of the 
ball. Although he doesn’t make the 
double play as well as Carrasquel or 
cover as much ground, he gets in 
front of the ball well and is improv- 
ing steadily. Rates far above all other 
shortstops in the league except Car- 
rasquel. 

(Special mention was made in the 


report regarding the unusual dispa 
ity between the first two rated shor’ 


shortstops rated below Car 
and Kuenn,” the club report stated, 
“can all be’ thrown into a hat.”) 

Milt Bolling: Rates over the other 
shortstops on ability to go into the 
hole and move equally well to his 
right or left. Fair to good on double 
plays. Good arm but no power at the 
plate. Could establish himself more 
by_ improving his hitting, 

Billy Hunter: Sensational in the 
field at times but has tendency to 
boot the easy ones, Better than aver- 
age double-play man with a good arm 
and fair range. Like Bolling, he 
could move into a mort important 
category if he becomes a more con- 
sistent hitter. 

George Strickland: Good hands and 
can handle any ball he gets to but 
doesn’t cover enough ground, Nu- 
merous batting weaknesses make him 
fairly easy prey for all pitchers. 

Willie Miranda: Erratic, streaky 
player. Hitting is uncertain. Excel- 
lent in the field, howeve: Few in- 
fielders have a stronger arm. Has 
learned how to leap-frog over base~ 
runners on double play, Small (150 
pounds) and of questionable dura- 
bility. 

Joe DeMaestri: Could not be the 
regular shortstop on a first-division 
club. Slow runner and sub-par hitter 
Mediocre arm. Plays more or less 
mechanically. Probably would do 
better if he were assigned to utility 
duty. : 

Jerry Snyder: Has never lived up 
to early promise, possibly because of 
injuries and frequent shuttling be- 
tween shortstop and second base. 
Weak hitter with no power, 

RIGHTFIELDERS 

Jackie Jensen: Unquestionably the 

best rightfielder in the league, Power 


to spare. Batting style made to order 
for Fenway Park. Excellent throwing 
arm and unusually fast for his size. 
Led league in stolen bases with 22. 
Eats up curve-ball pitching and does 
first-class job in the field. 

Hank Bauer: Tireless hustler and a 
dangerous hitter. Far more effective 
against lefthanders than righthand- 
ers. Has trouble with sidearm pitch- 
ing. Can go get them in the outfield 
and is not wall-shy. 

Jim Rivera: A fine base-runner 
(stole 18 bases last season) and a 
much improved hitter. Colorful, hus- 
tling type of ballplayer, Handles 
himself better in right field than cen- 
ter. Rugged and not vulnerable to 
injuries. Still has tendency to go 
after bad pitches. 

Al Kaline: Future star, Exception- 
ally fast, has strong arm and charges 
ground balls like an infielder. Can 
still be pitched to and is bothered by 
change-of-pace. Should move up 
rapidly, however, and could rate at 
the top within a few seasons. 

Dave Philley-Al Smith: Best of the 
remaining outfielders in this category. 
Philley is a dangerous hitter left- 
handed but just ordinary right- 
handed. Better-than-average power; 
merely adequate in the field, Smith 
probably will be moved to right field 
because of Ralph Kiner. He can make 
all the plays in the outfield, is fast 
enough and tough to pitch to because 
he crowds the plate. 

Cal Abrams: Routine, uninspired 
performer, A singles hitter who likes 
to wait for walks. Can't pull the ball, 
Accurate: thrower with a mediocre 
arm. Base-runners take liberties 
with him, 

Bill Renna: Excellent player in the 
minors but not much in the majors. 
Has power but goes into too many 
prolonged batting slumps. Still has a 
chance if hitting picks up. Throwing 
and fielding ability are up to major- 
league standards. 

Tom Umphlett: Was a big disap- 
pointment in his second season. Hit- 
ting and fielding both bogged down 
after a good rookie year. Could use 
more minor-league experience, par- 
ticularly as far as his hitting is con- 


cerned, 
CENTERFIELDERS 

Mickey Mantle: Will probably be 
the best ballplayer in the league very 
soon, Needs only a little more ex- 
perience and a steadier temperament. 
Isn’t far from being the No. 1 player 
right now. Brilliant hitter, fielder 
and runner. Unlimited power. Still 
strikes out too much and chases bad 
balls. Never bothers to figure out the 
pitchers but hits them hard anyway. 

Larry Doby: Enjoyed a banner year 
in 1954 despite relatively low .272 
average, Led the league in runs-bat- 
ted-in with 126 and in homers with 
32. A key factor in Cleveland's suc- 
cess. A fine, aggressive fielder even 
though he isn’t as fast as Mantle. 
Good power. y 

Jim Busby: His speed is on a par 
with Mantle’s. Covers plenty of 
ground, has a good arm and has de- 
veloped into an effective hitter, 
Drove in 79 runs last year but he 
still cannot be classified as a power 
hitter, 

Jim Piersall: A good outfielder who. 
is. given. to making spectacular 
catches. Has a good arm, Does not 
hit the real good pitching with 
enough consistency, Also fails to pull 
enough for Fenway Park. 

Johnny Groth: Improved with the 
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White Sox last season but lacks nec- 
essary hitting ability to be a standout 
centerfielder, Good arm, but not too 
fast on the base~paths. One of his 
chief faults is playing too deep in 


the larger parks, 
Bill Tuttle: A promising young 
player with extraordinary Speed. 


Must learn to play the hitters how- 
ever, and has to improve his hitting, 
Fair power. Has an excellent arm 
and finished second only to Mantle 
in assists among all outfielders in the 
league, 

Chuck Diering-Gil Coan: Diering is 
a top defensive outfielder but he lacks 
power and consistency as a hitter and 
cannot play every day. out: 
of position in center field. Can't 
throw well enough for the job, Hit~ 
ting runs erratic to poor. 

Vie Power: Doesn’t quite measure 
up all around. Arm isn’t strong 
enough for center field and his .255 
batting average last year could be a 
true big-league index to his hitting. 
Might show to better advantage in 
left field or at first base, 

LEFTFIELDERS 

Minnie Minoso: Minoso rates first 
because he can do more things better 
than any fielder in the league. A con- 
sistent line-drive hitter with good 
power, he led the league in triples 
with 17 last year, batted .320, drove 
in 115 runs and finished second in 
stolen bases with 17, He and Fox 
form backbone of White Sox batting 
order. Improved fielder; arm could 
be better. 

Ted Williams: His bat, of course, 
overshadows all other qualities, but 
he is a surprisingly good fielder even 
though he has only an ordinary arm. 
Tremendous power, average speed. 


Probably has a better knowledge of 
pitchers’ and hitters than anyone else 
in the league, Definite asset to a club 
even at the end of his career, 

Irv Noren;: Batted .319 and had best 
year in the majors last season after 
leading the league in hitting for al- 
most three months. Played good ball 
in the difficult left-field position (dif- 
ficult because of the tricky shadows) 
at Yankee Stadium. Is still im- 
proving. 

Gene Woodling: Consistently dan- 
gerous at bat and almost flawless in 
the field even though he is past 32. 
His complete knowledge of the hitters 
makes up for his lack of speed in the 
outfield, Never throws to the wrong 
base. 

Roy Sievers: Good power but han- 
dicapped by low batting average, 
Drove in 102 runs but batted only 
.232. Injured shoulder robs him of 
peak efficiency. Runners take extra 
base on him all the time. Probably 
would be a greater value at first base 
where he has played occasionally. 

Gus Zernial: Strong bat but a poor 
runner and a poor fielder. Has power 
but little else. Must drive in 100 or 
more runs a season to help a club. 

Ralph Kiner: A good long-ball hit- 
ter but questionable how much he 
will hit in the American League. His 
fielding, running and throwing are 
not good. 

Jim Delsing-J. W. Porter: Delsing 
is a fair outfielder with limited power 
and a mediocre arm. Porter, fresh 
out of service, is slow but shows signs 
of developing into a good hitter. Ap- 
pears best suited as a catcher. 

CATCHERS 

Yogi Berra: Voted the Most Valu- 

able Player in the league and justly 
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+... afraid ‘to meet 
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laugh at your man- 
ners? If so, here's good 
news for you! For Elsa 
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hostess to world celeb- 
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well’s Etiquette Book, contains the answers 
to all your everyday social problems, By fol- 
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you know exactly how to conduct yourself 
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familiar with the rules of good manners you 
immediately lose your shyness—and you be- 
come your true, radiant self. Send for Elsa 
Maxwell's Etiquette Book—today. Only $1. 
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so. An outstanding hitter with plenty 
of power. As good defensively as any 
catcher in the league. Runners do 
not go on him. Gives no evidence at 
all of starting downhill either offen- 
sively or defensively. Great com- 
petitor. 

‘Sammy White: Although there’s a 
wide difference in ability between 
him and Berra, he is easily the best 
of the remaining catchers in the 
league. Has power and a_ strong 
throwing arm. Can generally be 
counted on to drive in 60-70 runs per 
season, Fights himself and the um- 
pires. 

Jim Hegan: Flawless on defense 
and handles pitchers easily and in- 
telligently. Doesn’t hit enough but 
produces occasional long ball. Isn't 
afraid to throw the ball. Chronic dif- 
ficulties at bat bar him from top 
rank, 

Hal Smith: So highly regarded that 
Baltimore turned down deals for him 
involving other regular major-league 
catchers. This despite the fact he 
didn’t play a single game in the big 
leagues before this year. Best catcher 
in the minors in ’54. Led American 
Association in batting, Outstanding 
prospect with only a few minor flaws. 

Ed FitzGerald: One of the most 
underrated players in the league. 
Batted .289 last season and kept hus- 
tling even in games where Washing- 
ton fell five or six runs behind. Does 
not havé too much power. Fast for 
a catcher. Improved handler of 
pitchers. 

Sherm Lollar: Good mechanical re- 
ceiver but a very slow runner. 
long-ball hitter who would do even 
better if he had a shorter left-field 
fence to shoot at. Arm is accurate 
but not strong. The type of player 
who needs prodding. 

Frank House: Lacks experience. 
Must improve in all defensive de- 
partments. Still hasn’t learned to 
throw properly. Runners steal too 
many bases on him. Might develop 
into a fair hitter. 

Joe Astroth-Wilmer Shantz: A pair 
of second-division catchers. Both are 
adequate behind the plate but neither 
of them hits hard enough. Astroth is 
a slow runner. Shantz is improving 
and could eventually take over the 
first-string job. 

PITCHERS 
CLEVELAND 

Bob Lemon: Best pitcher in the 
league. Fine control, ball always 
moves and every pitch he makes has 
a definite thought behind it. Experi- 
enced and fields his position per- 
fectly. Keeps runners close to base. 
A “money pitcher” who should win 
at least 20 games again this year. 

Early Wynn: Terrific competitor. 
Knuckleball goes well with good low 
curve and live fast ball. A real work- 
horse who is ready to pitch any time 
he is asked. Worked more innings 
(271) than any other pitcher last 
season. Rarely tires in the late in- 
nings. 

Mike Garcia: A two-way pitcher 
who can turn in a first-class job 
either as a starter or reliever. Good 
man to call in from the bullpen with 
runners in scoring position and a 
strikeout needed. Best fast ball on 
the club. 

Art Houtteman: Control better and 
now much smarter than he was when 
with Detroit, but can still stand im- 
provement, Had best percentage year 
of his career last season (15-7) and 
might even add three or four more 


victories this year. 
good as his fast ball. 
_Bob Feller; Proved an ideal spot 
pitcher last season (13-3) but cannot 
be considered a serious factor in key 
games. Needs ample rest between 
starts. Relies heavily on his experi- 
ence to get him through tight scrapes. 

Relief pitchers: Don Mossi has ex- 
ceptionally fine control for a left- 
hander, was virtually unbeatable 
(6-1 along with a 1.94 ERA) and 
should get even better. Ray Narleski 
has as much stuff as any youngster 
in the league. Garcia gives Cleveland 
an ace in the hole, Their relief staff 
should save many games for the 
Indians. 


Curve isn’t as 


é New York 

__ Whitey Ford: He's the key pitcher 
in all big series. Yankees like to have 
him start the first game of all such 
series. Excellent curve ball, plenty 
of poise. Tough competitor who 
never beats himself. Certain 20-game 
winner as soon as control improves. 

Bob Turley: Led both leagues in 

strikeouts (185) and would get No. 1 
rating except for control trouble. 
Young, hard-throwing righthander 
nowhere near his peak, Yielded only 
178 hits in 247 innings. Could develop 
into all-time strikeout star. 
_ Bob Grim: The only thing he lacks 
is experience. Showed exceptional 
poise for a rookie last season. Only 
12 of his 20 victories came in starting 
assignments and he pitched only eight 
complete games, so there may still 
be a question about how well he fin- 
ishes. Good fast ball. Fields position 
like fifth infielder. 

Tom Morgan: Must learn to pace 
himself better. Also shows tendency 
toward wildness at times. Has ample 
pitching equipment and might be the 
surprise of the staff this year. Poor 
fielder. 

Ed Lopat: Has reached the stage 
in his career where he must be spot- 
ted against certain clubs. Is most ef- 
fective against strong righthanded- 
hitting clubs. Large variety of pitches 
but is not a strikeout pitcher. Near- 
perfect control. 

Relief pitchers: Long experience 
and general know-how usually en- 
able Johnny Sain to hold the opposi- 
tion. Konstanty’s palm ball and 
pitching motion may continue to fool 
American League batters for some 
time. 

Cuicaco 

Virgil Trucks: His fast ball still 
rates among the best in the league. 
Won 19 games last season, was third 
in strikeouts (152) and sixth in ERA 
(2.78). Particularly rough on right- 
handed hitters. Will brush hitters 
back if they crowd him. Strong and 
smart. 

Billy Pierce: Pitched some very fine 
games near the end of last season, 
indicating that his arm no longer 
troubled him. If he regains previous 
form, must be rated as No. 1 on club. 
Despite arm trouble, he struck out 
148 in 189 innings. Every club in the 
league has made a bid for him. 

Bob Keegan: Won 16 games last 
season and could win 20 this year if 
his control improves. Throws a sink- 
ing fast ball in most emergencies. 
Fair slider and better-than-average 
change-up. 

Sandy Consuegra: Completed only 
three games despite 16-3 record. Can 
neyer overpower the hitters but 
knows how to pitch with minimum of 
wasted effort. Not a strikeout pitcher. 
At an age (34) where he doesn’t fig- 
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ure to show very much improvement, 

Jack Harshman: Not especially fast 
and has to be spotted against certain 
clubs. Best pitch is his screwball. 
Did not impress particularly despite 
14 victories last season. 

_ Relief pitchers: The White Sox re- 
lieved with good pitchers like Kee- 
gan and Consuegra and they did well 
Jast season. Harry Dorish and Morrie 
Martin are dependable men to haye 
in the bullpen, each capable of pitch- 
ing five innings or more. 

Detroit 

_ Ned Garver: Garver’s 14-11 record 
is misleading but his 2.78 ERA isn't. 
Much better pitcher than his won- 
lost record indicates. When his arm 
is right, few are better over the long 
haul. Worked 246 innings and yielded 
only 62 walks. Shrewd, hard-work- 
ing righthander with a first-class 
curve ball and slider. Fields and hits 
well. 

Steve Gromek: Knows the hitters 
as well as any pitcher in the league. 
No control problem and gets his work 
done quickly. Sidearm fast ball 
makes him most bothersome to right- 
handed hitter: 

Bill Hoeft: Owns a live fast ball 
but occasionally makes his pitches too 
good. A potential 20-game winner 
who doesn’t seem to be able to find 
himself, Has conquered early control 
problem. An in-and-out performer 
but a good risk for any ball club. 

George Zuverink: Changed deliv- 
ery. Now pitches almost entirely un- 
derhand. Some effectiveness against 
tighthanded hitters but lacks top- 
flight consistency. 

Al Aber: Big strong lefthander who 
starts and relieves without any con- 
Spicuous success, Fast ball is his best 
pitch but doesn’t have much to go 
with it. 

Relief pitchers: Neither Herbert 
nor Marlowe could furnish strong re- 


lief for Detroit last year. Each 
showed well enough now and then 
but both lacked the consistency 


needed to help the Tigers after their 
starters had left. 
WASHINGTON 

Bob Porterfield: Won 13 games in 
1954 but has the stuff to win 20 plus. 
Tied Lemon for most complete games, 
21, Can overpower hitters with fast 
ball, Curve almost on a par. Fine 
competitor. Will work as often as 
needed, Doesn't duck tough clubs. 

Dean Stone: Looks good one time, 
bad the next, Young and might de- 
velop under Chuck Dressen’s han- 
dling. Needs more experience. Tips 
off pitches sometimes. 

Mickey McDermott: Wildness is 
still his chief trouble although his 
control isn’t as bad as it once was. 
Not as fast as he used to be, either. 
Even so, should win 13-15 games a 
sae Might do better with another 
club. 

Johnny Schmitz: Smart, curve- 
balling veteran who proved surprise 
of Washington staff last season. Good 
change-up to go with curve. Not 
much of a fast ball. Never rattles 
in tight spots. Might do very well in 
relief after he’s through as a starter. 

Chuck Stobbs: Limited stuff but 
makes all-out effort. Asthma sufferer 
who is handicapped during damp 
weather. Gets by on what he knows. 

Relief pitchers: With no “stopper” 
in the bullpen, the Senators will have 
to go as far as possible with their 
starting pitchers this year, Gus Keri- 
azakos doesn’t appear to be big- 
league caliber and Frank Shea’s arm 
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is a question mark. Stewart and Pas- 
cual are both short on bullpen ex- 
perience. 
Boston 

Frank Sullivan: Developed into 
best pitcher on the ball club last sea- 
son, Outstanding control in view of 
limited experience. Good fast ball 
and one of the best sliders in the 
league. Won 15 games and promises 
to get better. Height (six-feet, six- 
inches) makes it hard for him to field 
position well. 

Mel Parnel 


Difficult to rate be- 
cause there's still a question about his 
pitching arm. Inactivity may have 
hampered him. Control seemed spotty 
when he resumed pitching, Will rate 
No, 1, however, if he regains 1953 
form. 

Willard Nixon: Threatens to be- 
come a standout but never quite ful- 
fills promise. Fine curve ball. Chronic 
worrier on the mound. Might do a 
lot better than 11-12 record of last 
year if he learns to relax more. 

Tom Brewer: Might pass Sullivan. 
Has a strong arm and looks like he 
can throw all day. Control trouble at 
times but probably will be ironed out 
with more experience. Should de- 
velop rapidly. - 

Russ Kemmerer: A sidearmer with 
a good fast ball. Extra tough for 
righthanded hitters. Needs plenty of 
work on his control. More Triple-A 
seasoning wouldn't hurt. 

Relief Pitchers: Ellis Kinder, at 40, 
is still capable of furnishing effective 
relief but after him, the Red Sox 
have no one they can depend upon 
regularly. Leo Kiely and Skinny 
Brown were great disappointments 
and Sid Hudson, at this stage of his 


career, is strictly an in-and-outer. 
BauTmMore 

Joe Coleman: A one-time victim of 
arm trouble who made such a re- 
markable comeback that he now rates 
high among the league’s pitchers. 
Rising fast ball and adequate curve. 
Keeps ball in on righthanded hitters 
but they still don’t pull much on him, 
Worked enough (221 innings) to 
show that arm no longer bothers him. 

Harry Byrd: Will be pitched in turn 
and will get more regular worl this 
year. May do better with Baltimore 
than he did with New York (9-7). 
Strong, broadbacked type pitcher 
who can start and relieve. Best pitch 
is sidearm fast ball. 

Jim McDonald: Like Byrd, figures. 
to start in regular rotation this year. 
Should win 10-12 games. Essentially 
a_curve-ball pitcher but also throws 
sinking fast ball. Groin injury put 
him on disabled list last season. Lack 
of pitching hurt control when he re- 
turned. 

Don Johnson: Turned in a good all- 
around job for Paul Richards at Chi- 
cago last season, proving he could 
start one day and relieve the next. 
Improved effectiveness by adding a 
slider in the minors in 1953. If he 
fails to pitch effectively as a starter, 
he may become the club's best relief 
man. 

Duane Pillette: Labors too hard 
and is invariably behind the hitters. 
Poor fielder. Should be much better 
pitcher for his number of years in 
the league. Capable of fine effort now 
and then, however. 

Relief Pitchers: Preacher Roe may 
supply bullpen pick-up and also 
might be spotted as a starter against 
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New York, whom he has always trou- 
bled in World Series play. Hitters 
lay back and wait for Bob Kuzava’s 
curve ball. Chief relief burden falls 
on Johnson. 

Kansas Crry 

Arnie Portocarrero: Excellent pros- 
pect who could do much better than 
his 1954 record of 9-18, providing he 
isn’t rushed into action too often 
without the proper rest, Pitched 248 
innings last season and showed best 
fast ball on the club. With a little 
better control, he could easily move 
into the top category. 

Alex Kellner: Sore arm last season 
pulled effectiveness and rating down. 
Also suffers from back trouble. Gen- 
erally disappointing over last few 
years. Overhand curve ball used to 
bother hitters quite a bit; not so much 
any more. 

Marion Fricano: Little to recom- 
mend. Poor control, poor record (5- 
11) and poor ERA (5.15) last year. 
Tires noticeably along about the sixth 
or seventh inning and has trouble 
finishing games. 

Bob Trice: Falls short of being a 
major-league pitcher, Doesn’t have 
quite enough stuff, Control isn’t good 
enough nor is his fast ball. 

John Gray: Obviously needs more 
minor-league seasoning, Poor con- 
trol. Pitching development rushed so 
much that he lacks numerous funda- 
mentals, 

Relief Pitchers: Burtschy, with a 
fair fast ball and average control, is 
the best of an inadequate lot. The 
Athletics are generally so hard- 
pressed for relief men that they use 
starters and relievers interchange- 
ably, making it difficult to separate 
one group from the other. 

BENCH STRENGTH 

New York: Best bench in the 
league and possibly in the majors. 
Has hitting power with players like 
Robinson, Cerv and Slaughter, and 
good speed. Robinson, Collins, Cole- 
man and probably Howard could play 
regularly with most other clubs. 
With Martin due out of the Army in 
June, the New York bench will be 
even stronger, 

Chicago: An exceptionally versatile 
bench but one which doesn’t quite 
have the power of New York's, Man- 
ager Marty Marion has @ sound re- 
placement at virtually every position 


and some of his reserves, like Court- 
ney, Jackson, Nieman or Michaels, 
could dislodge regular players. 

Boston: Loaded with young fellows 
who can run. Consolo, Lepcio, 
Throneberry and Stephens can take 
an extra base and aren't likely to 
clog up the paths or make it easy for 
the opposition to click off double 
plays. A much improved bench over 
last year. Short on power, however. 
Friend, obtained from the minors, 
may pull some balls over left-field 
wall, 

Cleveland; Age is a serious factor, 
particularly with Majeski, Westlake, 
Mitchell and Philley, All four make 
adequate pinch-hitters but lack 
speed. If injuries force any of Cleve- 
land's regulars out of action, the club: 
is bound to suffer. Reserves came 
through brilliantly last season but 
aren’t a particularly good bet to do 
so again. 

Detroit; Bench lacks depth, power 
and speed but does have left- and 
righthanded hitters who could de- 
liver adequately in a pinch. Manager 
Bucky Harris undoubtedly will add 
one or two rookies to his bench or 
perhaps deal for reserve strength. As 
it stands now, a typical second-divi- 
sion bench. 

Baltimore: Too much age to be ef- 
fective over an entire season. Some 
fine pinch-hitters in players like Ste- 
phens, Waitkus, Kennedy and Pesky, 
but all are past their prime. Their 
slowness bound to become increas~ 
ingly apparent. Must spot reserves 
to obtain best results. 

Kansas City: Not a consistent hitter 
in the lot. Wilson and Bollweg are 
bound to be the principal pinch- 
hitters unless they are able to win 
regular jobs. Valo and Suder are 
slow and along in years. Littrell and 
Robertson are young enough but can’t 
hit. A weak bench on a weak club. 

Washington: Possibly the worst 
bench in the major No depth, no 
speed, no effective pinch-hitter, Ed~ 
wards, salvaged from the minors, may 
be called upon to do most of the 
pinch-hitting. Bonus player Killi- 
brew slow, poor on defense and very 
inexperienced. Might develop into 
hitter, however. With the reserves he 
has, Dressen will not be free to make 
many changes. 
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Letters to SPORT 


(Continued from page 5) 


could, hold its own in this league 
... T'ye seen Gola play and I don't 
think he compares with Si Green, 
Schlundt, Frank Ramsey or Alex 
Groza. .’. 

Mt, Vernon, Ind. Dove McFappen 


MORE "OH, HELL” PLAYERS 


Read the March Special, “Room- 
mate: Bob Cousy,” and I thought it 
was wonderful, but it has Cousy 
quoted as saying, “There are only eight 
people in the whole world who know 
how to play it (Oh, Hell), and they're 
all on this trip.” I'm just writing to 
say that two years ago my cousin 
taught me how to play Oh, Hell, and 
since then I have taught other people. 
‘The only difference between the way 
I play and the way Cousy plays is the 
bonus. Cousy gives a 15-point bonus, 
I give a ten-point bonus. So it looks 
like Cousy, Sharman and their friends 
aren’t the only ones who know how to 
play Oh, Hell. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


AMEDEO Parisi 


.., Al Hirshberg, in his Cousy story, 
says only eight people in the world 
know how to play Oh, Hell. In Hoyles’ 
Rules of Games, I found a game 
named Oh, Hell, which we play. Is it 
the same game? 
Oakland, Cal. Jay Murtto 

Apparently Cousy and friends play 
only one of several versions of Oh, 
Hell. One thing's sure. The one per- 
son in the world who doesn’t know 
how to play the game is author Hirsh- 
berg, Boston Celtic coach Red Auer- 
bach tells us that, without a doubt, 
Hirshberg is the world’s lousiest card 
player. 


MORE POWER TO SAUER! 


You eastern sportswriters make me 
sick, In the February issue of SPORT, 
you have a story called, “Secret Rat- 
ings of National League Players.” It’s 
the most ridiculous article I've ever 
seen, 

T turned to the section called “Right- 
fielders,” and there in last place was 
Hank Sauer. You say about him: “So 
poor defensively that, even with great 
power at the plate, he cannot be rated 
better.” Yet you turn around and say 
about Eddie Mathews: “His great 
power overcomes all other faults.” I 
don't understand how you can say 
two different things like that. 

I don’t think Hank's fielding is so 
bad. He isn’t. the fastest man in the 
majors, but he isn’t the slowest, either, 
I don’t think Willie Mays is such a 
great. fielder, and one of these days 
he'll get skulled waiting for a fly ball 
with his breadbasket catch. 

I don’t know why you can’t leave 
Hank Sauer alone, Even when he won 
the MVP award, you said he didn't 
deserve it. We here in Chicago 
wouldn't trade him for anybody, in- 
cluding your Willie Mays. 

Chicago, Il. Atten Scuwas 


He isn’t owr Willie Mays, And they 
weren't our ratings, We got them out 
of the club files and printed them just 
as they were, We didn’t agree with 
all of them, either, but we found them 
mighty interesting. 
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TINVITATION TO DANCE” Illustrated Story: Bizarre high: 
heeled whip-wisiding damsels. 8 opisodes $5.00. Illustrated 
bulletin $1.00. Gargoyle, Box 478-10, New York City 10. 
fpeless? New Disoovory Frag 
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HEALTH & MEDICAL SERVICES 
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PRECISION RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 
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COMPLETE 


Men _and Women STUDY AT 
HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
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tion —over 114,000 students 
enrolled, LL.B. Degree award- 
ed. All text material furnished. 
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AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
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‘SURPRISE FRIENDS, RELATIVES, HAVE 
POPULARITY AND FUN GALORE! 


30 with order) 
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WOODWORKING 
Low Cost Home Craft 
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Make money, Become a_ skilled 
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woodworking course tells and 
ahows how to turn out hundreds of professionally 
constructed and finished wood projects with hand 
and power tools. Twenty-two profusely illustrated 
manuals, Over 1,000 pages. Over 75. projects. 
‘Written by expert instructors, The 
only complete course available to- 
day! Get full information without 


obl today. 
[TERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


SCHOOL OF WOODWORKING 
DEPT. FZ9E, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


Stranahan Is Golf's Amateur Pro 


(Continued from page 29) 
hadn’t been for the National Amateur. 
Winning that was my goal. But it's 
such a helter-skelter, wide-open affair 
that I might have grown old trying to 
win it. You have to play six short, 
18-hole matches, and you're sure to be 
upset somewhere along the line. I 
knew I just couldn’t wait any longer 
to become a pro. It would mean more 
to me to make the Ryder Cup team, 
anyway. 

(Veteran observers say the reason 
Stranahan never won the National 
Amateur is his inability to harness his 
power game to the fairways always 
shrunken for national meets.) 

The closest Frank ever came to 
winning the Amateur was in 1950 
when, in the longest final in the his- 
tory of the event, he went down be- 
fore Sammy Urzetta at Minneapolis 
when he missed an eight-foot putt on 
the 39th green. No other Amateur 
final since has given the public such a 
kick, In the words of one reporter, it 
matched “a job-hunting collegian and 
an unemployed millionaire,” and it 
was a natural headliner. 

To gain the final against Urzetta, 
son of an Italian immigrant, Strana- 
han had played brilliant but erratic 
golf to turn back John Ward. Seven 
fimes Frank was in the rough and 
twice he was out of bounds on one 
hole, but he rallied gamely for a 74. 
He's a fighter. 

Stranahan, a good businesman, also 
admits that the income-tax problem 
influenced his decision to turn pro. An 
amateur, he points out, must pay for 
everything when he’s on tour, and he 
doesn’t think a single man can do it 
for less than $150 a week. (Frank de- 
clined to estimate his own weekly 
bill.) As a pro, Stranahan now can 
deduct all his expenses from his in- 
come tax, and he should make enough 
at least partially to sustain his family, 
which is due to become a threesome 
soon. 

Additionally, Stranahan’s decision 
was prompted by the fact that he felt 
he held too much of an advantage 
over other amateurs who couldn’t play 
every day the year ‘round. Too, he 
may have remembered Grantland 
Rice’s 1949 accolade: “Stranahan is 
beyond doubt the finest medal scorer 
in amateur golf.” 

A millionaire pro golfer is a natural 
target for sports columnists. While he 
was competing in the Crosby tourna- 
ment, Prescott Sullivan, a San Fran- 
cisco columnist, wrote: “Stranahan 
turned pro not-because he needed the 
money but largely because he felt it 
was high time he went to work. His 
folks agreed. They were beginning 
to wonder if he’d ever get a job, Frank 
delighted them with the announce- 
ment that he was through being a 
loafer. His proud father forgot his 
earlier misgivings and said, ‘I always 
knew that boy had the stuff.’” 

“How big a fellow is this Sullivan?” 
Stranahan asked, dramatically clench- 
ing and pmeipoEe his fist. 

Frank doesn’t like to be called a 
playboy. “Actually,” he said, “I work 
part-time. I call on our spark-plug 
distributors and attend sales meetings. 
I have to stay on the payroll.” Some 
evidence of Frank’s promotional work 
is found in the miniature gold spark 
plugs carried by his friends. but if his 
‘work has ever kept him out of a major 
tournament, the touring golfers aren't 


aware of it. 

Pro or amateur, Frank raises noth- 
ing but pride in his father’s chest. 
Papa Stranahan always has insisted 
on nothing short of perfection and, in 
the perplexing game of golf, he knows 
that Frank already has gone far. He 
has predicted that his son will go on 
to become one of the best pros. An 
indication of what the veteran sports- 
man, at one time known as America’s 
best businessman golfer, feels about 
sports is the name of his highly suc- 
cessful business, viz: Champion. 

Nowadays Robert A. Stranahan has 
more time to follow his son's golf 
career, He recently made Frank's 
older brother, Robert Stranahan, Jr., 
head of Champion Spark Plug and re- 
tired himself to the presidency of the 
board. Robert also is a golfer—the 
weekend variety. 

Asked if his brother had any ob- 
jections to his pro career, Frank bel- 
ligerently snapped: “What has he got 
to say about what I do?” 

Eventually Frank plans to join his 
two brothers—he has five sisters—in 
the spark plug business. But this, he 
indicated, won't happen until he ‘has 
proved he is able to compete success~ 
fully against the pros. 

With his powerful physique, Frank 
should have a long career in profes~ 
sional golf. There isn’t a stronger man 
on the course. For this he credits diet 
and exercise. His meals are high in 
protein and vegetables, washed down 
by quantities of milk. He resolutely 
avoids all starches and pastries as well 
as liquor and cigarettes. He carries 
fresh fruit in his car to nibble on 
during long drives. 

Stranahan used to carry around 250- 
pound barbells, too, A serious-minded 
youth, he nevertheless got big laughs 
‘watching hotel bellhops trying to pick 
up the suitcases containing the 
weights, Like all musclemen, Frank 
is proud of his development and, 
while he sometimes has refused to 
talk to reporters, he always is willing 
to lift his barbells for them when they 
express doubt as to his ability. 

But Stranahan hasn’t given up 
weight-lifting. He still works out, at 
least twice a week at gyms or YMCAs 
near the stops on the pro tour. 

Becoming a pro—if he’s fully ac- 
cepted—probably is the best thing that 
ever happened to Frank Stranahan, 
Always he has wanted to belong. to 
be a regular fellow, but his money has 
thrown up a barrier. As a boy, he 
tried to buddy with the caddies, But 
he was frustrated by the, financial 
block which made him a thing apart. 

“The silver spoon in his mouth,” as 
one friend put it, “was loaded with 
castor oil.” 

Shy and sensitive over his wealth, 
Frank lacked the ability to make and 
keep the friendships he longed for. 
Eagerly he embraced athletics; for 
here was the one field on which all 
may come as equals, When Frank was 
14 years old he weighed only 132 
pounds. To develop his anemic body 
he took up weight lifting and, just one 
year later, he was up to 172. At Taft, 
a prep school in Connecticut, he 
aspired to be an All-America half- 
back but, gradually, his interest 
turned to golf, which his father had 
taught him at the age of 11. By the 
time he was 16, Frank was beating 
the top golfers at Pinehurst, N.C., 
where the Stranahans maintained a 


house, and at Inverness in Toledo, 
where the youngster took lessons from 
Byron Nelson. 

Although Frank was a favorite with 
the many servants who peopled the 
Stranahan mansion in Toledo, he dis- 
liked the cloistered life. In 1941 he 
sought permission from Papa Strana- 
han, a stern disciplinarian though 
sports-minded, to join the pro tour. 
Instead he was sent to a private school 
in Arizona. But Frank’s mind was on 
golf, not studies, and upon arrival 
there he promptly won the Arizona 
State Amateur, The following year 
he became the youngest golfer ever 
to win the Tran5-Mississippi. 

The better to continue his golf the 
year “round, Frank enrolled at Miami 
University in 1942. A military call 
shortly afterward ended his college 
career. A bomber pilot in the Army 
Air Force, the gifted young man put 
in 800 hours of flying time while 
Spending his furloughs in land battles 
against the golf pros. Immediately 
after his separation from service in 
October, 1945, Stranahan beat Ben 
Hogan by a stroke in the Durham 
Open, and from then on his life be- 
longed to the game. 

Since the conquest of Hogan he has 
changed his game several times. In 
fact, Frank’s progress as a money- 
winning pro has been slowed by the 
fact that he has again made over his 
game this time, to Alex Morrison's 
specifications—a pattern also followed 
by Henry Picard, Not only did Stran- 
ahan take Alex along on his honey- 
moon trip but, before that, Morrison 
also accompanied him on his missions 
to England, where Frank twice won 
the British Amateur title. 

Stranahan’s new swing calls for an 
interlocking grip with thumb behind, 
a lateral motion of the hips and the 
flexing of the right knee toward the 
ball. During the transition period, 
Frank doesn’t expect to win any 
honors, but he does feel he'll be cash- 
ing in on it by mid-summer. Some 
of the other pros aren’t so sure. Un- 
like the men who came up through the 
caddy ranks, Stranahan is slow to go 
into his swing, and he reflects a zillion 
lessons. As befits his bulging biceps, 
Frank hits an extremely long ball but, 
like so many players, he can’t always 
depend on his putting game. Nor can 
he adjust his power to narrow fair- 
ways. 

On the course, Stranahan is all 
business. Mellowing since turning 
pro, he never berates his caddies any 
more. In fact, he has virtually noth- 
ing to say during a match, so intense 
is his concentration. 

The cashmere and Cadillac set never 
had a better dresser than Stranahan, 
although he is a conservative one. He 
favors blues and grays—nothing 
flashy. But it is in formal gatherings 
that Frank really brings a touch of 
class to pro golf. Requiring no pad- 
ding in his clothes, the muscled mil- 
lionaire makes a tuxedo look as if it 
were designed expressly for him, 

Frank is tolerant as well as gener- 
ous and wants very much to be liked. 
At a party at the Bing Crosby Open, 
Ernie Nevers, the football immortal, 
who teamed with Stranahan in the 
Pro-Amateur, was asked where his 
partner was. “Probably at a WCTU 
meeting,” joked Ernie, who later said 
Frank was a “swell” partner. Actu- 
ally, Frank’s only opposition to liquor 
is that it’s just not good for him. He 
doesn’t try to convert you to the dry 
side. In facet, a check-grabber, Stran- 


ahan often takes friends and fans into 
a bar for a drink while he downs a 
tall milk—if it’s available. 

The top golfers have noted that 
Since Stranahan became a pro, he’s 
much easier to get along with. In 
truth, pro golf has brought to Frank 
a sense of well-being that his money 
never did. “It cleared his mind of all 
frustrations,” says Spence, a lively, 
long-time member of the pro tour, 
who now is occupied with ehdorse- 
ments. “Frank had always looked up 
to the Hogans and the Sneads, and 
now he is one of them. It gives him 
new purpose.” 

Stranahan’s ego was tickled im- 
mediately after he turned pro by a 
contract to represent MacGregor. He 
was happy to accept it, for not only 
did it mean that he had “arrived” but, 
additionally, it required no compro- 
mise with his ethics, for Stranahan 
always has used and loyed Mac- 
Gregor clubs. As obliging a repre- 
sentative as any of the pros, Frank 
always makes sure, when posing for 
photos, that the red strip on his black 
bag is showing. On it, in white letters, 
he shares the billing with MacGregor. 

Frank has only scorn for those who 
wonder why he, though free to do just 
about anything he pleases, devotes his 
life to golf. “Where else,” he asks, 
“could you meet so many interesting 
people? In every city where you play, 
you find the very best people are 
members of the tournament commit- 
tee, and you get to know them and 
you like them. They are wonderful 
contacts if you’re in business and won- 
derful friends if you aren't.” 

Although Stranahan sometimes has 
been cruelly portrayed as a spoiled 
son of a rich man, and a snob, he has 
Biways shown an honest interest in 
people, particularly club-swinging 
rennle. “Frank’s a great guy,” insists 
Earl Wilde, a pro from Rock Island, 
Til. “I first met him in the National 
Amateur at Baltusrol in 1946. I didn’t 
even see him again until Kansas City 
in 1951. And do you know something? 
He came right up, called me by name 
is. I didn’t recognize 
him at first, but he knew me. That’s 
a laugh.” 

All the young pros are behind 
Stranahan. Typical is San Francisco’s 
Bob Rosburg, who said, “Frank's a 
good egg. Since he turned pro his 
game is off, but he’ll come around. 
He doesn’t live or act any fancier than 
the next guy.” Said Spokane’s Al 
Mengert: “I find Stranahan friendly 
and cooperative now that he’s a pro.” 
Johnny Palmer chimed in with: “We 
pros never resent any newcomer’s 
success. If they have the talent to win, 
well, that’s all that matters. Their 
personal life is their own. Anyway, 
Stranahan is a good all-around guy.” 

It seems to this writer that you 
don’t have to probe too deep to ex- 
plain Stranahan’s way of life. He's 
simply of a common 20th Century 
species known as the Golf Filbert. 
There's little room for anything else 
in his life, though he does enjoy 
movies. He'll talk golf for hours with 
any stranger. But, in interviews, 
Frank is totally unable to understand 
a reporter’s prodding for human- 
interest material. He tends to resent 
it as an invasion of his privacy. “Here 
now,” he said, “the public isn’t inter- 
ested in my private life, My record is 
the important thing, Let me give you 
a printed copy of if.” 

Reminded that his record has been 
fully reported in the papers, Frank 
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said, “I know. But the public forgets 
it” 


Stranahan doesn’t mind radio and 
television appearances, since they give 
him a chance to present his own case, 
When Frank visited the MacGregor 
Company in Cincinnati two years ago, 
Pat Harmon, sports editor of the 
Cincinnati Post, tried to get him for 
his TV show. Unable to reach him, 
Pat left word at Frank’s hotel, asking 
him to call when he came in. Frank 
got the message late in the evening 
and promptly called Pat's home—just 
as Pat was going on the screen with 
another program, Rushing to the 
studio in a taxi, Frank came sprinting 
in, a golf club in his hand, just as the 
last five minutes was starting. Har- 
mon was stunned by Stranahan’s 
eagerness to please, since he never 
before had met him. 

Frank is not so cooperative these 
days with sportswriters because, he 
feels, they have exaggerated stories of 
his alleged antics. He denies that he 
hit a batch of practice balls onto a 
green in a tuneup for the Masters 
tournament . . Frank claims his 
trouble at the National Amateur in 
1948 was not over his practicing on 
the first tee, but rather an argument 
with a greenskeeper ... Nor does he 
see why he has been criticized so 
severely for firing his caddy at the 
1946 British Amateur “when Sam 
Snead and Babe Didrikson fired the 
same guy. He was a bad one.” 

Probably the noisiest indictment 
against Stranahan came in the 1947 
British Amateur. A magazine story 
which riled Frank no end said that: 


“On his first hole in his match with 
George Morgan, Morgan holed a short 
putt for a 4 and then conceded Frank 
his 4 by tapping his “gimme” putt 
into the hole—whereupon Frank gra- 
ciously claimed the hole on the 
grounds that he had played only three 
shots.” 

Stranahan, at his request, is quoted 
verbatim in his rebuttal: “My oppo- 
nent putted from about 20 feet to 
about a foot and half past the hole. 
I putted from six feet and went two 
feet past the hole. He raked my ball 
into cup and then hit his own ball in 
a friendly gesture trying to concede 
me a half. But, in reality, it made me 
go in in three strokes, We sent for a 
ruling because the rules of golf state 
that neither party can take the rules 
in his own hand. But, when nobody 
came out with a ruling, we teed off on 
No. 2. as a twosome following finished 
the first hole. We decided to let it 
go as a half, For the next year the 
writers panned me for this when they 
didn’t know what had happened.” 

Indications are that the stormy part 
of Stranahan’s career is behind him. 
For one thing, he’s no longer con- 
centrating entirely on his own game. 
Rather, he's becoming increasingly en~ 
thusisastic about his wife's. Although 


The Burden Of Proof Is On Alston 


(Continued from page 19) 
made it. Seeing his men cut down on 
the bases can have a discouraging ef- 
feet on any manager. This applies, all 
the more, to a manager who possesses 
players with the ability to knock the 
ball out of the park—or at least to a 
manager who has been led to believe 
that that’s the type of ball club he has 
inherited, 

Alston didn’t run them as much as 
he might have because he believed the 
extra-base hits could get them around 
the bases faster, in larger bunches, and 
with much less risk involved. When he 
took over the club last spring he had 
been told he had the hardest hitting 
club in the National League. It would 
hit more homers, drive in more runs 
and knock out more pitchers than any 
other. It was a frightening assembly 
of baiting power. 

Alston was so impressed that he 
leaned back, crossed his arms, and 
said: ‘Okay, frighten me.” 
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_They did—by not hitting. Carl Fu- 
tillo, batting king of the league the 
year before, was the popup prince dur- 
ing the first half of Alston’s baptism. 
Roy Campanella, who had won the 
MVP award with his long-distance 
slugging in ’53, didn’t hit his weight in 
*54. As the weeks passed, Alston 
wondered out loud if he had been de- 
ceived. It was the one gripe he felt 
himself entitled to. “Where,” he asked, 
“is all this hitting I was supposed to 
see?” He said it not once but over and 
over again. Occasionally he would 
see a flash of it and he would take 
heart, but it would be only an illusion. 
The slumps would come again. 

It is quite possible that Alston, if 
he could haye known that his team 


could not bleed the ball as he had been 
led to believe, would have tried to 
compensate by running them harder 
on the bases. This is only a guess, May- 
be he should have done it anyway, 
without waiting a full season. If you 
can’t win with power, you must try to 
steal games with speed. The Brooks 
had done that for years, and not 
merely by stealing bases.’ There is 
more to playing a “running game” 
than the swiping of bases. There is 
the hit-and-run, the gambling for the 
extra base by challenging the fielder’s 
arm, and the provocation of throwing 
errors by base-daring that forces hur- 
ried, misdirected pegs, For years the 
Brooks had built a reputation around 
the league as that sort of team—the 
gas-house type that bullied its way 
to victories that seemed out of reach. 

It was different last year. Not only. 
did the Brooks fail to foree the oppo- 
sition to throw the ball away, but the 
other teams occasionally made them 
throw it away. There was one memo- 
rable game in Chicago. It was perhaps 
the worst game the Brooks played all 
season. They made five errors, three 
of them wild throws in one, inning. 
Later that day, Reese was talking with 
some of his mates. “I don’t remember 
us ever looking so bad,” he said, “We 
used to make the other team look that 
way.” 

The hit-and-run is the hallmark of 
a “live” team, If the batter takes the 
pitch, or swings and misses it, a stolen 
base may result. A high percentage 
of a club's total steals results from in- 
tended hit-and-run plays. Or, if the 
batter hits the ball on the ground, and 
the man on first has started with the 
pitch, a double play is averted. 


Double plays take the heart out of 
batting rallies. Last season, the Brooks 
banged into 137 of the ground-ball 
variety. The previous season, they 
grounded into 115. This would indicate 
again that the Brooks weren’t running 
as much. : 

Why didn’t Alston run his club with 
greater daring? . 

One reason was his already discussed 
faith that the team had enough power 
to win games without it. There could 
be another. Alston himself was the 
third-base coach. It was his responsi- 
bility to see that a minimum number 
of base-runners were caught at third, 
or at home. Very few were. By the 
same token, very few went from first 
to third on a single, and fewer than 
should scored from second, The re~ 
straining hands at third base were 
constantly raised. 

In his desire to be a good third-base 
coach, Alston impaired his own judg- 
ment as a manager. His apprehension 
for losing men on the bases resulted 
in losing games in the standings. This, 
I believe, was Walt’s No. 1 failing in 
his freshman year. 

Basically, Alston is a good baseball 
man. That is not merely a personal 
opinion, I have heard it from veteran 
Dodger players—men whose opinion 
must be respected. Gil Hodges, Pee 
Wee Reese, Carl Erskine—they and 
others insist that Alston manifests 
alert thinking on the bench during a 
game. He looks ahead, and he makes 
good moves. 

“Remember that day in Chicago?” 
recalled Hodges recently. “I mean 
when he moved Furillo from right to 
left. I had never seen it done before, 
and yet you wonder why none of our 
other managers ever tried it. Smart 
move.” 

Gil was referring to a critical situa- 
tion that had arisen in.a game against 
the Cubs, Brooklyn had a one-run 
lead in the ninth inning. Chicago had 
the tying run on third, the possible 
winner on second. Sandy Amoros was 
in left for Brooklyn and Furillo was in 
right. Ralph Kiner was at bat. Sud- 
denly, Alston called time, and walked 
from the bench toward the mound. At 
first, everyone in the park thought he 
was about to change pitchers, Instead, 
Walt motioned Furillo to left field, and 
Amoros to right. Alston’s reasoning 
was quick and clear: With Kiner, 
strictly a left-field hitter, at bat, Fi 
rillo’s powerful arm was more valu 
ble in left than in right. A medium fly 
to Furillo might keep the tying run 
from scoring, A sharp single to left 
might keep the winner from scoring. 

What would you say if I were to 
tell you that the ball was hit to Furillo 
and that he doubled the runner at the 
plate, and the Dodgers won the game? 
It would have made Alston a mink- 
lined genius if it had happened that 
way. But it didn’t. Instead, Kiner, 
the strict pull-hitter, bounced the ball 
to the right side. Hodges, very wide 
of first, made the grab, whirled and 
pegged perfectly to first. Pitcher Jim 
Hughes, rushing over from the mound, 
had time to set himself at the bag and 
raise his arms for the catch. But the 
ball bounced out of his glove and two 
runs crossed and the Dodgers lost the 
game. 

Some of the boys in the press box 
remarked that if Alston had been 
really smart, he would have had Fu- 
rillo covering first. It was a very fun- 
ny bit. 

As is generally the case, a manager’s 
good moves do not make the lasting 
impression that his bad ones do. This 
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applies to all managers. Usually, the 
most criticized strategems involve the 
change of pitchers. Alston was more 
vulnerable than most in this respect. 
He was inclined to stay with a pitcher 
beyond the point of safe judgment— 
especially so, early in the season. His 
newness to the job could be blamed 
for this particular shortcoming. He 
was a “busher,” and his pitchers, 
many of them, were stars—or at least 
veterans. It isn't easy for a manager 
fresh out of the minors to walk to 
the mound and say to Carl Erskine 
or Don Newcombe or Russ Meyer or 
Preacher Roe: “Okay, you've had it. 
Give me the ball.” 

Replaying the bitter season, as he 
has done many times this past winter, 
Alston said: “I guess I stayed with 
them too long a few times.” 

Tt was all part of learning, Alston, 
the colleze man from Miami U. of 
Ohio, took the toughest course of his 
life, an intensified one-year cram. He 
had to learn about his own men, as 
well as the rest of the league. He 
wasn't taken by surprise, however. 
He emphasized his strange position 
from the day it all started, a year ago 


at Vero Beach when the Brooks 
opened spring training. As is the 
daily custom, newsmen gathered 


around the manager in the press room 
at the conclusion of the first practice 
session. They cross-whipped him with 
questions. He answered those he could. 
To most, he said simply: “I don’t 

I can’t say . .. Pll have to 


see. 

Soon, the press conference became 
a running gag. For a while, the re- 
porters tried to needle Alston into a 
feud with another manager. It had 
been easy in past springs, with the 
volatile Dressen around. All someone 
had to do was drop a casual line like, 
“Did you see what Eddie Stanky 
said?” and Chuck would snap: “What 
does Stanky know? Let me_ tell 
you....” And on and on gushed the 
crackling words, with the newsmen 
making notes as fast as their pencils 
could move. 

The same tactic tried on Alston re- 
sulted in something like this: “No, 
what did Stanky say?” 

Somebody would read the contro- 
versial quote from the morning paper. 

Alston would smile, and say: “Well, 
maybe he’s right, I don’t know about 
that. T'll have to see the rest of the 
league for a while.” 


As the days went by, the daily press 
conferences grew leaner instead of 
better. The writers began referring 
to them as the daily “depressed con- 
ferences.” At the end of the first week, 
the newsmen gathered in the press 
room, drew their bamboo chairs into 
the usual circles, and sat down, A mo- 
ment later, Alston entered the room 
and took his seat. He sat silently, 
looking at his feet propped up on a 
stool, The newsmen looked at one an— 
other, as though each expected the 
other to break the ice with a question. 

Everyone, it seemed, had run out 
of questions. No more than 15 sec- 
onds had elapsed since Alston sat 
down, when suddenly one writer arose 
and said: “Well, I guess that’s it.” 

Everyone, including Alston, laughed 
heartily. Walt threw his hands up 
apologetically and said. “I don't know 
what to tell you. I'll gladly answer 
anything I can.” 

He was sincere. He is a forthright, 
feeling person. He just doesn’t have 
personality—or at least not the kind 
Brooklyn has become accustomed to 
in its baseball manager. His reticence 
has been misconstrued, by some, as 
a sign of softness. It is true that he 
has a high boiling point, but when it 
is reached it can blow the cover right 
off the kettle. Sal Yvars can tell you 
that, In 1946, Yvars, prepping for a 
catching career that was to take him 
to the majors, was playing for Man- 
chester, the Giant farm in the New 
England League. Manchester was 
playing Nashua, the New Hampshire 
team owned by the Dodgers and man- 
aged by a strapping first-baseman 
named Walter Alston. ‘= 

Yvars raised a towering pop fly in 
the direction of first base. Alston 
floated to his left, settled under the 
descending ball with arms raised for 
the routine catch and, in the next mo- 
ment, found himself sprawled flat and 
painfully on his back. Yvars, running 
down the line, had crashed into him, 
Alston sprang to his feet angrily. 
Fists flew and, before the belligerents 
could be pried apart, Alston had 
mussed up Yvars more than a little 
bit. That was one of the few times 
Alston has been known to lose his 
temper in baseball. It was also the 
last time he ever played. The colli- 
sion wrenched something in his back. 
From that night on, Alston was strict- 
ly a bench manager. 

There is another man who discov- 
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ered, first person, that Alston isn’t al- 
ways a turn-the-other-cheek guy. In 
this case, it was a newspaperman who 
covers the Dodgers regularly. Every- 
one knew that Alston leaned heavily 
upon his coaches, Billy Herman and 
Jake Pitler, for advice, The manager 
made no secret of it. They were fa- 
miliar with the league; he wasn’t. But 
Alston interpreted an article he read 
as suggesting that he wasn’t managing 
the club at all; that he was being led 
by the nose, not only: by his coaches, 
but by the front-office. Later that 
day, Alston confronted the author of 
the derogatory story in his office, ad- 
joining the clubhouse at Ebbets Field. 
“You're just sore,” he shouted at the 
stunned newsman, “because I don't 
kiss your cheek or buy you drinks. 
If you were younger, I'd punch your 
nose in. Nobody can insinuate that 
T'm not running my club; that I've 
got no guts.” 

Alston has a strong sense of right. 
He blows up only when he thinks that 
right has been offended. Most mana- 
gers will beef or bicker, right or 
wrong, when they think’ they are 
obliged to, merely for the sake of ap- 
pearances. It’s usually referred to as 
“sticking up for my guys.” Evidently, 
Alston hasn't learned that lesson yet. 
At any rate the memorable day in 
Chicago, when he allowed Jackie 
Robinson to do a strange “single,” 
indicates as much. Duke Snider had 
hit a ball into the left-center bleach- 
ers of Wrigley Field. The ball struck 
a fan, above wall level, and dropped 
back onto the field. Everyone in the 
park, it seems, was aware that the 
ball ‘had cleared the wall, and that 
Snider was entitled to a home run. 
Everyone, that is, except the um- 
pires—and Alston, 

The umps ruled it a double. Upon 
their signal, Robinson bolted out of 
the Dodger dugout. He dashed to 
second base, and screamed at the ump 
—with gestures, After perhaps a min- 
ute of wrangling, Jackie realized he 
was very much alone. He looked to- 
ward the bench. Not another Dodger 
had come out to join him in “the good 
fight.” He looked toward third base. 
There, in the coaching box, stood Al- 
ston, uncertainly. Embarrassed, Rob- 
inson gave the dirt a final kick of 
disgust, and returned to the bench. He 
later said: “That’s the last time I'll 
argue over any play I'm not involved 
in. From now on, I'll leave the fight- 
ing up to the manager.” 

Why hadn’t Alston joined Jackie in 
making the legitimate beef? 

“J didn't get a good look at the ball,” 
Walt explained after the game. “If I 
had, I certainly would have squawked, 
But I wasn’t sure whether the ball 
had cleared the wall or not.” 

He had refused to fight, because he 
wasn't positive he was in the right. 
It is a noble trait, but so is the one 
reflected by the philosophy “.. . right 
or wrong, my country.” There is a 
certain “nationalism” in baseball that 
transcends even righteousness. 

Some things take longer to learn. 
Re-evaluating, for one. Alston knew 
some of his Dodgers from their days 
in the minors. He had managed pitch- 
er Clem Labine at St. Paul. He had 
managed Bobo Milliken at Montreal. 
Labine had been his mealticket, a 
hard-working, effective relief pitcher. 
Milliken had been a sore-armed pitch- 
er, of little value. Apparently, first 
impressions stuck strongly in Alston's 
mind when he found himself with 
Labine and Milliken in Brooklyn. La- 


bine, the Dodger, was no longer the | 
breadwinner of St. Paul. Yet Alston 
called on him in game after game, as 
though he refused to believe Clem 
was not the same pitcher he had 
known. 

Milliken, on the other hand, no 
longer was the sore-armed failure of 
that one year in Montreal. Bobo could 
throw hard, now. He got men out; 
more than many pitchers on the 
Dodger staff. But Alston, perhaps re- 
membering Montreal, showed little 
faith in Milliken; so little that, by 
mid-season, Bobo was returned to the 
minors. 

Bobo’s banishment required the ap- 
proval of the front-office, of course. 
‘The Brook brass has faith in Alston’s 
judgment, But prexy Walter O'Mal- 
ley has referred to Alston as “our 
enduring manager.” The description 
was chosen specifically by O'Malley 
as a denial of suggestions that Alston 
is merely a stop-gap manager, se- 
lected to serve briefly for the period 
between Dressen’s abrupt disappear- 
ance and the day Pee Wee Reese be- 
comes manager. 

There were many who thought 
O'Malley may have endured Alston 
sufficiently when the Brooks, strongly 
favored to win the pennant, finished 
second. Finishing second can be tol- 
erated by a Dodger fan, but finishing 
second to the Giants—that’s some- 
thing else again. O'Malley, on the 
contrary, took great pains to point 
out that Alston was not to be blamed 
for the team’s failure. So did Buzzy 
Bavasi, the general manager. “Nobody 
is to blame,” said O'Malley. “Nobody 
—and everybody. We all made mis- 
takes—players, manager and the front 
office.” 

O'Malley reiterates that Alston 
doesn’t have to win to save his job. 
But the Dodger boss bites his tongue 
every time he says that, He wants to 
win so badly he can taste it; not just 
a pennant, but the world champion- 
ship that Brooklyn has never achieved. 

Perhaps the Dodgers don’t have to 
win for Alston to remain as manager. 
But it’s fairly certain they can’t lose 
the same way again. Alston has had 
his year to feel his way around. School 
is out. He will have to be more dar- 
ing. He will-have to be more aggres- 
sive. Jackie Robinson will be fighting 
for his club, as always, and Alston 
will be fighting right alongside. 

He'd better be, anyway, because the 
honeymoon is over. This year the 
burden of proof is on Walt. 
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How We're Planning To Beat The Russians 


(Continued from page 21) 
to five). Since that time the Ameri- 
cans have been increasing their lead 
ership, winning no fewer than 11 and 
as many as 14 of the 23 or 24 track 
and field events. 

‘The 14 titles, representing a 44-year 
peak of achievement, were scored at 
Helsinki in 1952 when Soviet Russia 
made its Olympic debut. Remember 
the hue and cry, raised the year be- 
fore Helsinki, to watch out for the 
government-subsidized, regimented 
power of the USSR. The warning was 
unnecessary; we always go with our 
best in the Olympics. The result was 
14 first places for us, none for the 
Russians, in men’s track. 

The Paul Revere pattern, however, 
is being repeated. The prophets of 
doom are back again, circulating their 
warnings that the USSR intends to 
crush us at Melbourne. 

Tf the prophets mean to alert us to 
our best efforts, they are wasting their 
and our time. Athletes, coaches and 
Officials are and have been alerted. If 
the prophets mean to scare us into 
matching the government-subsidized 
camp-training methods of the Rus- 
sians, they are being panicked by 
headlines. 

‘These headlines proclaim: “Russia 
will win the Olympics.” Here it is 
essential to pause and define words. 
If the expressions of fear mean the 
over-all Olympics of 17 summer 
sports, then Russia may very well win 
them, and who cares? Russia will 
have teams in everything; we are not 
represented in Greco-Roman wrestling 
at all and, let’s face it, we take small 
national interest and make little na- 
tional effort in women’s track, fenc- 
ing or gymnastics. It would take 
more than an Act of Congress to whip 
up American fervor in the horizontal 
bars, sidehorse and epee. 

The United States “won the Olym- 
pics” at Helsinki either by a count of 
first places in all sports (40 to Russia’s 
22) or by one of the several unofficial 
and generally deplored point-scoring 
systems which attempt in nonsensical 
fashion to wrap up the whole Olym- 
pics into a neat little team champion- 
ship. A scoring system that gives the 
same ten points to the basketball or 
eight-oared crew winner or soccer 
champion as it does to the parallel- 
bars or hop, step and jump winner 
is more than a little unbalanced. 

Nevertheless, the news-service scor- 
ing system of 10-5-4-3-2-1 for six 
places enabled the U.S. to “win the 
Olympics,” 614 to 553% points. The 
founding father of the Olympics, 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, did not 
want to establish a national winner 
of the Olympics. He saw the futility 
of interesting small countries in an 
international festival which would 
glorify a team champion. He was de- 
voted to the ideal of glorifying the 
individual athletes of the world, not 
their countries. The Baron’s successors 
have maintained his aims in this re- 
spect. The International Olympic 
Committee deplores, which is about all 
it can do, the practice of scoring points 
in the Olympics for the purpose of 
establishing the team winner. 

‘There are millions, no doubt, who 
are confused by all this point-scoring, 
and who believe that the United States 
has always “won the Olympics.” In 
track, yes: in the overall Olympics, no. 
Olympic fans simply don't care about 


the non-existent team championship, 
even if Russia wins it. We lost the 
Olympics to France in 1900, lost to 
Great Britain, by a whopping margin 
in 1908, lost to Sweden in Stockholm 
in 1912 and to Germany in Berlin in 
1936. The host country, it can be 
gathered, has a big edge, particularly 
in events in which we send inferior 
entries or none at all. People who at- 
fend the Olympic Games have no 
awareness of the point scoring and 
tare less. The people back home get 
a strange focus on what is happening. 
Like in 1952 when we won 14 track 
titles to Russia's nothing and won 40 
firsts over-all to Russia’s 22 and the 
daily headlines in more than one 
‘American newspaper read day after 
day: “Americans win four more titles, 
put Russia leads Olympics.” 

The Russian papers carried the 
point scoring table until our final-day 
clean-up catapulted us into the lead. 
‘hen the Russians promptly dropped 
the tabulation from their press. 

‘A personal argument by one who 
has covered all the Olympics since 
1928 against the unofficial points tabu— 
jation is that it substitutes bookkeep- 
ing for good reporting. As a rewrite 
man decoding the cabled dispatches of 
the late Grantland Rice from the 1924 
Paris Olympics, it was not difficult to 
get the drama and romance of Paayo 
Nurmi’s triumphs from Rice’s prose. 
Imagine Granny lousing up one of his 
jeads to report that Russia, due to 188 
points in gymnastic competition which 
he never saw, was “winning the Olym— 
pics.” 

Tt is doubtful that we are going to 
change our approach to the Olympics 
now in order to beat the Russians out 
of the unofficial point-scoring team 
championship. We still won't send 
Greco-Roman wrestlers to the Games. 
and our gymnasts will be outclassed. 

But if we are talking about main- 
taining our supremacy in Olympic 
track, universally considered the main 
event and traditional core of the 
Games, then we are on surer ground. 
Despite improvement by Russia and 
Se 


Number of total first places won by the 
United States, with men’s track victories in 
parentheses, in ail the Olympics, os com- 
pared with totals of best of next best teom. 


U.S.A. LEADING RIVAL 


1896, Athens 11(9) | Greece, 8 (1) 
France, 28 (1) 
Cube, 7 (0) 


France, 14 (1) 


1900, Paris 22 (18) 
1904, St. Louis 77 (24) 
1906, Athens 12-(11) 
1908, London 22 (15) 
1912, Stockholm 23 (14) 
1920, Antwerp 41 (9) 


Gr. Britain, 56 (8) 
Sweden, 24¥2 (5) 
Sweden, 19 (1) 
Finland, 17 (10) 


Finland, 9Y2 (5) 
Germany, 9/2 (0) 


1924, Paris 46 (12) 
1928, Amsterdam 24 (8) 


Italy, 12 (1) 
Germany, 36 (3) 


1932, Los Angeles 47 (11) 
1936, Berlin 25 (12) 
1948, London 41 (11) 
1952, Helsinki 40 (14) 


Sweden, 21 (5) 
U.S.S.R., 22 (0) 


the likelihood that it win its share of 
track events at Melbourne, there is no 
Sign our resources are drying up or 
that we have lost our touch in the 
development of world champions. 

Nevertheless, there are patriots who 
are nervous about being crushed by 
the Russian trackmen. One proposal, 
partially approved by a bemused 
Amateur Athletic Union at its last 
national conyention in Miami Beach, 
would bring together 100 or more of 
our leading athletes at Salt Lake City 
for two months this summer and two 
months again in 1956 for intensive 
Russian-style camp training. 

This plan proposed that the Amer- 
ican athletes pay their own way from 
their homes to Salt Lake City where 
the Chamber of Commerce or inter- 
ested financial interests would foot 
the bill for quartering and feeding the 
athletes while they used the Uni- 
versity of Utah athletic facilities. The 
idea was that we must beat the Rus- 
sians at their own game of training 
athletes in camps. The AAU ap- 
proved the idea in principle provided 
nobody’s amateur standing was com- 
promised, but the AAU doesn’t intend 
to put the plan to work. 

Not everyone believes this sort of 
training in a spike armed camp would 
achieve success. Lyman Bingham, for 
one, has his doubts. “Before the Pan- 
American Games in Buenos Aires in 
1951,” recalled the executive director 
of the U.S. Olympic Committee, “the 
Argentines assembled their basketball 
squad at a resort some 300 miles from 
Buenos Aires and trained them for the 
better part of six months. President 
Peron and Eva came out to see the 
final in which the Argentine basket- 
ball training was going to pay off with 
a victory over the Americans. We had 
a flea-bitten kind of team down there, 
not our best by any means because it 
Was smack in the middle of our bas- 
ketball season at home. The Argen- 
tines were either so stale from six 
months of training or trying so hard 
to make good for the Perons, they 
were awful. We won.” 

Another proposal by those who are 
frantic to beat the Russians at all 
costs is to sell the idea of financing 
a special training camp to some rich 
industrial concern. Nothing definite 
on this either, and not much authentic 
Support for it in our Olympic councils. 

Though not everything is perfect in 
our quadrennial Olympic plans, par- 
ticularly in long-range development of 
distance runners, hammer throwers, 
400-meter hurdlers and other ignored 
segments of the track set, we are 
moving ahead. 

Most important, we have gained im- 
portant help from the Armed Forces. 
Approved by Secretary of Defense 
Charles E, Wilson, the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marines have joined 
hands to contribute talent to our 
Olympic cause. They put their project 
into commission, as a rehearsal for the 
1956 Olympics, by doing a full share in 
organizing the American team for the 
Pan-American Games in Mexico City 
in March, 

This is no new venture by the mili- 
tary branches of our government, ex- 
cept in its scope. Going all the way 
back to President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was the first honorary president 
of the U.S. Olympic Committee, presi- 
dents have held this. office, and the 
secretaries of War and the Navy have 
been members, foo, of the Olympic 
Committee. Down through the years 
the Army and Navy have sent their 
best athletes to the Olympics, devel- 


oping talent m events specially fitted 
to the service. The modern pentath- 
lon, for instance, is a military kind 
of Olympic event, testing five skills 
which a courier might need in accom- 
plishing a mission in battle, i.e., fence, 
shoot, ride a horse, swim and run. 
George S. Patton, a lieutenant of cav- 
alry in 1912 (later General Patton of 
World War Ii fame) placed third in 
the Stockholm Olympics in this five- 
event test. The Army contributes an 
equestrian feam, too, and the other 
services usually came up with Olym- 
pic support and winners. 

This support grew in 1948 when the 


Armed Forces had more athletes than , 


ever before. Each service set up a 
central camp with a coach to give its 
Olympic prospects a chance to train 
and try out for the team that went to 
London. 

The recent Pan-American Games in 
March as well as the 1956 Olympics in 
late November offered the same spe- 
cial problem to the United States 
Olympic Committee. Both games are 
scheduled during the college year in- 
stead of the summer time. Some ath- 
letes who can qualify for the Olympic 
team would turn down the chance of 
going to Australia rather than lose a 
year of college. With our basketball 
season ending just about the time of 
the Pan-American Games, and an- 
other season starting just about the 
time of the Olympic Games, the col- 
leges have said they would not be i 
terested in trying out for the inter- 
national team. 

Kicking this problem around at the 
quadrennial Olympic convention in 
Washington in 1953, Kenneth L, (Tug) 
Wilson, president of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, and various Armed Forces 
leaders, including Col. Donald F. Hull, 
of the U.S, Army, came up with a 
solution. Col. Hull was particularly 
interested. He had organized the 
Army track and field program, set up 
its annual championships and, with 
colleagues from other branches, had 
established the inter-service cham- 
Pionships on an annual basis, 

Defense Secretary Wilson gaye the 
green light to the plan of organizing 
Armed Forces teams to train and try 
out for the American team. 

What the services accomplished for 
American participation in the Pan- 
American Games will serve as a work- 
ing model for the 1956 Olympics, Each 
rvice was given the job of organiz- 
ing one major Armed Forces sports 
team. The Army had most of the 
track men in service, so it brought 
together eligible Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine personnel as_an 
Armed Forces track team. In De- 
cember and January, the men gath- 
ered on special orders at Walter Reed 
Hospital outside Washington, trained 
under Jim Kehoe, Maryland coach, at 
Maryland and competed in January 
and February meets to prove their 
progress and fitness, 

Those selected for the Pan-Amer- 
ican Games team went to Mexico 
City and then returned to their orig- 
inal units. Those who failed to make 
the team were ordered back to their 
units earlier. 

Similarly, the Navy was given the 
assignment of organizing the Armed 
Forces swimming team from all the 
services, assembling the aquatic force 
at Treasure Island, San Francisco. The 
Air Force formed a basketball team 
to play in the Pan-American Games. 
Each service had its own boxing team 
trying for places. 

The same plan will be followed in 
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1956, though where the Armed Forces 
teams will gather for training and for 
how long will depend on when the 
final Olympic tryouts are held next 
year. This is another problem for the 
Olympic brass, Usually we hold our 
final tryouts in late June or early 
July, just before the Olympic team 
flies to the Games. But, with the 
Olympics scheduled Down Under in 
November, the Olympic masterminds 
must decide whether to hold the final 
tryouts at the end of the college year 
as usual, or defer them to a late Sep- 
tember or early October date. 
Considering that the Armed Forces 
track team which competed during the 
winter season included Olympic shot 
put champion Lt. Parry O’Brien, the 
world’s only 60-footer; Olympic run- 


ners-up Bob MeMillen (1,500 
meters). Ensign Jack Davis (110- 
meter high hurdles) and Ensign 


Meredith Gourdine (broad jump), and 
such Olympic prospects as high- 
jumper Herm Wyatt, sprinter Rod 
Richard, broad-jimpers John Ben- 
nett and Roy Range, a relatively un- 
known soldier who popped up from 
nowhere with a 25-foot 5%4-inch leap, 
quarter-miler Lou Jones and others 
of that caliber, the extent of the 
services’ cooperation can be appre- 
ciated. 

Others as good will be with the 
Armed Forces before the next Olym- 
pics. Santee becomes a Marine lieu- 
tenant in June. He will not be lost 
to the 1956 Olympic team because he 
is a Marine officer, provided, that is, 
he qualifies in the final tryouts, Don't 
laugh. For one reason or another, Gil 
Dodds never made it in 1948; nor did 
Don Gehrmann in 1952. 

Learning of these Armed Forces 
teams and their training camps, some 
critics ask: “Say, what’s the difference 
between what we are doing and what 
the Russians are supposed to be 
doing?” 

A difference of degree, thinking and 
execution, is the answer. The Armed 
Forces will “draft” no one, they say, 
who is in an indispensable service 
post. The Olympic eligibles are not 
being inducted into the services be- 
cause they are athletes. No one is 
forced to try out for the Olympic 
team. Nor are the civilian athletes 
being drafted from industry or college 
into athletic training camps for the 
purpose of “winning the Olympics.” 

The Russian system has produced 
some remarkable athletes, to be sure, 
and in a short time, considering that 
the Soviet Union made its inferna- 
tional debut in the 1950 European 
championships at Brussels. The Rus- 
sians won only two events then, the 
400-meter relay and the hop, step and 
jump. Four years later in the same 
championships at Bern they won eight 
titles. They came up with such top 
winners and record-breakers at Viadi- 
mir Kuc in the 5,000 meters, Mikhail 
Krivonosov in the hammer throw, 
Anatoliy Julin in the 400-meter hur- 
dies and Leonid Scherbakov in the 
hop, step and jump. 

This is nothing to scare u: 
Russia won eight titles against ex- 
clusively European competition in 
1954. We won 14 titles against the 
world in 1952. The burden is on 
Russia to prove it can match the 
champ at Melbourne. 

That we have dominated Olympic 
track down through the years is re- 
markable because we have no truly 
unified all-out plan to achieve this 
Olympic success. Specifically, the 
NCAA makes no pretense of helping 


though. 


to develop athletes for all the Olympic 
track and field events, despite inter- 
mittent complaints that its champion- 
ship program is out of date and out 
of step with the rest of the world, 
The NCAA lists no hop, step and 
jump, no quarter-mile hurdles, no 
steeplechase or hammer throw, except 
in Olympic years, The Big Ten doesn't 
even develop javelin throwers. In 
Russia this would probably be con- 
sidered an act of sabotage. We vir- 
tually concede to others, maybe the 
Russians, victories in all races over 
1,500 meters and such field events 
as the hop, step and jump and the 
hammer throw. 

Where we concentrate we are con- 
sistently good; where we don’t we 
seemingly don't give a hoot. We cry 
for distance runners; Russia com- 
plains it has no sprinters or jumpers, 
and challenges its coaches to do some- 
thing about it. (P.S. Sprinters are 
born, not made.) 

The average Russian steeplechaser 
runs a dozen such races a year; Hor- 
ace Ashenfelter ran only a dozen in 
his entire athletic career, because of 
the lack of opportunity in this 
country. But he beat the Russian 
favorite, although we count on an 
Ashenfelter for every Olympics, 

Despite the warnings that Russia 
will crush us in the Melbourne Olym- 
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for a BETTER FUTURE 


pics, there is evidence we are coming 
up with phenoms as good as theirs, if 
not better. We have not only our 
defending Olympic champions like 
shot-putter Parry O'Brien, hurdler 
Harrison Dillard, vaulter Bob Rich- 
ards, half-miler Mal Whitfield, sprinter 
Andy Stanfield and _ steeplechaser 
Ashenfelter training for 1956, but also 
new hopes like miler Santee and high- 
jumpers Ernie Shelton and Herm 
Wyatt, a schoolboy who broad jumps 
25% feet, a freshman running 1:49.9 
in the 880, a Charley Jenkins scorch- 
ing the indoor boards in the fastest 
440s ever seen, the youthful Pitt flash, 
Arnie Sowell—and more. 

Air Force Lt, O’Brien, a bear for 
work himself, recently reported some 
practice activity by Shelton at USC. 
“He cleared 6 feet 8% inches 22 
straight times in one afternoon,” said 
O'Brien with awe in his voice. 

No one had to drive Shelton to such 
effort in a training camp. You can’t 
order that kind of athletic genius. 
Because we have a reservoir of Shel- 
tons (and O’Briens) operating the 
American way, the United States will 
beat the Russians and “win the Olym- 
pics” at Melbourne. In men’s track, 
that is. 


Marty Maher Of West Point 


(Continued from page 32) 
fighting with those Artillery men,’” 

Col. Koehler was the one who ap- 
pointed him as swimming instructor, 
over his protests that he could not 
swim. 

‘Tl show you how," the Colonel 
said. 

He gave Marty a harness-and- 
pulley arrangement by means of 
which he could control a man in the 
pool while the man was following, or 
attempting to follow, instructions, and 
pushed him into the water, It was the 
only time Marty ever was in the pool 
save when it was empty and he was 
Scrubbing it, but he remembered what 
he had heard and he taught thousands 
of cadets to swim, and the wives and 
children of officers, too. 

Meanwhile, the athletic program at 
the Academy constantly grew and 
great teams in all the sports were 
molded, Marty had a deep interest in 
all of them but football was, and re- 
mains, his favorite. Naturally, the 
football heroes from Charlie Daly and 
Paul Bunker to Pete Vann were his 
favorite athletes. No one, including the 
coaches, was as close to them as 
he was in the days before his retire- 
ment. Their secrets were his secrets 
and he shared their joys and sorrows 
right down the middle with them. He 
watched over them, he waited on 
them, he rubbed them and weighed 
them, And all the things he did, he 
remembers, 

“How much did Oliphant weigh 
when he was at West Point?” some- 
body asked him. 

“A hundred and seventy,” Marty 
said promptly, 

“Are you sure?” the other asked, 

“T am,” Marty said. “I weighed 
him,” 

Some years ago, caught off guard, 
which is a rare thing for him, he 
selected an all-time, all-star Army 
team for The Assembly, the West 
Point alumni magazine, 

“Maybe if I had it to do over again,” 
he says, “I wouldn't do it, for it 
seems I hurt the feelings of some of my 
friends by leaving them off. But ‘twas 
an honest effort 1 made and T’ll stand 
with it and if you want it, here it is: 

“The left end is W. D, Smith, class, 
of 1901 and the left tackle, Leland 
Devore, class of 1913. The left guard 
is Milt Summerfelt, class of 1933, and 
the center is my old pal, Jack Mc- 
Ewan, class of 1917. The right guard 
is Gus Farwick, class of 1925 and the 
right tackle, Jack Price, class of 1932. 
Thé right end is Lou Merillat, class of 
1915. I put Charlie Daly, class of 
1905, at quarterback, The halfbacks 
are Paul Bunker, class of 1903 and 
Elmer Oliphant, class of 1918, and the 
fullback, poor, unhappy Red Cagle. I 
mind that there are some who will not 
agree with me, although Walter Camp 
and my friend Grantland Rice thought 
well of the men I selected. Camp put 
Bunker on his All-America team as a 
tackle in 1901 and as a back in 1902.” 

“You picked your team before 
Blanchard and Davis were at West 
Point, did you not?” he was asked, 

“T did,” he said. 

“But you don’t want to change your 
backfield to put them in it?” 

“I do not,” he said, “My opinion 
may not be worth much—but it’s my 
opinion,”” 

Then he smiled and said: “Young 
Davis may think I have something 


against him but I have not. How could 
T have, when he is such a fine young 
man? But once, I remember, I was 
talking about Gene Vidal, who was 
the greatest athlete we ever had, and 
Glenn heard me and he says to me; 

“Marty, how good was Vidal?’ 

“And I says the fi thing that 
popped into my head. ‘Son,’ I says, 
‘you'd have to do a hell of a lot of 
practicing,’” 

He remembers, too, as though it 
were yesterday, the coming of Notre 
Dame to West Point in 1913, 

“Twas a bitter thing to take,” he 
said, “seeing our boys fooled the way 
they were by that Dorais and that 
Rockne. Besides, it cost me ten bucks 
I could not afford. And also I suf- 
fered for Jack McBwan. He's a big 
man still, you would say to look at 
him, would you not? Well, that 
Kichenlaub, the fullback for Notre 
Dame, took three inches off the top of 
his head when poor Mae, backing up 
the line, tried to stop him. 

“But I give great credit to Notre 
Dame for teaching us to appreciate 
the forward pass—although we could 
not beat Navy with it that year as we 
had planned. They beat us, 22 to 9, 
And I got to know Mr. Rockne well 
and he was a fine gentleman,” 

When Marty was retired from the 
Army at the age of 64, he was placed 
immediately on the Civil Service rolls 
and all he did was change his clothes, 
substituting a blue serge suit for his 
uniform, He still was the swimming 
instructor, still was an active figure in 
sports at the Academy, still watched 
over his boys. But there had to come 
a day when, having reached the age 
of 70, he bowed out, That day Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, then Superinten- 
dent of the Academy, ordered a full 
dress parade for him and he stood, 
his eyes dimmed with tears, with the 
General as the Cadets passed in re- 
view. ° 

“Tt was a grand thing,” he says, “to 
happen to a man that never got any 
higher in the Army than to be a 
Technical Sergeant.” 

In the years he was at West Point, 
he left the post only twice for ex- 
tended journeys, both times to Ire- 
land, once with his wife and once 
alone. He went alone in 1920, when 
Treland was in the throes of “The 
Trouble,” and, as he says, no place for 
a woman to be. Now, widowed these 
last seven years and his roots still 
deep in his adopted soil, he spends his 
days within sight and sound of the 
gray buildings above the Hudson. 

“Every morning,” he says, “I take 
the train from Haverstraw to High- 
Jand Falls, where the postman picks 
me up and takes me up the hill, In 
Highland Falls, there is a most won- 
derful public house, kept by my 
friends, Mr. and Mrs, Al Cohen, where 
I have been going regularly these 
many years, "Tis there I meet my 
friends, spending my time in pleasant 
conversation, and get my mail from 
my boys all over the world. It is, 
you might say, my APO. At night- 
fall, the postman picks me up and 
drives me down to the train which 
takes me home and usually I am in 
bed by ten o'clock. Unless, of course, 
the company is extra good, when I 
may stay up ’til twelve, I’ want to 
get up early, you see. I don't want to 
keep them waiting at Cohen’s,” 
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IF BASEBALL IS A SPORT, 
HOW COME BOXING IS A BUSINESS? 


mind would lay himself open to a punch in the 

mouth for any reason other than financial gain, 
it is hard for the run-of-the-mill sports buff to under- 
stand the logic of the Supreme Court’s conflicting 
attitudes toward baseball and boxing. The same court 
that has ruled baseball is immune to the anti-trust 
laws because it is a sport has ruled that boxing is 
subject to the restrictions of the same laws because it 
is not a sport but a business. 

Come again? Maybe a hot dog is a food and a 
hamburger is a party favor. Maybe water is a liquid 
and club soda a mineral, Maybe life is just getting too 
complicated these days and nothing is any longer what 
it seems to be. The dictionary defines a sport as “any 
game or contest, especially one involving individual 
skill or physical prowess . . .” Perhaps the Supreme 
Court has been using a newer dictionary than ours, 
although Justice Frankfurter seems to have retained 
the common-sense touch in his dissent: “It would 


yee that you may argue that nobody in his right 


baffle the subtlest ingenuity to find a single differ- 
entiating factor between sporting exhibitions, whether 
boxing or football or tennis, and baseball . . .” 

It sure would. 

Actually, in our opinion, what the whole fuss 
amounts to is simply that baseball has a lot of friends 
in Congress, and boxing hasn’t got any. The lawmakers 
knock each other over in the mad rush to proclaim 
their undying love for baseball, but if there is any rush 
at all where boxing is concerned it’s to put the finger 
on it and demand an investigation. A promoter friend 
of ours says that there is one other rush by politicians 
in the direction of boxing—for free seats. 

It isn’t our intention to argue that boxing is the most 
glorious of all sports. As a matter of fact, we would 
rather watch a ball game most of the time. But boxing 
is a colorful, powerful spectacle that gives pleasure 
and excitement to a lot of. people. Some of its heroes, 
from John L, Sullivan and Jim Corbett, through Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney, to Joe Louis and Rocky 
Marciano, have become part of the American tradition, 
and have made important contributions to the folklore 
that inspires every kid who grows up in the country. 
We would be poorer without them; we shouldn’t blind- 
ly close the door through which they walked. Instead, 
if we think boxing has faults that ought to be corrected, 
we should work to correct them. Congressmen who 
grab stray headlines, and magazines that grub for loose 
quarters, by uncorking empty blasts at a sport that 
millions of people in this country are intensely inter- 
ested in, get no applause from us. The Willie Ritchie, 
the Jim Braddock, the Julie Helfand, the Harry Mark- 
son who works to improve boxing is the man we salute. 

If the men in Washington think it’s evil that the IBC 
promotes almost all our important title fights, and 
therefore shouldn’t be given immunity from the anti- 
trust laws, how do they explain baseball’s reserve 
clause? Do you know that even today Joe DiMaggio 
couldn’t sign to play for or manage another ball club 
unless the Yankees choose to release him? That’s not 
monopolizing talent? And if boxing is to be attacked 
because of its business practices, who wants to stand 
up and make a speech spelling out the glories of pro 
football’s infamous draft system which doesn’t even 
give the player a chance to ask for bids for his services 
but tells him he is the property of such-and-such a 
club and will play for them at their terms or will play 
for nobody? 

SPORT, which has published the stories of many a 
boxing hero in the sincere belief that these men have 
led lives that are assets to this country, is unwilling to 
join the pack gnawing at boxing’s heels. If we can 
come up with a constructive suggestion, we'll offer it 
and we'll fight for it. In the meantime we’re going to 
keep right on treating all sports alike, favoring none 
at the expense of another. 
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